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PROM THE 



SELECT COMMITTEE 



PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING 



TOGETHER WITH THE 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE, 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 



AND APPENDIX. 



Ordered, by The House of Commons, b> be Prieltd, 

31 July 1878. 
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Orderedt—\_Tuesday,2Bth May 1878 h — T hat a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider tie question of Parliamentary Reporting. 

Select Committee nominated — \__Monday, Vlth June 1878] — of — 

Mr. William Henry Smith. 

Ml'. William Edward Forster. 

Viscount Crichton. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

Sir Alexander Grordon. 

Mr. Walter. 

Lord Francis Hervey. 



Ordered) That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 
That Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 



Ordered, — [_Thursday, 20th June IBIS ']: — That the Committee do consist of Seven- 
teen Members. 

That Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Cowen, and Major 
Arbuthnot be added to the Committee, 



REPORT 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
APPENDIX 



- ' - - - p. iii 

• - - - - p. iv 

P- 1 

p. 203 



Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry. 
Sir Henry Wolff. 

Mr. Barclay. 

Mr. Mills. 
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[ iii ] 



E E P 0 R T. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to consider the question of Par- 
liamentary Reporting ; Have come to the following Resolution, 

which they have agreed to Report to the House : — 

That your Committee, having regard to the late period of the Session, are 
of opinion that it would not be desirable to conclude their inquiry this year, 
and they recommend the re-appointment of the Committee at the commence- 
ment of the next Session. 

31 Juli/ 1878. 
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iv 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 



Monday, June 1878. 



MEMBERS' PRESENT : 



Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Milla. 

Mr. William Henry Smitli. 
Mr. Mitckell Henry. 

Mr. Cowen. 

Major Arbuthnot. 



Lord Francis Hervey. 
Sir Alexander Gordon. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. Hutcliinson. 

Mr. Barclay. 



Mr. William Henry Smith was called to the Chair. 



The Committee deliberated. 



[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Friday, 2^th June 1878. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. William Henry Smith in the Chair. 

Mr. Walter. 

Sir Alexander Gordon. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. William Edward Forster. 

Sir Henry Wolff. 

Mr. Barclay. 

Viscount Crichton. 

Mr. B. A. Gosiet, Seijeant at Arms, and Mr. Thomas Curson Hansard were severally 

camined. , m i i 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at Twelve o clock. 



Lord Francis Hervey. 
Mr. Dunbai*. 

Sir Henry Holland. 
Mr. Cowen. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry. 
Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Hall. 



Monday, \st July 1878. 



members present : 



Mr. William Henry Smith in the Chair. 



Major Arbuthnot. 

Mr. Dunhar. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Sir Alexander Gordon. 

Mr. Walter. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

Mr. William Edward Forster. 



Mr. Cowen. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair. 
Mr. Mills. 

Sir Henry Wolff. 
Mr. Barclay. 



Mr, Charles Ross and Mr. John Lovell were severally examined. 



[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Friday, 5th July 1878. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. William Henrt Smith in tlie Chair. 



Mr. Dunbar. 

Major Arbuthnot. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Sir Alexander Gordon. 
Mr. Walter. 

Sir Henry Wolff. 

Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Cowen. 



Sir Henry Holland. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry. 

Mr. Barclay. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

Mr. Hall. 

Mr. William Edward Forster. 
Viscount Crichton. 

Lord Francis Hervey. 



Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. William Saunders, and Mr. Charles Alfred Cooper were 
severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Monday, 8th July 1878. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Mr. William Edward Forster. 
Mr. Hall. 

Major Arbuthnot. 

Mr. Hutchinson. . 

Sir Alexander Gordon. 

Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Mills. 



Sir Henry Holland. 
Mr. Mitchell Henry. 
Mr. Dunbar. 
Viscount Crichton. 
Sir Henry Wolff. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair. 



In the absence of the Chairman, Mr. William Edward Forster took the Chair. 



Mr. Speaker and Mr. William Henry Gurney Salter were severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



FHday, \2th July 1878. 



Major Arbuthnot. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Sir Alexander Gordon. 
Sir Henry Holland. 
Mr. Mitchell Henry. 
Mr, Dunbar. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. William Henry Smith in the Chair. 

Mr. Walter. 



Mr. Mills. 

Lord Francis He^ey. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

Mr. William Edward Forster. 
Viscount Crichton. 



The Visootmt Evmley (attending by permission of the House of Lords), Sir Jahn 
Ease, Mr. T. W'emyss Beid, and Mr. John Jaffray, were sewally examined. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at One o’clock. 
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Monday y 15i/i July 1878. 



MEMBEES PRESENT: 



Mr. William Henry Smith in the Chair. 



Major Arbuthnot. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Sir Alexander Gordon. 
Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Cowen. 



Mr Mitchell Henry. 

Mr. Dunbar. 

Dr. Lyon Pla^air. 

Mr. Williain Edward Forster. 
Mr. Barclay. 

Lord Francis Hervey. 



Mr. Thomas Senior Toomend, and Mr. Edmund Dwyer Gray (a Memljer of tie 
House), were severally examined. 



[Adjourned till Friday next, at half-past Two o’clock. 



Friday, \^th July 18/8. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. William Henry Smith in the Chair. 



Mr. Walter. 

Sir Alexander Gordon. 
Sir Henry Holland. 
Mr. Hutchinson. 

Major Arbuthnot. 

Mr. Cowen. ' 

Mr. Mitchell Henry. 



Mr. Dunbar. 

Sir Henry Wolff. 

Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Hall. 

Viscount Crichton. 
Lord Francis Hervey. 



Mr. John Taylor and Mr. Henry Hanphy were severally examined. 
Mr. Thomas Curson Hansard was further examined. 



[Adjourned till Wednesday, 31st July, at Three o’clock. 



Wednesday, 3I.9i July 1878. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. William Henry Smith in the Chair. 



Sir Henry Holland. 
Major Arbuthnot. 

Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. Walter. 

Lord Francis Hervey. 
Sir Alexander Gordon. 



Viscount Crichton. 
Mi\ Mitchell Hemy. 
Mr. Barclay. 

Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Mills. 



Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That your Committee, having regard to the 
late period^ of the Session, are of opinion that it would not be desirable to conclude their 
inquiry this year, and they recommend the re-appointment of the Committee at the 
commencement of the next Session (Mr. Walter) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That ” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words, “ The Committee do now consider their Report” — 
(Lord Francis Hervey ), — instead thereof. 

Question, 
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Question, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question 
put, and agreed to. > 

Main Question put: — 

Resohed, “ lhat your Committee, having regard to the late period of the Session, 
are ot opinion that it ■would not be desirable to conclude the inquiry this year, and 
they recommend the re-appointment of the Committee at the commencement of the 
next Session.” 

Ordered, To report the above Eesolution, together with the Minutes of Evidence, and 
an Appendix. 
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MINUTES 



OF EVIDENCE. 



Friday, 2^th Jxine 1878. 



MEMBEES PKESEKT: 



Mr. llarclay. 

Mr. Co'\veii. 

Viscount Crichton. 

Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. William Edward Foi-ster. 
Sir Alexander Gordon. 

Mr. Hall, 

Mr. Mitchell Henry. 



Lord Francis Hervey. 

Sir Henry T. Holland. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Mills. 

Mr. William Henry Smith. 
Mr. Walter. 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. 



The Right Honourable WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, in the Chair. 



Mr. Ralyh Allen Gosset, Serjeant at Arms ; Examined. 

1 . Chairman.'] It is not necessaiy to ask you if you are the Serjeant at Arms Mr. R. A. Gosset. 

of the House of Commons?— I am. 

2. You are acquainted with the arrangements which are made for Parliamen- 
tary Reporting? — Yes, they were made under my control. 

3. Is this plan which you have just handed to me a plan showing the accom- 
inodation provided for the reporters ? — It is a plan of the whole accommodation 
that the reporters have at present, and the way in which the seats are appro- 
priated. 

4. And you put this plan in for the information of the Committee ? — Yes. 

5 . Are the Committee to understand that this is the whole of the space which 
is available for the purposes of reporting in the House of Commons ? — Yes. 

6. So that your power of giving accommodation, or the power of the Speaker, 
who acts in the matter, is limited entirely to the space which is here provided ? 

— It does not extend beyond that. 

7. The Committee, understand that you have no authority whatever to^give 
accommodation in any other part of the House than that which is appropriated 
in this way in the Gallery to the reporters ? — Certainly I have not.^ 

8. Will you state in what way you make use of the accommodation that has 
been provided. Perhaps you will state, first of all, to the Committee the 
number of seats which exist on this plan before us ? — The number of fi’ont 
seats in the Gallery is 19 ; those are the only seats that they can report ft’om 
properly. Tliere are 15 seats appropriated to the London daily press, 3 to the 
Press Associations, and 1 to Mr. Hansard. 

9. With regard to the Press Associations, will you be so good as to tell the 
Committee what they are r — There are three companies that provide the 
prortncial papers and the Irish and Scotch papers with certain reports of the 
debates. 

10. So that a provincial newspaper must make its arrangements with one 01 

these three companies in order to obtain a report ? — Yes. 

1 1 . Has any individual, not being a newspaper proprietor, or a member of a 
Press Association, at any time access to the Gallery r — No, certainly not. 

0.121. ‘A * 12. So 
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Mr. i?. A. GtisscL 
s8 June 1878. 



1 2. So that the qualification for a seat in one of these boxes of the Gallery is 
being a representative of the newspapers — Yes ; I give the orders for the 
Gallery on the application of the editons of the different daily papers at the 
beginning of the Session. 

13. Has the accommodation been found to be sufficient to meet the demands 
made upon you from time to time ? — Yes, just sufficient. 

14. No more than sufficient : — No more than sufficient. 

15. Ai e there any newspapers which have been excluded in consequence of 
want of accommodation at any time ? — I'here was a new newspaper started last 
year, called the “ Daily Chronicle,” to which I am obliged to give the place of 
the “ Echo ” after six o’clock in the evening. 

t 6. And with regard to the evening papers, do I.rightly understand that you 
exercise a discretion in giving their boxes or places to morning papers after a 
certain hour ? — Yes, after six o’clock, after the time when the last edition of 
the evening paper has been published. 

1 7. You have mentioned that Mr. Hansard has a box in the Gallery ; will 
you state to the Committee under what circumstances Mr. Hansard occupies 
that box or seat ? — I received an order from the Speaker; the Speaker stated 
that the Government hud made an arrangement with Mr. Hansard, and that I 
was to find him a place in the Gallery for reporting. 

1 8. I understand you to say that no complaints have been made to you by 
either London or provincial papers of an insufficiency of accommodation ? — 

1 have received one complaint from the “Globe” about having ttiken their 
place after six o’clock \ that is the only complaint I have had. 

19. Mr. Mills.'] It appears from tliis plan which you have put in, that the 
seat in the Reporters’ Gallery, which is allotted to the “ Globe,” is the one 
which is also allotted to Hansard’s reporter ; are we to understand that it is 
allotted to Hansard’s reporter after six ? — Tliat is the arrangement ; the seat 
.allotted to the “ Globe ” newspaper is occupied by Mr. Hansard’s reporter 
after si.x o’clock. 

20. And it appears from this plan that in the case of, I think, six London 
daily papers, there are seats given to the reporters, and also to those who write 
the summaries ? — Yes. 

2 1 . Has it been the practice, so long as your official experience goes, to give 
seats to the reporters, and to those who write the summaries ? — On the occu- 
pation of this building by the House of Commons in 1852 , the “Times,” the 
“ Standard,” the “ Morning Post,” the “ Globe,” and the “ Daily News,” had 
those seats in the Gallery ; the “Times ” three, and the other papers two ; and 
the “ Daily Telegi’aph ” in 1858 , and the “ Daily Chronicle ” last year. 

22. At present the “Times” has one seat, one seat for the 'reporter, and 
another for the writer of the summary T—The “Times” has three; Mr. Ross 
has a seat. 

23. And the other papers have two ?— Two. 

24. In answering the Chairman, I think you mentioned lhat there were three 
associations which provided reports for the Provincial Press, those are the 
“ Central Press,” the “ Press Association ” and the “ Central News” ? — Yes. 

25. How long 1 ms that been in existence, so far as youi* experience goes ( — 
That has been in existence for about six or eight years. 

26. All three? — No, two of them ; I think one of them is more recent. 

27. Which is the last that has come into existence? — The “ Sun and Central 
Press.” 

28. As a matter of structural arrangement, would there he any possibility of 
providing more seats than there are at present in the Reporters’ Gallery ? — It 
would he impossible to enlarge the Reporters’ Gallery without taking away from 
the side galleries, in which there is scarcely room for Members on a crowded * 
night. 

29. Mr. Hutchiiiso 7 i.] You have not told us what seats there are besides these 
front seats ? — There is a row of back seats, but I am informed by the reporters 
that it is quite impossible to report from them. They are occupied now by the 
reliefs, and a few weekly papers, and the leader writers of the daily papers'. 

30. 'J'hen there are these 19 seats, from which alone you say a proper report 
can be taken, and those are distributed in tliis way : there are 15 belonging to 
the London daily papers, three belonging to the various associations which report 
for the Provincial Press, and one to Hansard?— Yes. 

® 31. And 
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3 1 . And from your statement the « Times ” has three seats ; that is to say, Mr. M. A. Gossef. 
exactly the same proportion as the whole of the associations representing the * — - 

Provincial Press ? — Yes. 28 June 1878. 

3 -2. And you have not had any complaints respecting that distribution from 
the Provincial Press?— No; I have had applications from the Provincial Press 
for places in the Gallery. 

33. But not any complaint? — No, not any complaint. 

34. Lord Francis Hmiy.] You said tliat Mr. Hansard’s reporter has a seat 
after six o’clock? — Yes. 

3,5. Do I rightly understand that he is not entitled to a seat until six o’clock ? 

— He does not require it before that time. 

36. But a good deal of business goes on before six, does there not ?— I think 
Mr. Hansard is going to give evidence, and he will inform you on that subject 
better than I can. 

37. Sir Henri/ Drummond Wolff^ Some of the representatives of the papers 
are allowed in other parts of the Plouse besides the G allery, are they not ? — Not 
in the House itself. 

38. In the Lobby r — Yes, in the Lobby, but not in the House. 

39. And do tliey get that access to the Lobby from the fact of having seats 
in the Galler}’’? — No, they get it by my order, 

40. Mr. Mitchell Henri/. \ Are you aware how often the reporters are changed 
in reporting a debate ? — The “ Times’ ” reporters are changed every quarter of 
an hour, and I think some of the other morning papers every quarter of an 
hour, and the others every hall' hour. 

41. B'lr. Hansard having only one seat, is at liberty to change his reporter 
if he pleases ?— Certainly ; he has four of his own reporters, one reporting at a 
time, and several others that he employs from the newspapers. 

42. Have, you any otRcial knowledge of the number of reporters employed by 
the different papers which have seats in the Gallery? — Certainly I have; I have 
a return here*, which shows it. 



43. Can you give us that return ? — The Cenfral News employs 7 reporters, 
the Press Association 10 , the “Globe” 6, Hansai’d 4 , the “ Morning Post” 

1 ] , the. “ Standard ” 1 7 , the “ M orning Advertiser ” 1 5 , the “ Daily Telegraph ” 
12 , the “ Times ” 16 , the “ Daily News ” 10 , the “Pall Mall Gazette” 2 , the 
“ Daily Chronicle ” 7 , the “ Echo ” 2 , the “Sun and Central Press” 3 , and 
Reuter's Agency 1 ; the last named occupies a back seat. 

44. Do we rightly understand that the whole of this number of reporters are 
employed during any full day’s sitting of the House?— I cannot answer that 
question ; I think the answer to that would come from the newspapers them- 
selves-; only a certain number are admitted in the Gallery at a time. 

44*“. But you do not know whether this means that taking the number 17 , 
for instance, that number are employeddaily on the reporting?— Yes, everyday. 

45. What is tlie date of that return ? — It is made out for this Session. 

46. Are you aware whether there has been of late years, within the last four 
or fire years, a change in the number of reporters employed upon the news- 
papers?— No, I think not; certainly not ; they have generally had the same 
number ; there might have been one or two less or more upon different papers. 

47. Could yot.i obtain for the Committee a return of the number of reporters 
employed by these different newspapers during the past six years, commencing 
with six years ago?— No, I could not. This is a return {producing it) \ there 
has been no variation since my time. 

48. .Do you not remember that some years ago, when there were complahits 
as to the shortness of the reports in some of the newspapers, there ^were state- 
ments made that the number of reporters had been greatly diminished ? No, 
I am not aware of that. 

49. Would it not he possible to ascertain whether any change has taken 
place during the past six years in the number of reporters employed by the 
different daily journals r— I can only state what has been the case for the last 
three years ; and I am quite sure there has been no change during t^t time. 

50. It is precisely for the time previous to that that I want the information > 
—I have only held the office three years, and I can only speak for my own 



time of office. 

5 1 . It was the previous 
time ? — Yes. 

0.121. 



Serjeant at Arms then who held the office at tha| 
^2 52. Chairman.\ 
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Mr. JL A. Gesset. 
28 June 1878. 



52. Chamnan.] I think I understand you to say that you give out tickets to 
the newspapers ? — Yes. 

53. Wliich are supposed to represent the number of reporters employed by 
the newspapers ?— Yes. 

54. You have no knowledge whether the newspapers themselves make use of 
the whole of those tickets? — No, I have not the slightest knowledge as to that ; 

I give them as they are asked for. 

55. So that any return which contained the number of tickets issued would 
not necessarily imply that so many reporters are employed by the newspapers 
themselves ? — Quite so. 

56. Mr. Mitchell Iimry 7 [ Have not the provincial papers frequently made 
application to be admitted into the Gallery? — Not lately; I have had verbal 
applications from members, but not any official application from any news- 
paper, except from the editor of the “ Scotsman,” two years ago. 

57. Did the “ Scotsman ” newspaper propose to make a special arrange- 
ment for reporting: — No ; they asked for a place in the Gallery. . 

58. Although you do not know it officially, yet are you aware that some 
years ago there was a considerable stir amongst the provincial papers, in the 
time of your predecessor, desiring to get accommodation in the Gallery? — No, 

1 am not aware of it. 

59. Is it a rule made by the Speaker, that no newspaper, except a London 
newspaper, shall have access to the Gallery? — That has been the rule ever since 
we have occupied this building, because there are 134 daily provincial news- 
papers in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and they would all be entitled to 
the same privilege if one were admitted. 

60. With regard to the Lobby of the House; is it under your charge? — 
Yes. 

6 j . What are the regulations for the admission of reporters there ? — 7’hey 
apply to me, and I always grant leave for one from each paper to be admitted 
to the Lobby. 

62. But that is not restricted to the London Press? — No, certainly not; 
that applies to the Provincial Press as well. 

t).q. On application you will, in your descretion, give admission to the Lobby 
to anybody connected with the newspapers who applies as a reporter ? — Pro vided 
he brings a letter from the editor of his paper. 

64. Have there not been considerable changes in the way of admitting 
strangers to the Lobby of the House within the last few years? — No, not 
within the last few years. Strangers were all admitted some years ago, and it 
was found so inconvenient to Members that an order was given that no stranger 
was to be admitted except he had an order from me, and his name was on the 
list. 

65. Mr. Cowen.\ I think you say that all the space available for reporting is 
now occupied ? — Quite. 

66. Tlie London newspaper daily press has not increased during the last 30 
years ; but there are the same number now as there were 30 year's ago ; in the 
event of their increasing, there would be no means available for them to 
have reporters in the Gallery ?— There are five papers which have been dis- 
continued in the last few years; the “Morning Chronicle,” the “Morning 
Herald,” the “Sun,” the “Star,” and the “Hour,” have been discontinued; 
but then we have the Press Associations in their place. All the space in the 
House available for the reporters is fullv occupied. 

67. Then 30 year's ago there were six daily morning political papers published 
in London, and there are now seven, or, since the “ Morning Chronicle” has 
gone, six ; therefore there has been no increase in the number of daily papers 
published in London in 30 years ; and the number of evening papers is the 
same also. What I wish to know is this : in the event of an increase in the 
number of the London papers taking place, is there any means, with the present 
construction of the Gallery, to afford them accommodation ? — No, I could not 
provide for such an increase in the front seats of the Gallery. 

68. During the same time that there has been no increase of daily papers in 
London, there have been established in the provinces something like 140 daily 
papers ; I believe that is the number? — There are 92 daily provincial papers in 
in England, 2 in Wales, 2] in Scotland, and 19 in Ireland; making 134. 

69. Then 
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69. Then these 134 are represented by three Press Associations? — Yes. Mr. R. A. Gosie/. 

70. And you say that you have had no representation made from the Provin- , ~ „ 

cial Press in recent years asking for admission to the Gallery ? — No, not for the ° ' 

last few years certainly. 

71. As far as you know, they are content with the reports they get from 
these three associations ? — I caimot answer that question. 

72. As far as you know ? — As far as I know, they are. 

73. Does it come within your knowledge that some of the reporters who 
represent the London papers represent at the same time provincial papers, and 
thus supply the want complained of." — That may be the case, but I cannot state 
in evidence tliat they do. 

74. Is it the fact that some few years ago an intimation was put in the 
Gallery that tlie London newspaper reporters were not to accept retainers from 
provincial newspapers ? — 1 am not aware of that. 

75. That they were to confine their services exclusively to the London 
papers ? — That, iigain, is beyond my knowledge. 

7f>. During your holding of the office such an intimation has not been put 
up r — No, certainly not. 

77. Therefore any reporter on the London Press can, if he is so inclined, and 
make aiTaugements, undertake to supply reports to any provincial paper with 
which he chooses to come into an engagement? — Such a matter is not within 
my jurisdiction, but is at the discretion of the reporters. 

78. And during your holding of this office there has been no such restriction 
as I have mentioned? — Not officially made. 

79. And you do not know that dunng the late Speaker’s time and the late 
Seijeant’s time such a restriction was made ? — I am quite sure it was not made 
in the late Seijeant’s time. 

80. An intimation made by the Serjeant, I mean ? — I must answer again that 
no such intimation was made to the reporters by the late Serjeant. , 

81. The back seats in the Galleiy are occupied by leader writers? — By 
leader writers, and by a few weekly papers the evening before publication for 
one day in the week, and by the reliefs for the reporters iu the front seats of the 
Gallery. 

82. Plas any complaint come to 3'ou that the presence of leaner writers is a 
source of inconvenience and annoyance to the ordinary reporters f — No, I have 
heard no complaints. 

83. Supposing that these leader writers were removed, would there be addi- 
tional space for reporters r — They could not report in the back seats, so I am 
informed by the reporters ; the constant passing to and fro for the relief would 
prevent their making an accurate report. 

84. As to the accommodation provided for the reporters to write out their 
reports, has there been any complaint of that as to the ventilation or general 
convenience ? — No, I have had no complaint. 

85. The room in which they write out their reports is beneath the Ladies' 

Gallery, I tliink?— Yes; and No. 18 Committee Room is, also, placed at the 
service of the reporters. 

86. They have that room at certain times, but there is still a room beneath 
the Ladies’ Gallery where the telegraphing goes on r— That is the case ; and the 
plan I have put in shows the Committee exactly how that space is appropriated. 

87. The telegraphing takes place underneath the Ladies’ Gallery, but the 
reporters write out in a Committee Room in this passage ?— -Yes. 

88. How many newspapers have telegraphic communication?— I cannot tell; 

that is not in my province. ^ ^ 

89. There has been no restriction imposed by the House in that respect ?— 



No. 

90. Therefore any newspaper that chose might bring the telegraph to the 

House? I should think so, provided the sanction of the Postmaster General 

and the First Commissioner of Works is obtained. 

91. The fact is that, as you think, the 134, or, as I thmk, 140 daily papers 
are represented by three Press Associations ? ^Yes. 

92. And by three seats ; and the six or seven London newspapers are repre- 
sented by 1 5 seats ? — Yes. . . T -n X 1 j-i, 

03. Mr. Forster.'] With regard to these Press Associations, I will take th^em 
just in their order; take first, the « Press Association ;” when was that &st 

0.121. A 3 allotted 
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Mr. B. A. Gosscf. aliotted a place in the Gallery ? — About six or eight years ago, I am 
fl n informed. 

2 unei 7 . And that has how many seats ? — One. 

95, Then the Central News came in, when? — More than six years ago; 
I cannot exactly say the number of years. 

90. Did the Central News come in at the same time as the Central Press 
A^ociation ? — It was in 18/0, I believe, that the- Central Press came in. 

97. The Central Press came in at the same time as the Press Association, 
and the Central News came somewhat later; is tliat so ? — Yes. 

98. Before these associations came in, how were the provincial newspapers 
represented ? — By the Electric and Magnetic Telegraph Company. 

99. And had they the same number of seats as these present associations ? — 
That company had one seat, and employed two or three reporters. 

100. Can you at all tell the Committee how the different provincial news- 
papers are divided amongst these three associations ? — No ; I have no return 
from them. 

101. You were notin your present office at the time tliat any of them were 
admitted ? — No . 

102. In what way do you imagine that the Irish papers get their reports at 
this time? — From the London daily papers, and the Press Associations too. 

103. Do you mean by that that they copy their reports from the London 
papers alter they are printed, or that tlieyhave arrangements with the reporters 
of the ■' London papers ? — I believe they have arrangements with the London 
reporters, but I ready cannot answer the question. 

104. You said something about the London weekly newspapers having seats 
in the Reporters’ Gallery ?— For one day ; the day before they are published. 

105. How many weekly newspapers have that?— Six seats at the back of the 
Gallery are used for that purpose. 

106. CAam 7 ian.J I think you wish the Committee to understand that these.ats 
behind the front seats are occupied by the reporters who are waiting as reliefs r 
— Yes. 

107. And by the leader writers of the London daily papers ?— Yes. 

1 08. And by some of the weekly paper’s the night before publication r — Yes, 
for one day in the week. 

1 09. But that the seats are not occupied by any provincial newspaper at all r 
— None whatever. 

1 1 0. Have you any knowledge of the reporters as reporters ? — No. 

111. You simply issue these tickets to them ? — On the application of the 
editors of the newspapers which employ them. 

112. You have no control over the reporters in any shape or way? — Except 
to keep ortier in the Galler7. 

113. But you would exercise that control through the editor of the news- 
paper, if it were necessary ? —Yes, that would be my coui’se. 

114. So that so far as the Seijeant at Arms is concerned, it is open to the 
proprietor or editor of any one of these newspapers to make any arrangement 
he mny think fit with regard to' the reports whicli he obtains through these 
seats in the Gallery ? — Yes, certainly. 

115. You do not follow those reports at all? — No, I have no control over the 

. reports. 

1 16. 'Will you state to the Committee when the arrangement was first made 
for the introduction of Mr. Hansard into the Gallery ? — This year, at the begin- 
ning of tbe Session. 

117. Prior to the beginning of this Session Mr. Hansard had no reporter at 
all in the Gallery ?— No, none at all. 

118. Mr. Walter^ Do you happen to know to what extent, if any, the 
accommodation for reporters in the present House of Commons exceeds that in 
the old House?— I think it is about tbe same, aa far as I can remember. 

119. Sir Henry Drummond JVolffi] Do you know whether the reporters hear 
well up in the Gallery." — No; you "^l get that evidence from the reporters 
themselves. 

1 20. You have not had any complaints from them ? — No, I have not. 

121. Lord 
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121. Lord Pihnds Hertey.\ kvQ the reporters allowed in the Members’ R. A. Q<met, 
Gallery r — No, not in any other part of the House, 

122. Mr. Hutcfdnson.'\ Is there any difference in point of quality in the seats 
in the front row ; are some better than others ? — In the centre s^'ts they heai* 
better, I think, than in the others. 

123. Will you tell us whether these three seats that are distributed among 
the representatives of the Provincial Press are in the most eligible part? — They 
are on each side of the Gallery {pointing to the Plan). 

124. So that it comes to tins, that the whole amount of accommodation at 
present provided for the representatives of the Provincial Press is three seats in 
the worst part of the Gallery ? — Yes, but they can hear perfectly. 

125. Mx. Mitchell Henry. ~\ Does the circumstance, that the Pi’ovincial Press 
occupies what has been c^led the worst part of the Gallery, arise I'rom the fact 
that the London Press w'as previously in possession?— Most certainly. 

1 26. And must be dispossessed unless the accommodation was enlarged ? — 

That is the case ; most of the London papers have occupied their seats since 
1852; and the “ Daily Telegraph” came in in 1858,aslhave already stated, and 
the “Daily Chronicle” in 1877. 

127. Mr. Cowen^ There are three Press Associations r — Yes. 

1 28. They have three seats at the sides of the Gallery, where, necessaiily, the 
reporters hear worst? — Yes. 

i2(). Now, in the event of another Press Association being established, or 
any other society for reporting and for admission to the GaUery, with a view to • 
improve or extend the re})orts, there would be no accommodation provided for 
them r— Except in the back seats, mitil a vacancy occiured through some paper 
being discontinued, for instance. 

130. Tire present arrangement practically gives these three Press Associa- 
tions a monopoly of supplying Parliamentary reports to the 140 provincial 
newspapers ? — Well, I suppose it does. 

131. Mr. Forster."] Supposing that the Irish newspapers were to wish to 
have a si)ecial report for Ireland, that again could not be obtained, could it ?— 

No, certainly not. 

132. Nor for the Scotch?— Nor for the Scotch. 

133. And supposing there was any fresh London newspapers started, what 
would happen then ?— They must wait until the first vacancy occurs ; I could 
not give them a place at the moment. 

134. Would you answer this question: we will suppose that the provinces, 
either Ireland or Scotland, or any part of Great Britain, were to wish for a fresli 
seat, and also a fresh London newspaper were to be started, which would get the 
preference, do you imagine ? — The London newspaper, if it were a London 
daily paper. 

135. Chairman.^] But is it not open to anyone to make arrangements with 
the possessor of an existing seat in the Gallery for a report? — Certainly. 

1 36. So that either a country newspaper or a new London paper would have 
the occupants of the existing seats in the Gallery, to v/hom they could go in 
competition witli each other and obtain a report ?— I believe it is frequently done. 

137. You have no certain knowledge of the fact? — I have no official know- 
ledge of the fact. 

138. But you believe that the occupants of these seats in the Gallery do 
furnish special reports whenever required ? — I have no official knowledge of it, 

hut I believe they do. • 

139. Sir Hen'ry Drummond Wolffs May I ask on what principle it would be 
that the new London paper should have a preference over the country paper ? — 

Because all country papers are excluded at this moment, and if you admit one 
you must admit all the 134. 

140. Henry T. Holland.] But I understood you to say that a London 
paper would have the preference over a central association? — I did not say 
that. 

141 . The question of the Right honourable Member for Bradford proceeded 
upon the assumption that a new central association was started at the same 
time as a new London paper, and you said that the new London paper would 
have the preference; supposing that a new central association was started, and 
that at the same time a new London paper was started, are we to understand 

0.121. •'^4 
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Mr. A. G'osse^ that the London paper would have the preference?~A London daily paper; 

but I could provide for neither the one nor the other at present, because the 
28 June 1878. Qgjigiy is quite full. 

142. But I am assuming, of course, that there is a vacaticy, and that at the 
same time there are two applications for the vacancy, one from a central 
association and another from a new London paper ; which would have the 
preference?—! think this consideration would weigh very much with me, what 
number of papers the new Press Association would represent. 

143. Mr. Cowen.] You go under the assumption, I think, that the London 
daily Press has the first claim ; that they are to be served first, and that after 
them the Provincial Press, either through the Press Associations or otherwise, 
can be served ; but the first condition is the London Press r — That has been the 
established regulation regarding the Reporters’ Gallery. 

144. Mr. MilU.'] I think you said that you did not know precisely the dates at 
which the Centi*al Press Association and the Central News had been admitted 
into the Gallery? — I think, in 18 / 0 . 

145. But I mean with reference to all those three; can you give us the dates ? 
— It was when the Government bought the telegraphs. 

146. I thought you said they were admitted at different dates; I do not know 
whether you can put in any Paper about that ? — No, I cannot ; I think they 
were all admitted in 1870 . 

147. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff.'] The “ Daily Chronicle ” has only recently 
had access to the Gallery? — Only recently, that is to say, in 1877 > and I can 
only give them a place after six o’clock. 

148. May I ask what vacancy did they get; how was the vacancy made for 
the “Daily Chronicle” ?— The vacancy was created by the discontinuance of the 
“ Hour” newspaper. 

149. Mr. Mitchell Henry.] Am I correct in supposing that the Central Press 
and the Press Association were admitted to the Gallery, not because they repre- 
sented newspapers, but because they enabled provincial newspapers to obtain 
through their agency telegraphic reports ? — I am not certain of that. 

150. They are not newspapers in any way ? — No. 

151. Then are we to understand that the reason why the London Press has a 
preference in the Gallery is because the Gallery cannot, in its present condition, 
afford acecommodation to the provincial papers, represented each by a separate 
staff of reporters ? — It would he quite impossible to admit the Provincial Press 
in the present state of the Gallery. 

152. Is it the fact that in the desire to supply that accommodation, seats 
were given to the Telegraphic Association which supplied the Provincial Press ? 
— Yes. 

153. Mr. Walter.] In fact, I understand that these arrangements were made 
at a time when the Provincial Daily Press had scarcely any existence, und when 
no need of undertaking reports for their accommodation existed ; is not that 
so ? — They were formed when the telegraph company was done away with ; 
the telegraph company did it to a certain degree, and then these companies 
were formed. 

J54. These arrangements were made originally in the old House, and sub- 
sequently continued in the new House, at a time when the Provincial Daily 
Press had hardly any existence ?— Yes. 

155. Not that you excluded them, but there was no necessity for it at that 

* time ? — Just so. 

156. 'Six' Henry Drummond Wolf.] You said just now, in answer to the 
honourable Member for Midhurst, that the decision between a new Press Asso- 
ciation and a London paper would be determined by the consideration of the 
number of papers that the new association represented ; may I ask, are the 
present Press Associations admitted as the representatives of certain papers, or 
as associations whose reports circulate, more or less, throughout the country : — 
As the representatives of provincial, and -Irish, and Scotch papers. 

157. Are they admitted on the application of these Irish and Scotch papers, 
or on their own ? — They sent me a return of the names of the papers that they 
represent, and then they were allowed to occupy a seat in the Gallery. 
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Mr. Thomas Curson Hansard, called in ; and Examined. 



158. Chairman.'] Are you the Proprietor of Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates? — I am. 

159. Will you state to the Committee the relation of Hansard to the House 
of Commons from the year 1803 to 18/0?— The relation of my father and 
myself to the House of Commons from the period when Hansard’s Debates 
were first undertaken, has been entirely of a private character ; in fact, it can 
scarcely be said that there have been relations at all ; I have had no official re- 
cognition whatever until this year. 

160. Will you state to the Committee, then, how you obtained the reports which 
appeared in Hansard’s Debates ? — Hansard’s Debates were commenced by my 
father in 1803, ten years before I was bom, and therefore 1 can give you no 
precise information as to the nature of the compilation until about 1830 or 
1832, when, on my father’s death, I, still a young man, became the proprietor 
and manager of the work. I can only tell you that before that time 
the work was compiled by gentlemen of some literary importance, from every 
source which was at that time available ; newspapers, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
and other very miscellaneous sources ; but, 1 believe, never from reports in the 
Reporters’ Gallery. 

idi. When you say, never from reports in the Reporters’ Galler)N I suppose 
you mean to say, never by tbe emplojnnent of reporters by Mr. Hansard him- 
self in the Reporters’ Gallery r — That is my meaning. 

j( 32 . So that up to 1870 you availed yourself simply of the reports which 
appeared in the daily newspapers, and such other means as were at your 
disposal, to get a good report ? —That is so ; such other means as were at my 
disposal, other than reports from the Reporters’ Gallery. 

i(>3. That you state to be the fact from 1830 up to what date? — I should 
say up to the end of last year, with the exception of special occasions when 
special reports were called for, or asked for, when special arrangements were 
made, and they were reported at my expense. 

164. W'hen you speak of special arrangements and special reports asked for, 
by whom were they asked for? — By associations or individuals interested in 
particular subjects then before Parliament. 

1G5. It was necessary that a previous application should he made to you for 
a report, which you then obtained ? — Yes. 

1O6. From special reporters in the Gallery ? — Yes. 

167. W^hat other means had you for ensuring the accuracy of the report 
which appeared under your name ? — In the first instance, a staff of collators 
and revisers employed and paid by me. The reports so collated having been 
got into type, the proofs of tbe speeches were sent to almost every individual 
speaker, in slips, with a request that the proof slips should be returned at a 



proper time. 

168. As a matter of fact, were those slips usually corrected by Members of 
tbe House of Commons ?— In prodigious numbers. I have here a book {pro- 
ducing it) which has been kept at the office of Hansard. It is a register, 
day b}' day, of the subjects of debate, of the speakers, of the date when the proofs 
were sent out, when they were requested to be returned, and when they were 
returned— which last column,of course, tells whether they were returned or not. 
From these books I have bad some papers drawn up in a statistical form, which 
I think will give you some very surprising information, if I may he allowed. to 
hand them in {handing in the same ) . 

169. This is a book in which the name of the speaker is entered in the first 
instance, then the subject, then the date when the copy is sent out to the 
speaker, and the date on which it is returned ?— Yes. 

170. So that in every case in which the date is entered of the return of the 
speech that is a proof that it has been returned to you ?— Yes ; and I may add 
that as to a very large number of those which have not been retmned, I am 
informed that the speakers do not return them, because they are satisfied.. 

171. Then you employed collators, who took the reports they found in the 

daily newspapers, and with their assistance these speeches were set up in 
type? — Yes. , , 

0,121. B ‘72. And 
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Mr. 

T. C. Hansard. 
28 June 1878. 



172. And the proofs wei'e sent to the speaker?, who were requested to 
correct them, and within a given number of days to return them to you ?— 
Yes. 

173. x\nd in the great majority of cases you say that those proofs were 
returned? — Yes. There is an abstract at the end of each of those papers 
which I have handed in to you which will give you the exact number ; a tabular 
summary. 

174. Will you read one of those abstracts, and explain it ? — In the year 1869, 
in the House of Lords, there were 12 speeches, of which the copy was sent; 
799 proofs of speeches were sent out, and 455 were returned corrected. In 
1870, eight speeches were sent. 

175. Will you explain what that “ eight speeches sent ” means? — That the 
Peer sent me the report of his own speech. 722 speeches were sent to Peers, 
and 363 were returned corrected. In 1871, 17 speeches were sent by 
Peers who spoke ; 788 speeches were sent out, and 39 ! were returned corrected. 
In the House of Commons, in 1869, 98 speeches were sent to me, 2,673 speeches 
were sent out, and 1,590 were returned corrected. In 1870, 105 speeches were 
sent to me, 3,116 speeches were sent out for revision, and 1,729 were returned 
connected. In 1871, 226 speeches were sent to me, 3,599 speeches were sent 
out, and 1 ,895 ere returned corrected. 

176. Will you give similar figures for the Session of 1877? — These returns 
having been drawn up hastily — I have not got the number of speeches that were 
sent to me in that year. 

177. Then will you take the last year that you haver — In 1875, in the 
House of Lords, 19 speeches were sent to me; 829 speeches were sent for 
revision, and 362 were returned revised. In the House of Commons 140 
speeches were sent to me, 4,268 speeches were sent for revision, and 2,363 
were returned revised- 

178. Are you able to give the Committee any information as to discussions 
in Parliament which took place in 1875 and 1877 on reporting, and the steps 
which were then taken?— Yes ; on the 30th April 1875, Mr. Mitchell Henry gave 
notice of a Motion respecting an inquiry into the reporting of debates, which is 
to be found in this volume of Hansard {handing it to the Chairman), and that 
{handing ifin) is the Notice. On the 4th of May 1875, the Marquess of Hart- 
ington moved a Resolution regarding the exclusion of strangers. Mr. Mitchell 
Henry moved an Amemlment to that Resolution, to the effect that a Select Com- 
mittee he appointed to consider Parliamentary Reporting. After debate, 
Mr. Sullivan called attention to strangers being present, and they were 
ordered to withdraw. The result was that the debate was adjourned. On 
the 31st of May the debate was resumed. After long debate the Amendment 
was withdrawn, and tbe original Resolution was agreed to ; and the Hansard 
which contains those debates has been handed in. 

1 79. What are the existing arrangements under which you now occupy a 
seat in the Gallery ?— Do you wish to know the origin of the present arrange- 

180. You have stated to the (.’ommittee what your system wa.s up to the 
commencement of this year ; I want you now to shite to the Committee wherein 
the arrangements of this year differ from those of previous years? — Having 
undertaken with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to report more fully 
the four points of the debates in Parliament which are very imperfectly 
given by the newspapers~-that is to say, of the discussions on Private Bills 
“ by Order,” ^discussions in Committee of Supply, discussions in Committee 
on Public Bills, and debates after midnight, I undertook for the sum of 2,000 1. 
to have special reports of those four poiuts, and generally to improve the re- 
ports of debates in other respects. It was obvious that those special reports 
would very greatly increase the expense of the printing and papery and I under- 
took that in consideration of another 1,000 1. I would print and deliver tbe 
whole debates of the Session without increasing the ordinary subscription 
beyond the usual price of five guineas. 

i8). Have you any memorandum or record of that understanding on wMch 
you have acted ? — Yes, I have here my owm memorandum of the interviews that 
I had with the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon that subject ; they are of 
considerable length. 

182. Have 
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182. Have any letters passed between yuu and tlie Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, recording the arrangement f— Yes. 

1 8.S. Will you read the letters ? — This is the principal letter ; it is written hy 
Mr. H. S. Northcote, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Private Secretary: . 
“ l9thDecemberl877. Sir, — With reference to the. corre.spondence which has 
passed between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and yourself as to the best 
means to be adopted for eifecting an improvement in the present system of 
reporting the Debates and Proceedings of the Houses of Parliament, I am 
desirt'd by Sir Stafford Northcote to inform you that he is prepared to give a 
trial to the scheme you have already discussed with him. He will sanction the 
introduction of a Supplementary Estimate, to be submitted to Parliament at the 
commencement of next Session, providing for the payment to yourself of a sum 
at the rate of 3,000 1. per annum for the unexpired period of tlie current finan- 
cial year ; and he will be ready to propose a vote for the full sum of 3,000 1. in 
the listiinates for the year 1878-9, if the experience of the first two months of 
next Session shall justify his doing so. Sir Stafford understands that you are 
willing, on the terms specified, to guarantee to report more fully, — (1) Dis- 
cussions on Private Bills ‘ by Order’ ; (2) Discussions on Committee of Supply ; 
(3) Bills in Committee; 14) late Debates; and, generally speaking, to make 
your Parliamentary Record as full and accurate a publication as possible. 
This arrangement will not disturb that for the purchase of a certain number 
of copies of the Debates for public use ; and, on the other hand, it is not to 
affect the price charged for the work. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. S. 
Northcote.'’ My letter, in reply to that, was as follows : “ 27th December 1877, 
4, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. Sir,— 1 have received, with great satisfaction, 
your communication (through. Mr. H. S. Northcote), in which, after referring 
to the correspondence (conversations) which have passed between you and 
myself, ‘ as to the best means to be adopted for efiecting an improvement in the 
present S3^stem of reporting the Debates and Proceedings in the Houses of 
Parliament,’ you state the conditions on which you are prepared to give a trial 
to the scheme I have ah-eady discussed with you. The terms specified in your 
letter are perfectly satisfactory ; and I, on my part, guarantee to^ report more 
fully (1) Discussions on Private Bills ‘by Order’; (2) Discussions in Com- 

mittee of Supply ; (3) Bills in Committee ; (4) late Debates ; and gener% 
speaking, to make my Parliamentary Record as full and accurate a publication 
as possible ; but I have to point out that the words ‘ and, generaUy speaking, to 
make my Parliamentaiy Record as full and accurate a publication as possible, 
are to be interpreted by the passage in Mr. H. S. Northcote’s letter above 
cited and by the words ‘guarantee to report more fully’ the points therein 
specified, and are not to be construed as meaning ‘ full and verbatim reports. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful servant, Thomas C. Hansard. 

184. Has there been any other communication, any other letter from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to you, or from you to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer since ? — Not respecting the arrangement; those two letters contain 

S!^Are'you\hle to say whether the Supplementary Estimate was taken or 
not -—That Supplementary Estimate was not taken. In lieu of a Sup;^emen- 
tary Estimate, the Chancellor of the Exchequer put down in the Second Class of 
the^ Civil Service Supplementary Estimate, a sum of 100 
made before the 31st of March 1878 in respect of a 

tion and preparation of Hansard’s Parhamentmy on878 

for the Session or Sessions of each year, commencing with Ses ion of 1878 
100 ; and to that is added this memorandum : The nominal sum of 0 ^ 

has been provided amongst the Supplementary Estimates for 18/ / 78, solely m 
order that the general question of the pohey of tlie m ^ T^the mtt' 

r;“ p.— tiz* oSS 



1 86. Has the Vote been taken in the Stationery Estimate t 
in the Stationery Estimate for 1878-79 ; not a Supplementary Estimate.^^^^ 



Mr. 

T. C. Hamard. 
a8 June 1878. 
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12 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 

1S7. Is the Committee to understand that you still maintain your staff of 
collators for dealing with the reports which are provided by the newspapers, 
and that in addition to that staff you have reporters who now report more fully 
on the four subjects that you have stated, Private Bills “ by Order,” Committees 
of Supply, Committees on Bills, and Debates after Midnight r— Who leport 
absolutely fully — not verbatim, but absolutely Jully —excepting in some of those 
extremely protracted debates which have been attended with constant divisions 
for adjournment, and on the Question that the Speaker leave the Chair, when 
my reporters sit through it and take such reports as appear to be essential for 
conveying the history of it. You asked me just now whether I still maintain 
my corps of revisers ; I do, but I have increased them considerably, so that that 
part of the debates in Parliament which is not included in the four points under- 
goes a very much more careful revision than it did before. 

1 8S. Will you explain to the Committee in what wav these gentlemen, these 
collators, are able to exercise an accurate revision of the reporis; I have not 
understood from you that they have seats in the gallery ; how do they qualify 
themselves to collate so as to produce a perfectly accurate representation of the 
speeches which have been delivered in Parliament ? — In the case of those which 
have not been taken by my staff of reporters, they have no means, except their 
own literary ability, in collating and selecting from the newspaper reports and 
other sources not derived from my staff of reporters. 

189. I'hen the speeches which are not reported by your own reporters 
undergo a species of editing, so to speak ; is that so ? — More than that ; it is 
literary work ; it is collation. But those speeches which are reported by my 
own staff are passed into the revising room, and they undergo also a collation 
and revision where there are other sources of information. 

190. So thatit might happen that you put into a Member’s mouth what he 
ought to have said, rather than what he said ?— That would not be a very great 
evil. 

igi. Are you able to tell the Committee the extent to which the speeches are 
corrected when they are returned by Members ; have you any sort of data or 
statistics on that point ? — No ; even if I had thought you would have asked me 
that question, I do not think I could have produced the returned proofs; Ihecom- 
munications'between myself and the Members are confidential; that is, I should 
not choose to do it except under pressure. 

] g:2. Is it the fact that Members express satisfaction with the attention given 
to them_ by your editors in dealing with their speeches?— All hut universal 
satisfaction. When you bear in mind that the proofs of speeches are sent out 
by thousands it is impossible but what there should be a number of gentlemen 
who are dissatisfied ; and many of them, I am bound to sat', are, as regards the 
collated speeches, justly dissatisfied. In many instances no amount of collation 
from any existing authorities will produce an adequate report of what has been 
said ; no man is more dissatisfied on that point than I am myself. 

193. But is it the fact that the reports become more lengthy under the 
careful revision of the Members themselves?— I could not answer that in a uni- 
versal negative ; but I may be permitted to say that it is one of the great 
sources of pride that I have felt in being entrusted with ray present position, 
that the Members, almost as a rule, are so just and considerate that it may he 
viewed as a matter of great gratification, not to myself only, but to those gene- 
rally who are interested in the debates of the House of Commons. 

194. There are some speeches which occur in Hansard with an asterisk afBxed 
to them ; what does that mean ? — Those are speeches which are sent to me 
and which I carefiiUy examine myself. If I find that it has every appearance of 
being a bond fide report of the speech delivered, although it may evidently not 
be a verbal report still if I am satisfied that it is a bond fide report, I accept 
it ; hut I put the asterisk to it to signify that I publish it on the authority of the 
Member with my own ratification of it. 

195. Then the asterisk signifies a report of a speech sent to you by the 

Member himself, and not a report collated from the newspapers or furnished bv 
your own reporters ? — That is so. ^ 

196. ^e asterisk, then, distinguishes those speeches of which you spoke just 
now, when ^ving the figures, the two hundred and odd speeches sent by 
Members of the House of Commons to you, and some twenty and odd speeches 

sent 
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sent by Members of the House of Lords to you ?-Not quite ; many of them I 
know to be genuine reports taken by shorthand writers, or compiled from their 
own memoranda 1 and m eases where I am perfectly satisfied that I am fuUy 
justified m pnttmg those reports before the world on my own authority, I Zt 
no maik on them ; m that case the speech is taken on my authority, without 
any mtervention of the authority of the Member himself ^ wiinoui 

197. Will you now state the four classes of speeches prepared by Hansard '' 
-Those taken by my own staff of reporters ; those which ai-e the result of cl 
lation and revised by the Members 1 those which, as I have just explain^ me 

Sterisk ^ ““P* mark by Tn 

fl-Lf'.lr >> 3 ' on asterisk, you say in 

I — t 

199. Have you on any occasion received remonstrances from Members who 
object to your reports or object to refusals on your part to make corrections 
which they have sent m; that is to say, who, having \ent corrections to you 
complain that J.OU have not accepted those corrections and introduced theS 
into your leport . As to tjie first, I have occasional remonstrances, and since I 
have had a special staff of reporters those special reports appear to give so 
much satisfeetion that the other part which is not specially reported has 
become a subject of i;emark, and so this Session I have had more complaints 
tlian I have evel had before. As to your second question, there have, been a few 
occasions on which I ha,ve had that objection, that I have refused to accept 
the comctions made ; 1 should not be justified, I think, in naming them, 
Mcept the one particular instance which was the subject of a debate in the 
House of Commons, and which is very well known; it is rather a painfiil 
subject, and Iwould rather leave it as it stands in the report in Hansard if you 
Wish to inquire into it. 

200. But, as a rule, you do accept Members’ coiTections ?— As a rule, I have 
not the slightest cause to complain ; there are exceptional cases (they are not 
numerous) in which, having received a report which 1 think not fairly cor- 
rected, I take no further notice of it ; that is to say, I do not use the 
corrections. 



201. Mr. Forster.] With regard to that return of , the number of speeches 
that were sent out and the number that wei e sent back corrected, I suppose a 
very large number of the speeches sent out are very short speeches indeed ?— 
My manager of the publishing department informs me that those sma.n 
speeches are not taken into account in that return. 

202. At present we will suppose that a Member makes six or seven remarks 

in Committee ; you would consider that in the return as one speech, I sup- 
pose Perhaps it is a detail that you will not cai*e for, but where, in 

Committee, a considerable number of Members take a share in the discussion 
of an item, and one Member, as often happens, speaks four or five times, the 
whole of that debate is sent to each Member, but he is only allowed to toucli 
his own speech. 

203. Now we will take an evening in which there are many questions to 
Ministers ; are you in the habit of reporting the questions put by different 
Members ? — Yes. 

204. Do you count a question as one of the speeches which you would in- 
clude in that return ? — They are sent to the Ministers to whom the questions 
are put and his answers are counted. 

•.05. But not the questions?— No; the questions, in fact, are taken verbatim 
from the Notices. 

?o6. I understood you to say that your reporter obtained his seat in the 
Gallery in order to report those four different kinds of debate which you have 
mentioned ? — Yes. 

207. But in a debate of general interest which is not in Committee your re- 
porter is still there ; what does he do during that time ? — 'I’he four gentlemen 
that I have engaged are waiting for their turns ; waiting to he called on. 

208. Your reporter does not make use of his opportunity for assisting the 
collators afterwards in preparing a better report of these debates ? — No. 

I’cg. Could you give the Committee a little idea in detail of how the collation 
CM 21. B 3 is 
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Mr. is managed. Take a debate of interest and a speech of considerable length ; 

T. C. Sansard. would the coUator take the newspaper which appears to give the longest report, 
or would he take several newspapers and compare them together ? — You take 
28 June 1878. newspaper which appears to give the best report and collate it vrith every 
other newspaper, and the best reports from other parts of the country, in cases 
where good reports are sent to provincial newspapers- 

‘Jio. We know, as a matter of fact, that constituents are supposed to take 
rather more interest in their Members’ speeches than a great many other parts 
of the country, and that consequently a Member’s speech is rather better re- 
ported in the local newspaper of his own borough than it would be in other 
provincial papers, and sometimes at greater length than in the London papers. 

I suppose that paper is taken, is it not? — 'I'hat paper is taken. I am not sure 
that 1 can give you accurate particulars of it, but we know that one of the Press 
Associations (1 am not certain that I am at liberty to hand this paper in, which 
I have in my hand, as it is marked “ Private ”) ; — it is a list of the newspapers and 
of the individual Members who are to be specially reported by their staff. Their 
special reports go down to their local newspapers, and are used there, and are 
in many cases, or, I may say, in most cases, sent by the Member to me. 

2M. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. \ Daily papers, do you mean? — All kinds 
of papers. This which I hold in my hand is the list, and you will see that it is 
very numerous ; it contains the papers and the individual Members who are to 
be reported for the papers 

212. With regard to the time at which speeches are sent to Members, can 
3'ou give any information about that ; how long after the speech has been 
delivered is it sent to the Member for correction ? — ^^The speeches of the 20 th 
of June of this year are now before the Members for con’ection. 

213. Pray do not suppose that I am in the slightest degree complaining 
against the way in which you have conducted your reporting, but I think it is 
true, is it not, that in the latter part of the Session they are sent quicker this 
year to Members than they were before ? — This Session has been entirely 
different from any other ; the alteration which has been made in consequence 
of the arrangement with the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been wonderfully 
effectual in every point ; I venture to say so, though I am not now under ex- 
amination on that point. 

2 1 4. One advantage that you have been able to give Members, from having 
a larger staff, is, that as the Session has gone on you have not been obliged, 
as you were before, to lengthen the time between the delivery of the speech, 
and sending it for correction ? — I have shortened it very much. 

215. I suppose another result of that is, that your weekly publication comes 
out quicker, does it not ? — Yes ; we are now printing the 4 th of June. 

216. What is the time that you now give to Memb^ers for revision ; how long 
a time ?— Four to six days. 

217. Is there any alteration there from what there was last year." — No. 

218. I suppose that another result will be that Members will receive the last 
of your publications a much shorter time after the end of the Session than 
they have done in previous years ? — I hope as the 20th of June is to the 28 th 
of June, so the 12 th of August will be to the 25 th of August. 

219. So that we are not so likely to have our speeches come upon us in our 
autumn holiday, as we were ? — I hope you will be relieved from that. 

220. Could you give us any information as to how the reports of other 
Legislative Assemblies are conducted ?— Yes, I can give you considerable infor- 
mation on that point. If you wish to go into that subject now, I am able to 
give you a great deal of information concerning it. 

221 . For instance, have you made it your business to see how the reporting 
is conducted in Paris ? — Yes. 

222. And what is the principle upon which their reports are made ? — My 
information, which I have noted down, is taken from the Parliamentary Report 
as to France. 

223. Have you any information obtained from personal knowledge with re- 
gard to the reporting in foreign countries besides what is given in this Parlia- 
mentary Return which is already before the Committee ? — I have additional 
information with regard to the United States. 

224. Is that with regard to the publication of the “ Congressional Globe ”? — 

The 
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The “ Congressional Globe " h.is ceased to exist. The “ Congressional Globe ” 
was a private undertaking, being a contract with the United States Goyernment 
for the two years of the Congress. It was published in two kinds • the “ Daily 
Globe,” of which this is a -copy {jwadudng a copy), was brought out daUy ■ the 
details of the “ Congressional Record ” are curious and not agreeable ; but this 
“ Daily Globe" was afterwards made up into the “ Congressional Globe ” and 
published in this form (producirig a copy). The American people were dissatis- 
fied with the nature of the ” Congressional Globe,” and directions were issu'd 
for tenders, but in the meanwhile it was managed and published the reporting 
the printing, and the distribution of it, by the Government Printing Office’ 
and there it remains. The “ Congressional Globe ” is discontinued altoether’ 
and the “ (congressional Record ” takes its place. * 

22.5. I?ut at one time the » Congi-essional Globe ” was published as a private 
speculation, was it not ?-It was published by contract, and in that sense as a 
speculation. 

226. That is to say that the publisher obtained some pecuniary assistance 
from the Government, hut also relied unon his sale?— There is a '’•reat deal 
said in words, hut I doubt the fact : I doubt there being any sale at afl. 

-227. Did that appear the next morning?— It bears the date of the next 
morning, but the first edition is the one, I believe, which is the true date, and the 
“ Record ” although it purports to be of the same date, is really a later publi- 
cation. They call this {iwoducmg it) the book edition. 

228. Was there any other matter published together with the reports of the 

speeches ?— They appear to have filled up any blank pages with some curious 
information; the addresses of Members, railway times, public exhibitions 
museums, and places of amusement. ’ 

229. And you do not imagine that tliere was any great demand for that 
publication among the reading public ?— I do not believe there was any. 

230. Can 5’ou give us your opinion as to how far it would answer in this 
country to have published every morning a very full report of speeches and 
nothing else; do you think that that would sell?— No.. You have not asked 
me the question, hut I may perhaps say that the distribution of the “ Con- 
gressional Record ” is gratis ; they print and distribute 13,000 copies. 

23 1 . And the “ Globe ” was bought, was it -—The “ Globe ” was bought for 
a small subscription, five dollars, I think, for the Session. 

232. I do not imagine that that is a speculation which you would at all like 
to engage in, to undertake to publish every morning a verbatim report of 
speeches ? — Not as a speculation, certainly. 

-33- Have you ever had such a speculation proposed to you, or heai*d of any- 
body who is at all likely to undertake it r — No. 

234. I suppose, in your opinion, it would require a very considerable sub- 
vention from the Government to make it answer?— Very large. 

235. Do you think that even if there was that subvention from the Govern- 
ment, or even if it was done gratis, there would be many persons who would 
taJce it in ? — I presume it would be distributed to public men and to centres of 
political life ; and in the libraries, and those institutions, I have no doubt that 
it would be readily welcomed, and on great occasions very highly appreciated. 

236. Have you ever considered, with your experience, what effect such a 
report might have upon the reports that at present appear in the London news- 
papers ? — Yes. 

237. What is your opinion as regards that? — It becomes rather a delicate 
question, because it would infer an opinion regarding the condiict or value of 
other undertakings, but generally I may say that my opinion is that a standard 
report of debates would act as a considerable moral stimulus to the newspapers 
in general for the improvement of their reports. 

23 8. You do not think that another result might be likely to happen, namely, 
that the newspaper-s which at pr^ent report most fuUy would be less inclined 
to go on reporting fully with the knowledge that their readers might get the 
report somewhere else ? — That is impossible for me to say ; I cannot tell what 
view newspaper proprietors might take of their own interests. 

239. I think there is no other country in which there has been anything like 
a report published similar to the “ Congressional Globe,” is there?— There has 
been in R.’ance for a very long while an official publication of their debates ; 

0.121. B4 ibelieve 
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Mr. I believe as early as the First French Revolution the " Moniteur ” published a 
T. C. Hansard, very wonderful collection of their debates, and that is continued to this day in 
a8 June 1878- the “ Journal Officiel.” 

240. But there is nothing like so good a report as the report in the “ Con- 
gressional Globe” ?— No. 

24-1 . Mr. Cowen.] I think you say that the public.ation of Hansard’s Debates 
by your father commenced in 1803: — In 1806; the Parliamentary History in 
1803. The Parliamentary History is a collection of all antecedent records of the 
debates, such as were known up to that time, and is continued up to 1 803 ; and 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, which is the contemporary record of the 
debates, commenced in 1806, and has been continued from that time to the 
present ; and I should ask leave to hand this in {hamling in a paper) . 

242. Then from 1806 to 18/7, the speculation was entirely a private one, and 
you received no assistance or help whatever from the Government, or from 
Parliament, towards the publication ?— None from Parliament. I have a series 
of papers of correspondence commencing in 1855 ; do you wish me to go into 
the history of the applications that I have made to the Government t They are 
interesting ; but it is a question whether the Committee desire to go into these 
details. 

243. The point I wish to bring out is, that from 1806 till 18/7> the publication 
was an entirely private speculation, and all you received from the Government 
during that period, either you or your father, was the purchase of a certain 
number of copies of your publication? — Not quite so. Up to 1855, we received 
no specific subscription from the Government ; such public offices as required the 
Debates subscribed individually ; but in 1855, in consequence of a Memorial of 
Peers and Members to Lord Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Cornewall Lewis, brouglit the matter before the Trea- 
sury, and J was ordered to discontinue supplying the public offices individually, 
and in lieu of that, the Stationery Office was directed to subscribe for 100 copies 
at the price at which they were supplied to private Members. Three years sub- 
sequently to that, namely, in 1858, Mr. Disraeli being Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that number was increased to 120; and, if you please, I will hand in 
the directions that I had from the Comptroller of the Stationery Office, for the 
distribution of those 120 copies. I am now told that there are 124 copies 
taken. 

244. Then, until recently, all the Government or Parliament has done towards 
the publication of these Parliamentary Debates of yours has been subscribing 
for 120 Or 124 copies ? — That is all the assistance that 1 have, ever had from the 
Government ; but there is a gi*eat deduction to be made from that, because, 
whereas formerly the subscription for the year was fixed according to the quan- 
tity, and was seldom less than eight guineas, and sometimes was nine guineas, and 
in one or two instances, ten guineas, it was an implied condition with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the subscription should be a fixed sum of five 
guineas, in lieu of these other sums ; and the consequence of this assistance 
given to me by the Government by the purchase of copies, accompanied by 
the reduction of the subscription, and the discontinuance of individual copies, 
was, that I obtained a pecuniary gain of 40 1. 

245. By reducing the price, although they did take the 120 copies, the 
amount of help that the Government gave to you in that way was practically 
40h a year r' — Yes ; it was of great value, but not in a pecuniary sense. 

246. Then during the whole of these 70 years, I think, the reports that have 
appeai-ed have been got exclusively from newsjDaper reports, either provincial 
or London newspapers ; up tiU the beginning of this year you had no repre- 
sentative in the Gallery whatever?— That is so. 

247. You say that you have had no complaint generally from Members as to 
the way in which their speeches are reported ? — Very much the reverse ; the 
approbation that I receive is most gratifying to me, with exceptions. 

248. Are we to understand that to-day the Members are satisfied with the 
reports that appear in your publication, that is to say, considering the circum- 
stances under which it is published ?— I have no doubt that that is so, con- 
sidering the ch’cumstances under which it is published. 

249. It is not an absolute approval of the reports which appear, but it is an 
approval of your work, considering the difficulties under which it is engaged 
in ? — That unquestionably is so ,* it cannot be put too emphatically. 

250. Is 
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those two columns an independent Member may introduce a Bill, and his 
remarks may be reduced into 20 or 30 lines containing the statement of the 
objects of the Bill, while the answer of the Minister who opposes it may occupy 
the best part of a column ? — Yes. 

262. So that you have no statement in favour of the Bill, but you have the 

Ministerial reply to it in full?— It operates both ways. If the Minister intro- 
duces a Bill the report is a fuU one, while, perhaps, the^ answer to it, however 
conclusive, is insufficiently reported; and, vice versa, a Ministerial reply upon a 
private speech, introducing a Bill, would be given at great length, or usually 
is given at great length, _ _ . 

263. You spoke of having an official report, and I gather your opinion to be 
that an official report published alone would not sell r — Yes. 

264. You have that opinion upon the experience of America r — I think that 
neither the United States nor France, where a system of the greatest distribution 
prevails, will give you an example, because in those countries they do not try 
to sell ; you cannot tell whether they would sell, or otherwise. 

265. Is it not the fact that in America every Member of Congress receives 
20 or 30 copies of his paper, and that eveiy public institution also receives a 
number, and that that of itself destroys the circulation ?— Every Member of the 
Senate receives two copies for his own use, one at his private house, and one 
laid upon his desk in the Senate House ; and he has 12 copies for distribution 
as well. Every Member of the House of Representatives has two copies also 
for his own use, and he has 24 copies for distribution. I am not certain how 
the transmission is managed ; it has varied a great deal, but I believe it to be 
that the Members are now supplied with a sufficient number of a peculiar 
official stamp for the transmission of national documents — national Blue 
Books. 

266. The fact is that in America a Member gets a dozen of those papers, 
an d can on certain conditions get two dozen ? — The Members of the House of 
Representatives get two dozen. 

267. And these publications are not only given free, but axe distributed free ? 
— 'I hey are practically distributed free. 

268. Therefore that upsets the question of sale altogether; you could not 
have a sale under such circumstances ? — Quite so ; they distribute in that way 
to public officera and others that you may suppose entitled, 13,000 copies, 
and that effectually puts an end to any chance of a sale. 

269. Then in France the distribution is on a limited scale, but still there is 
a sale for the OfficialJournal; I think you will find that Official Journal circu- 
lates as an ordinary newspaper ; the “ Moniteur” is a private speculation, but 
the Official Journal is the journal of the Government ?— On looking at my papers 
I do not seem to have taken that point. 

270. You do not know, therefore, as a fact, that the Official Journal which 
contains the report of the proceedings in the French Assembly is published as 
a newspaper, and that it has a fair circulation, a paying circulation ? — I believe 
it is not circulated as a distinct publication ; it is a part ; the reports may be 
official, and they are inserted in the official part of the " Journal Officiel.” 

271. The “ Moniteur” is an entirely private speculation?—! find this in the 
Blue Book : “ The full reports appear in the unofficial part of the ' Journal 
Officiel,’ of the morning after the sitting, signed by the Director of the Steno- 
graphic Service” ; but whether that “ Journal Officiel” is sold as a newspaper, 
or distributed in any other way, I do not know. 

272. In France there are four reports, a verbatim report, a condensed report, 
a less condensed report, and a summary ; and these four reports are distributed 
amongst the French papers for sale. Does it occur to you that it would be 
practicable to publish an official report in this country after the model of the 
French ?—I think if I may be permitted an opinion on the subject, that would 
be a very ruinous and destructive proceeding. I do not think that you have quite 
stated the system correctly. The first report is the compte-rendu in extenso ; 
that is a full verbatim report, and it appears in the “ Journal Officiel ” the next 
morning. A distinct staff apparently, though under the same direction, draws up 
that same evening a compte-rendu analytique, and that is distributed gratis to the 
French newspapers 5 it must not exceed two and a-half columns, and the French 
newspapers must iosert that analysis without alteration. .That is further dis- 
tilled 
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tilled into a co 7 npte-rendii analytique sommaire, and that must not exceed one 
column ; but that summary the newspaper that asks for it must use as it 

stands. There is a fourth, which is not a publication and is never printed 

which is in fact our Votes and Journals. ^ 

273. The object of the French Government in publishing these reports was, 
that the reports that appear in the Journals, whether long or short shall be 
impartial, and a fair reproduction of the discussion that takes place ; that was 
the object r-Tliat may be their intention, butlam afraid that their impartiaiitr 
IS altogether on the side of the Government which draws it up. It ms thi;. 
wliich induced me to say, at the commencement of your questions on this sub- 
ject, that I thought the plan would not succeed in this country. 

27d* Yoi.ir belief is, that you would not find a sufficient numb^’ of people to 
purchase a paper containing the reports of the speeches of Members of Parlia- 
ment ?— Not a paper confined exclusively to the reports of the debates ; you. 
would not find persons who would pm’chase them. 

275. _ In France, with their official report, they also publish’the Government, 
advertisements ; would it be possible, do you think, to add to the publication of 
the reports of Parliament the advertisements that appear in the “Gazette;” the 
“ Gazette” is a source of revenue to the Government, to the extent of some 
30,000 1 . a year ; if that were added to .the publication of an official report 
would that be likely, in your judgment, to have a sale ?— I think the effect 
would be to smother the Parliamentary Report ; nobody would purchase the 
Government advertisements for the sake of reading them ; and those who were 
interested in them, and would purchase this paper for the sake of the Govern- 
ment advertisements, certainly would not trouble themselves to read the reports 
of the debates ; that is iny opinion. , 

276. Your opinion, I suppose, is, that the reports of speeches in Parliament 
are not a saleable commodity for newspapers, and therefore they are not pub- 
lished ? — It is not a saleable commodity by itself to be remunerative as a specu- 
lation ; that is my opinion. 

277. Sir Hmrp T. Holland.'] You said that the time allowed to Members for 
revision varies from fom to six days ; what regulates that variation of time, the 
length of the speech, or the period of the Session?— The exigencies of the 
printing office. 

27 8» With regard to the Wednesday reports, have you found that larger 
additions are made to your reports of Wednesday’s speeches by Members who 
are revising such speeches ? — No ; hut the reports of the Wednesday’s debates 
in “ Hansard ” are not altogether open to the charge of deficiency, because I have 
many other sources from which Wednesday’s debates are very largely extended 
in “ Plansard,” and I do not think that, as regai’ds the length of the report of 
Wednesday’s debates, we are open to much condemnation. But it is a blot 
upon the whole system. 

279. But when you speak of its being a blot, you are rather referring to the 
reports as they appear in the daily papers, are you not ? — And in “ Hansard ” 
too, only in a less degree. 

iSo. I suppose as regards your reports in “Hansard,” that there is no diffi- 
culty, you having all the other reports to compile from? — ^The Wednesday’s 
d^cussions being for the most part on questions introduced by private Mem- 
bers, or on subjects in which societies are interested, there are a very great 
number of special reports that I am able to make use of ; and we have at this 
moment an instance of that in the fact that the debate on the Women’s Dis- 
abilities Removal has been reported by me at my own expense (I have received 
some consideration for it), and I believe there is nothing omitted. 

281. With reference to the United States, I gather that the “Congressional 
Record ” is subsidised by the Government ?— It is entirely managed and printed 
by the Government. 

282. And the Members now receive that gratis ? — Yes. 

283. It is the case, is it not, that they used to have to purchase a number of 
the “ Congressional Globe” ; a certain number of copies was assigned to each 
Member, but he had to purchase them, had he not ? — No, I think not. 

284. Are you speaking of that from your ovra knowledge r— I have read the 
matter up very much, and I have, not made a note to that effect. 

285. “ By a Resolution of the Senate of the 7th August 1846, each Member 
of the Senate was authorised to subscribe for 12 copies of the debates of Con- 
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gress as published in the ‘ Congressional Globe.’ ’’—They pass a great many 
resolutions, and do not act up to them ; I do not see any direction for purchase 

286. The word subscription generally implies a payment; however, you do 
not know anything more than appears in this Parliamentary Return ? — I have 
never had that subject mooted. 

287. With respect to the system in the colonies, can you add any information 
to the Return which was made in 1874, to Parliament?— Yes, I can give you 
some information upon that point. This {pointing to a Paper), with regard to 
the Dominion of Canada, is an entire addition. 

288. Can you state shortly now, whether an official paper, containing the 
debates is subsidised by the Government of the Dominion ? — The “ Dominion 
Hansard ” is a Government publication, and is under the management of a 
Select Standing Committee. 

289. It appears from the extract from the Journals which you hand in, that 
arrangements have been made that after daily distribution of the printed sheets, 
24 hours will be allowed the Members to make corrections of verbal errors in 
their speeches before the edition for binding is struck off ? — Yes. 

290. Have you got any further information as regards the great Australasian 
colonies ? — I can give you no further information with regard to the Colony of 
Victoria than appears in the Blue Book. With regard to Queensland, Brisbane, 
the report are got out by the next morning, and members are allowed to correct 
their speeches ; copies are sold at three half-pence each. In New Zealand the 
publication of debates is a private speculation, and I have a newspaper scrap 
soliciting the payment of the subscriptions to the “ New Zealand Hansard.” 

291. Do you mean that in New Zealand there is no sum paid by the Govern- 
ment ? — None ; at least I have looked into the Appropriation Act for the colony, 
and there is no sum for that purpose. 

292. Has there been any alteration in New South Wales? — 1 know nothing 
more than what may be in that Blue Book. 

293. With regard to New Zealand, the reporters there are paid by salaries ; 
are those salaries not paid by the Government ; there is one chief reporter at 
500 1 . a-year, and five reporters at 250 1 . a-year ; are not those reporters paid 
by the Government ? — I think not. 

294. Can you suggest to us any improvement with respect to the existing 
arrangement which has been sanctioned by the Chancellor of theE.xchequer? — 
So far as the existing arrangement is concerned, and especially as to the four 
points, I cannot suggest any improvement. I am not satisfied with the method 
in M'hich the effect is produced, but the result I believe to be unexceptionable — 
that is to say those four points are re[iorted as pei'fectly as reports can be. 

295. May I ask you what you mean by not being satisfied with the manner 
in which the effect is produced ? —My arrangements are very excellent and 
effectual for the purpose of reporting a part of the debates of the House, but are 
not effectual for reporting the debates generally. 

296. Have you any suggestion to make as to any mode by which the existing 
arrangements might be improved r — I should like an improvement for Wednes- 
day — at a greater expense of course ; but as to the rest of the debates not 
included in these four points, I have great difficulty in seeing any half-way-house 
between letting maftem stand as they are (which, as regards those parts of the 
debates I think eminently unsatisfactory), and having full reports provided and 
paid for., 

297. Full and official reports ?— I do not say official ; that is a matter for con- 
sideration ; there is a distinction in principle between official reports and full 
reports. 

298. But have you thought over the matter sufficiently to say whether in 
your own judgment you think that the reports should be official ? — I have 
thought over it a great deal ; it is a complete subject ; if you are prepared to go 
into it 1 would go into it, but it is a very large subject, and would require much 
consideration. It is a thing too large to come in incidentally, I think, if I may 
be permitted to say so; I am quite prepared to go into it whenever you please. 

299. I should like to have your judgment upon it? — In my opinion official 
reports have for some time become a public necessity. I tlunk that the 
Imperial Parliament, which is the mother of Parliaments, is behind all the other 
Legislatmes in Europe, and almost in the world, in not having an official record of 
its spoken proceedings, of the argumentative and deliberative part of legislation. 

300. Probably 
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300. Probably you would not think it necessary to interfere in any way with 
any private reports of the proceedings in Parliament, but you would allow those 
to go on concun-ently with the official report which you desire to see as an 
official report ?— I would not interfere with any report. But allow me to say that 
this touches upon a subject which is of very great impoi*tance to me, because 
my fortune and position is entirely involved in “ Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates,” and I have a great moral claim to consideration in any changes that 
may take place. In giving you frankly my opinion upon tliis subject, I am 
bound to say that I reserve all equities. I say so, because I do not assert any 
exclusive right, nor have I any rights that I could maintain, either at law or in 
equity. 

301. 'hlr. Mitclidl Henryk You were asked a question as to whether your 
collation of the reports of Members’ speeches, and your editing of them, 
amounted to your putting into the mouth of Members what they oi^ht to have 
said, rather than what they did say ; does your manipulation of speeches amount 
to anything of that kind ?— No ; what we find that is good, and that is well 
sustained, the collators retain ; in fact, it would require very great ability to 
supply arguments to individual Members. 

302. To the extent, then, to which you answered that question in the affirma- 
tive, did you mean that you do for their speeches that which the nevi^papers 
profess to do, put them into good English grammar ? — We do that. 

303. Is that what you meant by the answer you gave:— I meant to exclude 
the inference of that suggestion, that material is put into a speech by revisers 
which is not found to be supported by authority. 

304. It was not my suggestion; I asked the question in reference to an 
answer of yours which had been given to that question in those words. Do you 
in your great experience find, or have you found, that Members generally 
attempt unfairly to revise their speeches ? — Decidedly not. 

305. If an attemi^t were made which in your opinion was unfair to alter a 
speech, should you permit it? — No. 

306. Do you consider that you have a kind of moral responsibility to the 
House of Commons to deal with speeches in the manner that you have described, 
and not to permit unfair alterations ?— I consider that I have a moral duty to 
exercise that power. 

307. You have on some occasions had difficulties with particular Members on 
that very point, I believe?— I have. 

308. 1 will not ask you anything further upon that. Do you ever receive 
from Members reports of their speeches taken especially for themselves by 



reporters in tbe gallery? — Yes. 

309. As a general rule, I presume those reports are longer than would be 

obtained in other ways? — Much longer. . , t i 1 l 

310. And do you publish them then without question ?— If I know that they 
are speoiaUy reported, I know that they are true, and I use them. _ 

311. Have you found that there is a general desire for verbatim reporting, 

or for full and accurate reporting ?— I think that while some enthusiasts go to 
verbatim reporting, the general opinion is for full and accurate reporting ; the 
public do not require verbatim reports. v 1. i.- 

312. Then the official reports to which you refer would not be verbatiin 
reports, but full and accurate reports:— They would be fuU and accurate, but 
they would not be verbatim in this respect, that certain duplications, and small 
matters which, as any gentleman in the House of Commons knows perfectly 
welfare not necessary to the argument or sense to be recorded, would be 

omitted : otherwise they should be verbatim. t -l 1* 

313 Now at the time when Hansard ” first appeared, ml 806, 1 heheve, can 
you tell us what arrangement existed for newspaper reporting ?— I was not 

314. Am I correct in supposing that it was not until aftei- that date that very 

full Id accurate reports were |iven in any of “ 

recoUection of newspaper reporting, I think, must be taken to be of peat 
debates, first upon the Reform BiU, but more particularly what are geneiaUy 

called the great Protection debates. r 4.1,0 nonoTo 

315. ThI “Morning Chronicle,” I think, was one of the earhest offte pape^^ 
which obtained celebrity on account of its report .—It was one of the earnest 



and one of the best. 
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316. That was considerably later, if I am not mistaken, than 1806 ? — I do not 
know the date ; I can only speak with reference to the debates of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Administration, about 1844. The great debates which took place upon 
the great reforms of commerce and the com laws ; the great Protection debates, 
in fact. 

317. Then is it the inference from what you state, that the fact of “ fJansard ” 
being quoted in the House of Commons as almost an official publication arises 
from the fact, that it was almost the only publication which gave reports of the 
proceedings in the House of Commons on which Members could rely ? — I think 
so ; the authority of “ Hansard ” is not, and never has been in any sense official 
or authoritative ; it has rested always upon the confidence placed in the 
character of those who conduct it. 

318. My question is, whether the quoting of “Hansard,” which is the 
ordinary mqde of referring to past Proceedings in Parliament, arises from the 
fact that “ Hansard” was really the best report which was obtainable in the 
early part of the century? — There was a period of four or five years in vvhich a 
publication called the “ Mirror of Parliament,” was superior to “ Hansard,” 
but for the remainder of its existence it fell away and is worthless except for 
certain speeches. But for some four or five years the reports of the “ Mirror 
of Parliament ” were much longer, .and I believe more extensively corrected than 
“ Hansard.” 

319. Is it within your knowledge that until the last few years it was con- 
sidered rather irregular in Parhament to quote reports from newspapers ? — 
Yes. 

320. But that the reports which were quoted were C|uoted from “ Hausai’d,” 
whether by Ministers, or by other persons speaking with authority ; they refen*ed 
to the report which appeared in “ Hansard” ? — Yes. 

321 . It is the case that in late years that rule appears to have been some- 
what relaxed, and we liave reports of speeches quoted from certain news- 
papers by name ? — I believe it is so ; but w’hether it is lawful or not, I cannot 
say. 

322. You attach very great value to the copyright of “Hansard” ?— Un- 
doubtedly. 

323. Do you think that you have a moral and equitable claim to be con- 
sidered in this matter, although not actually officially recognised by the House 
of Commons as their Reporter, yet as really and virtually their Reporter since 
the commencement of this century ?~I think I.have the greatest moral claim 
for consideration in any arrangements that may be made. 

324. Can you tell us in what countiies “ Hansard” has been adopted for the 
name of the Parliamentary official repoi-ts r — When Prussia first had a Con- 
stitutional representation there was a record of their debates, called “Das 
Preussisches Hansard,” and since that time none of our colonies have established 
authorished reports of their debates without adopting that name. The “ Queens- 
land Hansard,” the “ Victorian Hansard,” the “ Dominion Hansard,” the “ New 
Zealand Hansard,” are examples, and I believe there are others ; and even 
when the title of the publication is not specifically “ Hansard,” the name is 
dropped, and “ Hansard ” is used to represent it ; at least so I am informed. 
These are matters that interest my vanity, but are not important, perhaps. 

325. Of course this is a great honour done to “ Hansard have any of these 
assemblies made you any official acknowledgment of the adoption of this title ; 
I do not mean pecuniary acknowledgment ? — No ; they have invaded the copy- 
right of my name without asking my leave. 

326. Referring to the book that you have put in in reference to speeches 
sent out for correction, and the period when returned, I see against some of 
them the word “cancelled” written ?— It was not intended that those books 
should be criticised, except for the numbers ; I did not intend that the name of 
any individual Member should be spotted. With permission, I would rather 
not go into some of those details. 

327. I will ask my question in a different way; if you have taken reports 
through your own reporter, and are persuaded that the reports are accurate, 
do you ever cancel those reports ? — Not my own report ; I have refused one 
request of that sort to-day. 

328. You have refused to do it r — Yes ; and I have refused one to-day. 

329. Do Members occasionally ask you to cancel a report for “ Hansard” of 

a speech 
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a speecL whicli you know was delivered in the House ? — I am asked to cancel 
reports of speeches made in the House which are the result of collation : and if 
the report sent to me is obviously fairly within the rule of correct reports, 

I would not hesitate to cancel my own. ’ 

330. To substitute a more Correct report ?— If I was satisfied that it was a 
more correct report I would not hesitate to substitute the one for the other. 

33 1 . But the term “ cancelled ” does not amount to the term “ suppressed ” ? 
— No. 

332. You never suppress a report ? — No. 

333. Do 1 rightly understand that you occasionally substitute in your publi- 
cation a better report than that which you have in your own hands ?— If I am 
satisfied that it is a better report sent to me in bond fide. 

334. But you never suppress a report?— Never. 

335. Mr. Dunhar^ When you send a report to a Member, and he does not 
return it, what do you do ? — I use the type as it stands. 

336. What per-centage of Members generally correct their reports ?— If you 
mean what per-centage of all the Members of the House correct theh reports, 

I cannot tell what per-centage of the 658 Members speak. 

337. I mean what per-centage of those who had taken any part in the 
debates ? — Those tables that I have handed in will tell you that directly ; they 
tell you to the last figure ; it is from one-half to two-thirds who return their 
speeches corrected. 

338. If you were to report the whole proceedings in as full a manner as you 
do now on the four points, what staff do you suppose you would require ? — 

I apprehend that there must be a staff of 16 to 18 shorthand writers, perhaps, 
or more. 

339. If you gave official reports of all the proceedings you would have largely 
to increase the quantity of the reports ? — Yes. 

340. What do you sell the reports at now, five guineas ? — Yes. 

341 . If there were full reports, what could you sell them at ? — I could only 
go by the rule of thi’ee ; if four volumes cost five guineas, so many volumes will 
cost so much. 

342. Sir Henry Holland.l You might keep down the price to five guineas if 
the Government gave you a larger subvention ? — If the Government increases 
its subvention proportionately, then the price to an individual Member need not 
be more than five guineas. 

343. Mr. Hall.'] I understand that your reporters have nothing to do with 
an ordinary debate now ?— No ; except after twelve o’clock. 

344. And then they come in ? — Yes, 

345. What have your collators to do with the reports which your reporters 
take in Committe ; have they anything to do with that, or is the work quite 
distinct? — No; the manuscripts of the shorthand writers are handed in to the 
manager of the reporting staff ; they are put into consecutive order by him, and 
by bim are passed to the printing and publishing office, or rather into the 
jevisers’ hands ; they are then taken in hand by the revisers, and are read care- 
fully, and passages verified if required ; and where there are collateral reports 
-they go through precisely the same collation as if there was no manuscript at all. 

346. But what are they verified by?— I mean that they verify extracts, 
quotations from previous volumes of “ Hansard ’’—everything which a conscien- 
tious reviser would do at his desk. 

347. I notice in looking over “Hansard” that the general run of speeches 
are given in the third person, hut some in the first ; is that always the doing of 
the Member who corrects the speeches, or is there a difference made to certain 
Members by you? — There is no difference made to certain Members as such; 
no Member is entitled to ask or press me to report either in the first person or 
in the third ; it depends upon the reporter. 

348. And it is not always the result of the Member’s own correction?— 
Never. 

349. He does not transfer from the third to the first person ?— Almost never. 

350. There are many speeches that appeal* in your publication and occur in 
a debate which in the newspapers are given in the third person, but in yours in 
the first ?— When they are derived from a source where the speech is given 
in the first person. 

351. What source would that be?- — The special reports for country nevre- 
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papers and other sources in which the original is in the first person. But 
more frequently the report in the first person is the speech of some very 
important Member or Minister whose speech it is desirable to take at full 
length, and then it is more easy to take it in the first person than in the 
third. 

352. Can you give me the date of the “Min’or of Parliament”? — I do not 
recollect it. 

353. Do you know whether there are any copies extant ; they are not obtain- 
able now, I suppose ? — Scarcely. 

354. Sir Benry T. Holland^ Was not the date 1833? — The “ MiiTor of 
Parliament” was commenced in 1828, and was continued in foolscap folio to 
1837 ; in 8vo. from 1837 to 1841. 

355. Mr. Hall.^ Why are the Wednesday’s debates in the London papers 
less reported than those on other days ; what is the reason of that ? — I think 
that is a question I cannot answer ; that is within the breast of the newspaper 
proprietor. 

356. But you know no reason ? — I know none. 

357. But as a fact, your collators have greater difficulty, have they, in put- 
ting Wednesday’s speeches into tj pe, than other speeches on other evenings ? 
— Yes ; we cannot make anythmg of them unless there is some special 
report. 

358. I suppose reporters practically have a certain space given them by their 
editors into which they must get the repoit of the night’s or the day’s debate ; 
is that so ? — I believe that is so ; but that is information which I am not in a 
condition to afford; I never had anything to do with lhat. 

359. The expense of collating against reporting is very considerably less, I 
suppose ?- Much less. 

360. Mr. Barclay.] I wish to ask you this ; supposing the House of Commons 
sits to 12 o’clock at night, within what time could a verbatim report of the 
speeches up to 12 o’clock be delivered in type ; how soon could the speeches be 
delivered in type r — That is a matter of organisation and money. 

361. But within reasonable limits, so that it could be practicallycarried out? 
— With organisation and money they might be printed the next day. 

362. Do you mean in 12 hours or 24 hours? — I conceive that it is possible, 
if desirable, that a debate up to 12 o’clock at night might be laid upon the 
Table at the meeting of the House the next day at 4 o’clock; but it would be 
a very tremendous task, and everything approaching to revision must be 
abandoned ; there must be no interruption from the reporters’ pen to the laying 
of the print upon the table. 

363. The newspapers occasionally have a speech made at 12 o’clock at night, 
in type the next morning ; a verbatim report, do they not ? — The perfoi*mances 
of the best London journals in that respect are most admirable ; but 1 cannot 
answer the question specifically. 

364. You do not know about the arrangements of the London newspapers 
for giving verbatim reports of the speeches, when they so desire, up to mid- 
night ?— I do not. 

365. You are in favour of having an official report of the proceedings of the 
House ? — I think it a necessity. 

366. Do you mean by that a verbatim report of the speeches of Members ? — 
Yes. 

367. With such a report, to what extent would you allow corrections to be 
made?— Do you mean an immediate report ? 

368. I mean a report that you call an official report ; I want to know a little 
more about the character of the official report that you recommend ? — Whenever 
the Committee think it righc, I would put a scheme before them for an official 
or a full non-official report. The time that must be allowed for revision must 
depend upon the rapidity with which Parliament desires to have the report 
produced. 

369. The point which I wish to have your opinion about is this ; you recom- 
mend an official report of the proceedings of the House including a verbatim 
report of the speeches by Members, and that report I understand from what 
you say you are going to send to Members for revision before final approval 
and printing ; to what extent do you contemplate in this scheme to allow 
Members to re-touch their speeches in proof?— Very little more than 

trimming 
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trimming the grammar and language, and occasional elision of redundancy ; 
but I should not propose to allow correction of substance. 

370. Under the present system of the reports in “ Hansard ” where a Member 
happens to express in a single sentence something which he afterwai-ds very much 
desires he had not said, do you allow such Member to suppress that sentence in the 
proof which you send him for correction ?— No, I exercise a moral judgment in 
the matter ; but when you ask me if I allow a Member to strike out a sentence, 
and whether it is to be omitted as a matter of course, I certainly would not 
allow that. 

371. Does it ever appear in “ Hansar’d ” that we have references by Members 
■who have spoken subsequently to one sentence of a speech which has been de- 
livered by a previous speaker, but which does not appear in the report of that 
Member’s speech in “ Hansard r — That frequently happens ; it must neces- 
sarily happen in all condensed reports; the Member who hears the whole 
speech may have specially noticed a sentence which the reporter may have 
thought unimportant, and omitted to take ; and therefore a subsequent speaker 
may reply upon that statement notwithstanding that it will not appear in the 
report afterwards published. 

372. Are you able to say that a hiatus does not arise in consequence of the 
speaker not having excised tliai sentence from the report when sent to him by 
you r — I have never discovered such a thing. 

373. In the official report to which you refer do you contemplate allowing 
such a proceeding r—No. 

374. Mr. Ilutchhmih'] You receive a subsidy of 2 , 000 /. a year from the 
Government r— No ; there is a vote for this one year of 3,000/. 

375. Will you tell us how many copies you sell of “ Hansard’s Debates,” and 
at what price ; if you do not like to answer the question, do not answer it ? — 
I do not think I ought to answ^er that at present ; I do not wish to conceal it 
ultimately ; but it is evident that it must have a great effect on the personal 
question. 

376. Now, you say that you have a staff of reporters ; how many in number ? 
— My staff consists of four. 

377. You say that you have a staff of four reporters, and that they report for 
you in a manner which you have described as absolutely fully? — I have a staff 
of four reporters. 

378. "Who report, as you say, absolutely fully ; the question I wish to ask is 
whether they report for you alone? — Those four report for me alone. 

379. You. tell us that you have reason to believe that honourable 
Members are satisfied with the reports in “ Hansard,” and you gavfe us 
a list of 4,268 speeches sent out and 2,363 returned, which leaves a 
margin of 1,905 unreturned ; do you suppose that the 1,905 who did not 
return their speeches did not return them because they were satisfied with 
them? — I have been told by a considerable number of Members that when 
they do not return their speeches, it is because they are satisfied with the 
report. 

380. And you .accept that as the explanation, when a speech is not 
returned, that it is satisfactory? — 1 am pleased to take it so ; it is no business 
of mine. 

381. Now let me ask you this question; how do you distribute the work 
between your four reporters on the one hand, and your collators and compilers 
on the other ; do you put the four reporters on one set of Members, and leave 
the other set of speeches to the compilers and collators? — I must ask you to 
allow me to interpose a piece of information which is of great importance. 
The four reporters who are my staff are assisted very largely, almost ad libitum, 
by reporters who are called in from the Gallery as occasion may require. The 
number of gentlemen who are willing to assist my staff in that way is very 
considerable ; and I have what is considered a perfect report of a whole 
day’s proceedings w'hich were reported by 14 gentlemen in 16 turns [handing 

382. That is not my question; my question is, how you distribute the work 
between the gentlemen who report and the gentlemen who collate and compile; 
is there a division of labour by which the speeches of certain gentlemen in the 
House are to be reported, and the speeches of certain gentlemen are to be col- 
lated and compiled ? — Certainly not ; the report taken for me in the House is 
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confined, not to the persons, but to the classes that I have undertaken to report, 
namely, the Private Bills by Order, the Discussions in Committee of Supply, 
the Discussions in Committee on Public Bills, and the Post Midnight Debates ; 
but as to who speaks in them is no concern of the reporters ; every gentleman, 
who speaks during debates on those four points is reported, and reported in 
full. 

383. Then upon the Wednesdays, when the reports are confessedly inade- 
quate, the proceedings not generally coming within the limits of the four points 
which you have mentioned, your staff of four reporters are not concerned ; they 
are not engaged on the Wednesday ?— They are not employed. Those are the 
directions {handing some jjapers to the Chairman) to the chief of my staff as to 
the business of each day that falls within his province — those which are underlined 
with red ink ; and if you will turn over a few of those and see the amount of 
business put down for him on each day, I think you will see that there is quite 
enough work cut out. 

3 84. Sir Alexander Gordon.'] I understood you to say that your reporter comes 
into the Gallery at six o’clock ? — We are entitled to our seat at six ^)’clock ; but 
if there is business for him he must be there before. 

385. Then does not your business include the questions that are put to 
Ministers ? — ^We derive them from the proper sources ; they are not reported 
by my staff. 

38b. What do you call the “proper sources ” for the answers of Ministers ? — 
The answers of Ministers are cut and dried, and generally there is no dif- 
ference. 

387. I ask you what are the proper sources for recording the answers 
which Ministers give to questions ? — They are taken from the daily London 
papers. 

38S. Is it not. within your experience that if you take, say, four London 
newspapers, they will give four different reports of an answer?— No, I think 
not. 

389. And if I were to tell you that only last week I was met in the lobby 
by some one who showed me four different reports of an answer, and asked me 
which was correct, what should you say to that ? — ^I cannot say. 

390. Then the business for which you are paid does not include the answers 
of Ministers ? — No. 

391. But are not the answers given by Ministers sometimes of a very impor- 
tant character ? — Most important. 

392. May I ask your opinion whether answers of Ministers ought not to be 
reported as correctly and authoritatively as any other proceedings ? — 1 have 
already said that I think you should have official reports. 1 conceive with 
regard to the answers of Ministers, that it is of the greatest possible irapor- 
xance that the answers of Ministers should^be reported with the uttermost 
exactitude. 

393. Then in this copy of one of your hooks, in which the answers are very 
elaborately put, you have obtained them from the London newspapers ? — The 
answers of Ministers published in “Hansard” may be, aln-jost without excep- 
tion, relied upon as being the answers given. 

394. Then I must go back again and ask what authority you trust to for 
that ? — They are included among the 5,000 speeches that are sent out fur 
revision; I do not think I can go closer than that. 

395. Is this form in my hand the form in which you propose to issue 
“Hansard” in future? — No ; it is one of the schemes that I have drawn up ; 
that happens to be a convenient form ; it contains on each page exactly two 
pages of “ Hansard,” and it is a day taken throughout by my reporters, 
excepting the questions and answers. 

396. I understood you to say that you have given a verbatim report of the 
debate upon Women’s Disabilities ? — Yes. 

397. Was that because you thought it was so important ? — No ; I wiis asked 
by those who do think it important to report it specially, and I paid for it, and 
I shall be repaid a portion. 

398. By those who asked you to have it reported?— Yes ; rather more than 
half the actual money it co.st me. 

399. That will form part of your volume of Reports ?— Yes. 

400. Therefoi'e 
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400. Therefore that debate upon Women’s Rights would be more accurately 
reported than some of the other debates which we have had • — Certainly. 

401. Does not that open the door to the political bias of the editor in- 
fluencing the record which Parliament has of a debate ?— No ; as long as the 
report is acccurate I do not see that any exception can he taken to it on the 
ground that other reports are not so accurate. 

402. You do not profess to report all debates verbatim, and if you select 
one debate to be reported verbatim, it gives greater prominence to that debate 
than any other not so reported ?— It does. 

403. May I ask (do not answer this if you would rather not), do Members 
ever ask to be reported verbatim r— Yes ; not very frequently, but it is so some- 
times. 

4U4. I believe persons, Members of Parliament even, cannot purchase 
“ Hansard ” in individual volumes ? — No. 

405. One condition you expect is, that the subscription shall be continuous ? 
— For the Session. 

406. Now, is it not the case that old copies of “ tiansard,” complete sets 
of “ Hansard," are very much sought after by persons when they establish libraries 
and institutions r — No doubt. 

407. And in the Colonies they ai*e sought after ? — Very much. 

408. You know what the Congress pay for the publication of then- reports ? 
— Ves. 

409. Will you state what it is ?— As far as I can make out, it costs 5 C ,000 Z. 
a-3^ear. 

410. So the American Congress think it worth while to pay 56,000 I a-year 
to have their proceedings correctly reported?— Yes, and they have them badly 
done. 

411. Do you know what they pay in France?— I do not; it is not in the 
Blue Book, but I have asked the Foreign Office to obtain that information for 
me ; when I receive the answer I will, if you wish it, hand it in ; and also the 
Prussian payment. 

412. I understood you to say that Parliament pays you 1,000 Z. upon the 
condition that the subscription to “ Hansard ” does not exceed 5 Z. 6^. ? — Yes. 

413. Do I understand you also correctly that this 1,000 L of public money 
goes to assist certain Members in buying a private work ; let me illustrate that ; 
if I undertake to pay 5 Z. 5 5. for my “ Hansard,” I get a work which is worth more 
than 5 1. 5 s., and the public pay the difference ; is not that so ? — Yes, that is the 
arithmetic of it. 

414. Do not those Members of Parliament who pay the 5 1. 5 s. obtain a bene- 
fit by public money ?— I cannot consent to put it in that way. I think that 
Members of Parliament are performing public duties, and if they are compelled 
to pay 5 Z. 5 s. for having tiiat which is essential to the perfect performance of 
their public duties, I do not see why they should be called upon to pay more 
than 5 Z. 5 ^. Or (not to conceal my opinion upon the matter), I do not see why 
they should pay anything at all ; I think that these reports are the tools, if I 
may use the expression, of their trade, and 1 can no more conceive how a 
conscientious Member of Parliament can get on without “ Hansard,” than how 
he can get on without his Blue Books ; and if he has the Blue Books supplied 
to him for nothing, I do not see how the public can complain that they let him 
have “ Hansard” for 5 1. 5 s. 

41.5. Are you aware of the extent to which “ Hansard” is used in the Library 
by Members of Parliament: — I see it constantly going, and I know that in 
those public libraries which I frequent it is a perfect nuisance ; the tables are 
covered with it. 

416. Is it not the case that Members at present obtain that valuable docu- 
ment, which you say is a tool necessary for their trade, solely iii’consequence of 
the liberty they have, or because private Members choose to subscribe to your 
work? — Yes ; some do it because they feel it necessary to their work-; and 
others are, to a certain extent, induced by the conviction that if “ Hansard” 
is not supported it will be dropped, and they do not wish it to be. 

417. Your experience of dealing with reporters, as I understand it, is a very 
recent experience ? — Yes, dealing with them to any extent. 

41 8. But are you sufficiently acquainted with their abilities to know whether 
they could be trusted to report for an official report what is necessary in a 

o.J2i. D 2 speech? 
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Mr. speech ? — If you have official reports, they must report those parts of speeches 

that are unnecessary as well as those that are necessaiy, and they must also 
a8 June 1878. report unnecessary speeches. 

419. You do not quite catch my meaning : you stated, I think, that you did 
not consider verbatim reports necessary, but you considered that reports of an 
authentic character were necessary ; can you select the reporters to report the part 
of a speech that is necessary ? — I would not trust them. 

420. You would expect them to report verbatim ? — Yes ; there are, however, 
certain duplications that all speakers indulge in, and 1 would not have the same 
words taken twice over consecutively. 

421. I understood you in an early part of your evidence to .say that the 
reporter sometimes sat and did nothing, because the business going on was not 
of a character to require him to report it? — ^That is only under my arrange- 
ment ; I do not remember having answered that question ; I will answer it as a 
substantive question if you wish. 

422. Can you make any suggestion for increasing the facilities for reporting 
with regard to hearing ; it was stated by the Serjeant at Arms that only the 
front row of the Gallery was of any value for hearing? — And only part of 
that. 

423. Could you make any suggestion for increasing the facilities ? — I think 
the Reporters’ Gallery is an institution that I could not deal with, and I should 
not like to touch it. If you. have official reports, or if you choose to have private 
reports sanctioned by Parliamentary recognition ; if “ Hansard,” in fact, was con- 
tinued as a private undertaking, with a Government subvention of a sufficient 
extent — I should try my uttermost to have a special reporting box or boxes for 
the reporters, not in the Gallery, but on the floor of the building. 

424. You stated, I think, that a report of a speech might be printed, and 
delivered some time the next day ; could not you, in your department, do what 
is done by the “ Scotsman ” newspaper ; only the other day a Bill was discussed 
up to two o’clock in the morning, and at five o’clock that morning the pro- 

« ceedings up to the close of the debate were in type? — There is very little 
difference between Edinburgh and London in point of time : but you must bear 
in mind that these reports upon Scotch subjects are special reports on special 
occasions, and that what may be done and well done for one day, could not be 
done five days in the week for 26 weeks consecutively. 

423. But if the “ Scotsman,” as a private undertaking, can publish so rapidly 
in Edinburgh, matter which takes place in Parliament up to two o'clock that 
morning, surely if Parliament ultimately have a report for themselves, no 
practical difficulty would exist? — It is a question of expense and organisation ; 
whatever is done in the one c’ase might be done in the other ; there is no doubt 
of that. You were askmg me about the position of the reporters ; if you would 
like to ask me further, I can give you information on the question, if it is of any 
interest. 

426. I mean their position in the House, and the facilities for reporting ? — 
In the United States the “ principals,” by whom I understand the primary 
reporters, those who actually take the shorthand notes, remain on the floor 
during the whole sitting, talcing a verbatim record of the proceedings, and from 
time to time their shorthand notes are handed to their assistants ; the reporters 
have chahs in the body of the House in front of the clerk's desk. In France, in 
the Chamber of Deputies at Paris, the reporters’ desks are placed at the foot of 
the stairs leading to the Tribune. I do not know whether the same arrange- 
ment obtains at Versailles, but my belief is that their seats are immediately 
under the Tribune. In Italy the reporters have accommodation in the body of 
the House ; and so I ^ther as to the Colonies, they all have seats in the body 
of the House, and not in the Gallery. 

427. If Parliament was to decide upon having a report of its debates on its 
own authority, and you were asked to undertake the duty, could you suggest 
what part , of the House you would wish your reporters to be in ? — It 
would require some alteration. My desire is to look upon the Speaker as the 
centre of sound, and that the reporter should be so placed as to come within 
the base of the cone ; that is to say, that the sound should be directed to the 
Speaker and be of necessity not, quite intercepted, but very nearly intercepted 

by 
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by the reporter ; that the reporter, in fact, should hear as well as the 
Speaker. 

428. I understood you to say that the question of reporting was just a 
mechanical difficulty to be overcome and paid for?— Yes. 

429. Do you see any difficulty in deliv(;ring to each Member at four o’clock, 
when the House meets, on any day, a correct report of the speeches of the pre- 
vious day, not corrected by Members ?— Considering that the House meets late, 
and sits at least till 12 o’clock, though I beUeve it to be practicable, I doubt 
very much whether it is desirable. 

430. Have you sufficient confidence in the accuracy of your reporters to 
undertake that those reports should be presentable reports ?— If you will pay 
the best ability you will get the best reports. 

43 1 . Then, if Members were allowed the next 24 hours to correct those reports, 
or say the next 48 hours, would not that be a foundation for a correct record of 
the debates of Parliament ?— Yes ; I conceive that a scheme which should 
allow a certain but sufficient period to a diligent Member to correct his speech 
in the House might be followed by a publication on the next day, and that 
publication would be, to all intents and pm-poses, what Parliament would reason- 
ably desire. 

432. In yom* experience, would it not be a great convenience to Members 
during an adjourned debate to be able to have the next day some sort of an 
authentic report of the speeches that had been made ?~I We great difficulty 
about that ; if you offer to Members on Tuesday a debate delivered on Monday 
for the use of the next debate, and if you permit corrections to be afterwards 
included in the permanent record, you introduce, T conceive, a very great mis- 
chief; for a Member, actuated, we will suppose, by the best intentions, may take 
the first and less perfect report, and keep it, and afterwards might collate the 
corrected and published report with that original report, and might either taunt 
the Member with his original expression of opinion, or he might from time to 
time use that report which he thought most conclusive for his purpose ; and I 
should object to that very much. 

433. Could not tliat difficulty be overcome by adopting the mode which is 
used in Fi’ance, of a committee supervising alterations to prevent a Member 
making corrections which are not the mistake of the reporter? — I should pity 
the committee, and I do not think it is practicable. 

434. In France they do it ? — Do they do it ? they have got it on paper ; but 
•do they do it ? 

435. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff.] May I ask whether, in the arrangements 
which have been made for the reporting of debates after 12 o'clock, it means 
those in the House, or in Committee? — Whether in Committee or in the 
House. 

436. Hitherto sometimes it has appeared in “ Hansard,” that a Bill has passed 
a stage without discussion, when really there was a discussion, but the reporters 
had not waited for it ?— Certainly, it has been so. There is a remarkable, instance, 
if you wish to have one, in the Municipal Franchise Bill, which gave the muni- 
cipal franchise to women ; that was passed on the Consideration, as amended, 
at two o’clock in the morning, after a short and sharp debate, but not any 
report of the debate appeared in the newspapers ; but you will find a short report 
of it in “ Hansard it' was sent to me by a Member who was interested in the 
subject ; but otherwise, the fact which you mention in your question is quite 
accurate. 

437. As regards collation, I suppose at the present moment speeches are 
collated from the different newspapers?— The speeches of the general debates. 

438. I ask the question because I think I have seen that one newspaper has 
sometimes chosen to give one argument of a speaker, and another newspaper 
has given another argument, and then they have been collated and sometimes 
not put exactly in the order in which they have been made use of t — That is 
possible. 

439. But they are submitted again to the supervision of the reporters who 
have heard the speech, if I understood you rightly ? — To the supervision of the 
Members only. 

440. Did you not say that the reporters assisted the collators ? — The reporte 
of the gentlemen in the Gallery are passed into the revising room, and their 
reports are collated, verified in fact, to see that there is nothing omitted. 

D3 441. I understood 
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441 . I understood you to say that you had great assistance from the gentle- 
men in the Galleiy who assist your collators ? — No, I said that the reporters in 
the Gallery assisted my four reporters. 

442. Do the newspapers in America have separate reporting of the debates 
there ? — I think not. 

443. Ai’e there any newspaper reporters admitted at Versailles? — Yes. 

444. But do they not publish the reports furnished by the official repoi*ters ? 
— Not unless they please. The reports which are furnished by the official 
reporters are sent, as I understand, to a bureau in Paris, and are delivered to 
the newspapei-s that ask for them. liVith regard to Germany— I cannot answer 
about the Empire— but in Germany, besides an official report, which appeai*s to 
be a very imperfect affair, there is a large association, the Kamm&r Corres- 
ponde 7 iz, which has vei*y considerable reports, which the Blue Book says are 
wanting in accuracy, as can be proved by comparing them with the official 
stenogi’aphic repoiis. The “Cologne Gazette” seems to have a very efficient 
staff, and it is their reports, as I understand, that are used, or were used, in 
Germany for reference. 

445- If it were detenuined to have a staff of reporters and to have an official 
repQrt, as has been mentioned by some honourable Members, would it not be 
feasible for that staff of official reporters to furnish any newspaper that liked 
with the report on receiving payment which would go, of course, in diminution 
of the expense : — Yes, it would be possible. 

446. I mean as the debate was going on in lieu of the present system adopted 
by the newspapers ? — No, 1 think not. At least, there might be a great diffi- 
culty about it. There is no difficulty while a reporter is translating his notes 
in his WTiting many copies at once by the manifold process, but practically, I 
think it would be found that the scheme would not he acceptable. Official 
reports must mean necessarily very long reports, and a shorthand writer in 
writing out liis notes cannot write them out in eatemo for one, and in a short 
form for the other. 

447- But is it necessary that a shorthand writer should copy out with his 
own hand, or cannot his notes be copied out by somebody else who understands 
his shorthand ? — There are various ways Which can be described by those who 
understand shorthand, but I do not believe that reports of debates could be 
taken down in shorthand and be %vrittenby another person from that reporter’s 
notes. I conceive that the shorthand of a speech is shorthand shoithanded, and 
that nobody could really translate these notes except the individual who took 
them ; at least I conceive that there would be great difficulty about it. I admit 
however, that I am not so perfectly acquainted with these matters as to be 
able to give j'ou the most accm*ate information, but 1 believe that to be the 
case. 

You have never known any casein which a debate has been entirely 
omitted from “ Hansard ” ? — Yes, in early days. 

449- J am speaking of a debate being purposely omitted ; has there never been 
any pressure brought to hear upon “ Hansard,” to omit a debate altogether?-— 
Never. In answer to that question, I might say generally that I am treated, and 
always have been treated by Members, I may say, as a formidable person— I 
have never been asked to do what you refer to, and nobody seems to dare to 
a.sk me. 



4.50. Mr. Ti alter.'] With reference to some answers which you gave me in the 
early part of the morning, as to the practice which prevailed, both among Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons and among Members of the House of Lords, of 
sending in reports of their owm speeches, and making considerable coiTections ; 
you gave us some statistics ; has there been any difference, in your experience* 
between Members of the two Houses in that respect, or do you consider that 

human nature is pretty much the same in the one House as in the other? 

Human nature is much the same among Peers as it is among Commoners ; but 
then, as it happens. Peers are so much more illused that I think they are more 
eager to send to me important speeches than the Members are in the House of 
Commons. 



^ ask whether you have observed any difference, I mean whether 
} ou think that the fact of the Members of the House of Commons having con- 
stituencies to think about at all affects their conduct in that respect r No I 

tJiink not. I think that when they have sent a special report to their local 
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newspapers they hare performed the sacrifice to their amour profre, and what 
they send to me is an afterthought. 

452. The main object you think of Members of both Houses is to get the 
greatest amount of accuracy possible ? — Yes. ' ° 

453- You have told us that prior to the present year you relied entirely on 
the newspapers and other sources of information that were open to you 
and you had no reporter of your own in the House ; in fact, you hare had no 
seat m the Gallery until this year r— I have had none before this year. 

454. Had you ever applied for a seat for any staff of your own i— No ; my 
applications to the Government for assistance, spread over many years, would 
liave resulted in that, but as they did not result in the application being enter- 
tained, I have never asked for seats ; and for this reason, that from the nature of 
the work and the small extent of the sale, it "would have been impossible to meet 
the expense. 

, 455; I was going to ask you that question, whether in a. commercial point of 
view it would have been worth your while or not, without any Government 
subsidy,^ to have engaged a staff of reporters to have taken down the debates 
for you r — It would have been quite impossible. 

456. Now is your work printed from stereoplates or from type r — From 
type. 

4.57. No plates are cast? — No. 

458. So that you could not reproduce any particular debate, if there were a 
demand for it, without recomposing the whole thing ?— No. 

459' occur to you that it might be worth your while to print 

from plates with that view ? — No ; you understand that the type must be com- 
posed first, and then the plates are cast from a mould taken from the type ; 
and therefore it would be simply doubling or trebling the composition without 
any posible advantage. Stereotyping is only of value where very large numbers 
are required, or when the work is very expensive, and when a very few copies 
are sold in the course of a year so that the expense involved in paper and 
expenses of that sort would more than countervail the re-setting ; stereotyping 
is not applicable to this at all, though I believe there is something said about it 
with reference to the “ Congressional Record but the “ Congressional Record ” 
is in everything an example to be avoided. 

460. Are you not aware that the cost of employing stereoplate is not at all 
equal to that of re-composing r — No, not of re-composing, but it is an additional 
expense to composing. 

461. The question has-been asked whether it would be possible for any 
Member who wished to have copies of a particular debate furnished, to obtain 
them, and you stated that he could not without purchasing the whole complete 
work ; that was my reason for asking the question ? — But of course you would 
be aware that if a Member at some future time wished to have copies of a par- 
ticular report struck off from stereoplates, that infers that not that debate only, 
but all debates had been stereotyped. 

462. It would not follow that plates should be cast for the whole? — All 
tlirough. Unless you had some prevision of the debate which would require to 
be reprinted, you would have to stereotype the whole. 

463. I should like to know if you could give the Committee any idea, in a 
few words, first, of what you think the public really want in the nature of an 
official report ; nextj how you think they ought to get that ; and thirdly, who 
is to pay for it. You have stated in general terms that you think the public 
want an official, that is to say, a verbatim report ? — I think the limite'd public 
which would take a permanent interest in Parliamentary debates, would require 
a full and accurate report, nearly verbatim. 

464. That being so, how do you propose that they should get it ; by what 
process ; what staff of reporters would be necessary to take it, and what would 
be the size of the publication which such, a work would involve, and, lastly, 
who is to pay for it ? — It would require a very large staff of reporters ; I con- 
ceive that 16 or 18 actual reporters might do it with a ttaff of superintendents 
and managers. I do not think it would require more. 

4C5. Supposing such a peirmanent official report were published in the form 
of your present work, how many volumes of Hansard would be produced in a 
year? — Of course the amount would vary with the number of days that the 
House sits. 

0.12J. D 4 466. I am 
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466. I am supposing four days a week of eight hours a day ? But the 
House sits five days a week. 

467. 1 am reckoning four ; will you take it on that assumption ?— My calcu- 
lations take in the full hours every day, eight hours a day : it is prudent to 
name the full extent ; I believe that the debates of the House of Commons 
would occupy nine volumes of Hansard. 

468. As against how many now ? — From four to five of the Lords and 
Commons ; Hansard now runs from four volumes to five full volumes, including 
the Lords and Commons; and, for the present Session, with this improved 
reporting, it will certainly occupy six, and I cannot tell what is behind ; but I 
believe a full and accurate ' report of the debates in the House of Commons 
might assuredly be contained in nine volumes of Hansard. 

469. Have you compared the length of the present publication of Hansard, 
not in the present year, but up to this year, when the reports were furnished 
by collation of newspaper reports; have you ever made any comparison between 
the length of your reports and the fullest reports of the London papers? — I do 
not think I have. 

470. They would probably not greatly exceed in length, would they, the 
reports of the fullest London papers ? — Very much. 

47 j . Have you an)"- idea to what extent ? — I do not think I have a clear idea 
to what extent. 

472. But with the exception of particular reports furnished at the expense of 
societies, reports of debates on questions like the intemperance question and 
womens’ suffrage, and that class, they are furnished exclusively by compilation 
from reports of the best London papers? — I think my general evidence goes to 
that. 

473. For that reason then should their reports exceed in length the reports 
in those papers : — My manager informs me that he thinks that the excess of 
Hansard in past years over the reports of the London journals has been nearly 
one-half. 

474. When you say the London journals, do you mean the average of the 
London journals, or the reports of the fullest of the London journals ?— They 
vary so ; one of the most important journals gives as a general rule very much 
longer reports than are given in the others, 

475. 1 will take the report of a debate which took place, I think, on the 21st 
of May on Lord Hartington’s Amendment, which occupies in the “ 1'imes ” 
nearly 24 columns ; do you apprehend that your report would be considerably 
longer than that ? — Yes. As to the leading speeches. No; hut the following 
speeches, I apprehend, will he found to he considerably extended by collation. 

476. Have you ascertained that as a matter ol fact? — I believe that is a matter 
of fact ; I am informed that it is so. 

477. Now, is it your opinion or not that the length of a report ought to 
depend, to a considerable extent, upon tlie quality of the speeches ? — No ; I do 
not know that any one in the office of Hansard is entitled to judge either of the 
importance of the Member who makes the speech, or of the importance of the 
subject to which it refers. 

478. Would you apply the same rule to the newspapers, or would you confine 
it to the official report? — It is universally applicable ; I do not think there ought 
to be any difference. 

479. Has it come within your knowledge that it is possible for a Member to 
make a very long speech and to repeat the same arguments very frequently, so 
that the Speaker of the House of Commons h^ called him to order on that 
account ? — I have seen it, and heard it. 

480. Do you think that when a man speaks for half-an hour and repeats the 
same argument repeatedly, and is called to order by the Speaker for such con- 
duct, he should be reported at length, even in the official report ? — If X answered 
that question without reserve, 1 might say that which Members when they 
come to read the report of the proceedings of the Committee might not like. 

481. It is an important question for us to have your opinion upon? — I think 
there should he vested in the hands of the director of the reports a power 
to report in a more concentrated form those debates which take place in the 
House late at night, after 12 o’clock, which consist for the most part in 
repetition of arguments. 

482. Do you think that if all the speeches in Parliament were reported 

verbatim,. 
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verbatim and circulated through the country it wouhl tend to raisetbepubUc 
“’’wm Commons, or not ?-Yes, I think it would decidedly 

— WiU you allow me to interrupt you there for a moment, and to show you 
something which bears upon that? You are aware- this is to some etS 

of *e manner in which my 

staff wcTe performing their duties, I sat out the debate in Committee 
upon the Factories and Workshops Bill; aud I was so satisfied with *e 
earnestness, the acumen, and the ability with which various points new to 
reorwl f into prominence, that, partly for the kkc of showing what 
I coMd do, and partly for the sake of bringing the working people into better 
relations with their employers and the upper class, I prinled some thousands 
of copies ofthe fuU debate; they were sent to individual Members; some 
thousands have been sent all over the manufacturing districts, and, I believe 
some to Belgium and elsewhere.— And in answer to your question, I say 
that, judging from wdrat I have seen and heard this Session, a publicatidn of 

dehateg, with, I must say, certain restrictions, would tend very greatly to raise 

tile public opinion of Parliament. And in the same way (and this I did from 
my personal interest) with regard to these discussions upon the Supplementary 
Estimates in which my lutle 100 /. was to the front, I sat thSugh thosh 
debates, and I consider that the publication of the debates in Silinly are 
very essential indeed to justify the Members to their constituents, and comince 
them that they are__doing their duty as guardians ofthe public purse. Hitherto 
the discussions in bupply have been so very much curtailed that I think the 
P"", ^’®sult of the discussions on the 18 th 

and 19 th of March were these two papei-s (handing in the same), and you wUl 
find that they are perfectly Ml and satisfactory reports. 

483. You have selected a debate in which few Members would take part 
but_ those who have a very considerable knowledge of the subject r— It was 
accidental that it happened so ; but that wliich I have just handed in is 
the result of it. 



484. Probably you would apply the same remarks to such debates as that 
on the Scotch Church, which we had the other night, and to those on the 
present Contagious (Cattle) Diseases Bill?- If they were fully reported. 

485. Would you not consider di at there were a great many debates not of 
that character in which there is a great deal of surplusage? — That is the 
business of the House, not mine. If they permit it, it is my business to 
report it. 

486. Would you consider that a full ivport of a debate of that character is 
equally satisfactory to the House? — I would very willingly sift them, but I do 
not think it is my province to do so. 

487. Have you formed any opinion as to the sources from which the 
expense of defraying such a publication should be met; I think you have 
already stated that you think the public would not purchase a report of 
Parliamentary ]3roceedings unless some other matter were added to it, and 
therefore I ask from what source do you tliink the expense should be defrayed ? 
— Not from a private source, certainly. It can but come by a Vote of Supply. 

488. Is it your opinion that a public vote of money is desirable, in order to 
furnish the public at large with a cheap report of Parliamentary proceedings ? 
—It is a matter which is incapable of being measured by money. My con- 
viction is that, in a public sense, it would pay a hundredfold in respect of 
the benefit that the State would derive from such, a publication ; but I 
could conceive no scale of measurement by which to estimate the benefit in 
money. 

489. Have you formed any estimate as to what would be the cost of such a 
publication ? — must know the scheme adopted before I could give you any 
sensible answer to that question. All I can say is that 1 think the cost would 
be very small when compared with the benefit which, according to my estima- 
tion, would accrue from it. 

490- You think that the benefit would greatly exceed the cost ? — I certainly 
think so. 



491 . Mr. Mills.} In the course of yotir evidence about your plan for Members 
revising their speeches, you gave us some facts in regard to that— some figures — 
and I think you said that in 1875 there were as many as 140 speeches sent by 
0-121. E Members 
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Members of the House of Commons themselves to your establishment ? — 
Yes. 

4Q-2. I want to ask you whether, so far as you know, any of those speeches 
were sent before they were actually made ? — No, never ; no such thing has ever 
occurred upon any occasion. Jf you wish to have any information about it, 
there ai*e some curious cases. I might state now that one of the provisions 
made by the Congress of the United States is in respect to providing for the 
publication of speeches which have not been made. 

493. Sir Henry T. Holland.'] The provision is, is it not, that the speeches which 
have not been delivered may be printed, but they must not delay the puijlica- 
tion of the regular reports ? — To the reports of one Session of the Congress 
there is an Appendix, consisting of 607 pages, of this size {pointing to a page), 
composed entirely of speeches, either retained from publication at the time of 
delivery or never delivered at all ; those are published at the end of the 
volume. 

494. Chairman^ You have very strongly recommended an official report of 
the proceedings of Parliament ? —Yes. 

495. Have you any information as to the amount of unofficial publication of 
Parliamentan' proceedings in countries where official reports are made ? — Do 
you mean Blue Books? 

496. No, I mean newspaper reports which give information to the public 
of the proceedings in theii* Parliaments ? — I have no knowledge as to that, 
except that which appears with regard to one. or two of the countries about 
which infonnation is given in the Parhamentary Return before you. 

497. Do you know whether in France the reports appearing in newspapers 
give equal information to the public of the proceedings of their Parliament as 
compared with the reports which appear in the newspapers in England of the 
proceedings of the English Pai’liament ? — No, 1 do not know. I have little 
knowledge on the subject. 1 do not know that there is such a report., but it 
does not follow that it does not exist. My impression however is that it does 
not exist. 

49S. Your impression, if I underatand you rightly is, that the information 
which the public derive from the newspapers in France is considerably less than 
the information which the public in England derive from the newspapers here 
as to the proceedings in Parliament? — Yes. 

499. Have you any knowledge as to what the facts ai-e, so far as the United 
States is concerned? — No, I have not. 

,500. Do you know whether the daily papers in New York, or Washington, or 
Boston, report the proceedings of Congress r — I do not know. 

501. In Canada, is that the case?— Not now; it used to he before the 

Dominion Hansard ” was established, but since that time I believe there is no 

information conveyed by the newspapers with regard to the proceedings of the 
Dominion Parliament, except that which is in the form of narratives. There 
is no rejiorting of the debates, so far as I know, for the news})apers. 

502. Then, so far as you know, prior to the publication of the "Dominion 
Hansard,” for the use of Members of the Canadian Legislature, there was a 
report of the proceedings of the Dominion Parliament in the newspapers, is that 
so r — Yes, there was a publication at Ottawa ; hut before the establishment of 
the Dominion several of the provinces, New Brunswick and others, had their 
own publication of the discussions in their Legislative Assemblies, which were 
ver)’ short, and which were included in the newspapers of the day. 

303. Then would the facts support this inference, that in those countries in 
which there is an authorised publication of the deliberations of the Parliament, 
the newspapers do not report or convey information to the public of the pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament?— It is a matter of opinion ; I cannot tell what the 
newspaper proprietors might find to he for their interest. 

504. Ido not want yom’ opinion, I want the fact; I want to know as a 
matter of fact whether the newspapers do report the proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment in those countries where there is an official report published, as in the 
case of the " Journal Officiel,” as in the case of the " Congressional Record,” 
as in the case of the "Dominion Hansard,” and the " New Zealand Hansard ’’ ? 
— I do not think that I am sufficiently acquainted with the facts to give you 
reliable information upon that point. 

505- You 
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505. You have no information to enable you to state whether the newspapers 
report the proceedings of the Parliament of the countiy for the information of 
the public, whei'e there is also an official report pubhshed for the use of the 
Members of the Parliament ?— You mean to ask whether, as a fact, the official 
report extinguishes the private reports ; is not that it ? 

506. I draw no inference, but I want to know whether, in the countries in 
which there is an official report, there is, side-bv-side with that official report 
an independent newspaper report, wHch conveys to the public the most neces- 
sary information with regard to the proceedings of the Parliament An 
independent report exists, so far as I know, only in the German Empire. 

507. Mr. Mitchell Henry.'] In regard to this matter, has a change taken 
place in the general character of newspaper reporting, even in this country, in 
which there is no official report ; have you noticed that, at present, there are 
sensational reports and sketches of the manner of speaking, and of other inci- 
dents of that land, which are rather taking the place of the” old newspaper 
reports, as we knew them in former days ?— I am perfectly aware of that. 

508. Therefore, notwithstanding that there is no official report in this 
country, a change has taken place in the character of ordinary newspaper 
reports f— Of many newspapers, but not of the best. 

509. 'There are, of course, certain of the London papers which still give as 
excellent reports as they have always done ?— I think so. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT i 

Sir Henry T. Holland. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Mills. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

Mr. William Henry Smith. 
Mr. Walter. 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. 



The Right Honourable WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, in the Chair. 



Colonel Arbuthnot. 

Mr. Barclay. 

Mr. Cowen. 

Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. William Edward Forster. 
Sir Alexander Gordon. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry. 

Lord Francia Hervey. 



Mr. Charles Ross, called in ; and Examined. 

510. Mr. Mills.] I BELIEVE that you write the summary reports for the 
“ Times ” in the Reporters’ Gallery r — No ; I merely supeiiatend the reporting 
arrangements; another writes the summary. 

511. For what length of time have you done that ? — I cannot call to mind ; 

I think about 25 years in that particular capacity ; but I cannot be sure to a 
year or two. 

512. From your opportunities of observing reporting arrangements in the 
gallery, what should you say with regard to them ; do you think that they 
answer every reasonable purpose that you could require ? — I think so, certainly. 

513. From youi’ observations have you aoy alterations to suggest to the Com- 
mittee in the present arrangements, and, if so, what alterations would you 
suggest.?— No, I have none; individual comfort, of course, might be considered 
more, but perhaps it is not worth speaking of. The accommodation is so ex- 
tremely good compared to that with which I was acquainted 58 years ago, when 
I first entered the gallery, that it may be described as luxurious. 

5 1 4. With reference to the accommodation provided for country newspapers, 
do you think that there is adequate accommodation in reference to that matter, 
or do you think that there is any change required in reference to that ?— There 
is no accommodation for country newspapers ; but there is ample opportunit}* 
for their obtaining reports through the electric companies. 

515. I was aware that there were no spaces allotted to the reporters of 
country newspapers ; will you explain to the Committee what are the arrange- 
ments by which, inctirectly, country newspapers can obtain information of the 
]>roceedings in Parliament ?— They can obtain it through one of the three com- 
panies, the names of which the Serjeant at Arms mentioned to the Committee 
on Friday, and I believe that is done extensively ; but I have no practical 
experience of the matter. 

516. With reference to the policy, or otherwise, of Parliament publishing 
reports of its own debates, have you formed any opinion on that subject ? — 
Yes ; I formed an opinion on that subject a long time ago ; I think it was in 
1834 that the first proposal of the kind was made, and my attention was re- 
called to the matter when Mr. Hanbury Tracy moved about three years ago for 
a Committee. 

5 1 7. Having formed an opinion upon the subject, perhaps you will tell the 
Committee what your opinion is? — I entertain an unfavourable view of that 
proposal. I do not loiow whether I am to state the reasons. 

518. Will you be good enough to state to the Committee your reasons for 
entertaining that unfavourable view ?— I think the proposal quite unnecessary. 
I believe that it would throw much impediment in the way of the transaction 

of 
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of business. Many debates would be adjourned which no one would think of 
proposing to adjourn now. In the case of a Member who thought that he 
could make some observations worthy of the consideration of the House towards 
the close of the debate when it has been exhausted, under present circum- 
stances it might occur to him that if he rose at a late hour his observations 
would not attract much attention in the daily papers ; but under this proposed 
regulation he would then move the adjournment of the House, being conscious 
that his speech would appear ultimately at fuU length. That is one way in 
which it would operate unfavourably. It would also, of course, operate un- 
favourably by multiplving the number of speakers, and by adding to the length 
of their speeches. 

5 1 9 . Then we understand you to think that a full official report which should 
be paid for out of the public funds would be, for the reasons you have stated, 
objectionable?— Yes, for those among others. Another objection is that nobody 
would read it. Few persons read the debates in the ■'‘Times,” they axe so 
long ; for one who reads a debate in the “ Times,” I should think there would 
be 20 who will read the summary. Persons may refer to the report for a parti- 
cular speech of a particular individual. There is another circumstance which I 
will refer to. I yesterday hurriedly ran through the Parliamentary list, and it 
occurred to me as a rough estimate that' the number of Members who spoke in 
the course of the Session would be about 128. About 16 of these, it is admitted 
on all hands, namely the ex-Minisrers and the Ministers for the time being, are 
quite adequately reported ; then deducting them, there would be 112 left; of 
these 112 I should think there are about 40 Members who will noC speak more 
than six times in the Session, and very hriefty ; deducting tliem there would 
remain 72 ; then taking away 40 members who speak not more than three 
times in the Session there would remain only 32 persevering speakers, speakers 
who address the House very frequently ; and it would be to these gentlemen 
that the proposed publication would be chiefly interesting. 



5 - 20 . Up to what time now do the reporters continue, generally, their work in 
the gallery?— The “Times” reporters continue later than the others. There 
was a very full report, as you may recollect, given of the last night of the debate 
on the Indian troops, Lord Hartington’s resolution ; Lord Hartington spoke late, 
and the report was given of the commencement of his speech ; then the press was 
stopped from the necessity of supplying counfry papers, and it was contmued m 
a later edition an hour or two afterwards, I believe ; a complete and very full 
report of his speech. I think the House did not rise tiU thi-ee o'clock that 
morning. But in these days of scientific progress means may be found, and I 
believe that some have been under contemplation by the “ Times for extending 
the hour up to which reports can be given. This might be done by means, 
nerhaps, of a telephone, perhaps of a machine which the reporter could work 
Lre and the type be set up at the other end of the we in Printing Honse- 
square ; but of course it would be necessary that the House should furnish a 
' room for the purpose in order that the machines may be placed there. 

*C 2 i Mr IValter.l Will you explain a little more fully the nature of the 
superintendence which you give to the reporting staff ?-Yes. 1 have to see 
that every gentleman is in his place; that he takes his note ; that he imtes 
them ou( which is generally done, I believe, m this and anotto roo 
and that then they are dispatched to the office, I am awaie that there 
any other particular duty which I pei-toi-m connected with the repoitipg in the 
House than that. The next day 1 read the report, imd when ^ ^ 

call the particular reporter’s attention to that, and ask himhow it oocuiied, and 
tell him how I think he might have avoided it, and matters of that kind. 

<•22 The reporters I believe, occupy entirely the front row of the gallery, do 
thefnot^YrSont row, with the exception of myself and the summmy 
writer for the “Times,” and I think there is a 
other papers. The “ Times ” corps is the largest by about ^ 

think ; our corps is 16, but owing to a temporary derangement this Session 
is 14 at present. 

.122 In the House of Commons ?-It is 15 altogether. The reporters go 
froi the House of Commons to the House of Lords 

Lords generaUy rising much sooner than the Commons ; when the Loids up, 
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the reporters come to the Commons, and then take their turn in the order in 
which it is set down for the day. » 

524. By whom are the seats behind the front row occupied ? — I have always 
been puzzled to know ; but from what the Serjeant said on Saturday, I find 
that a good many are occupied by what he calls leader-writers. For instance 
I think he said that there were 16 or 17 tickets issued for the “ Standard.” I 
think there are only 10 reporters, and if that is so, there would be about four 
or five tickets for leader-writei’s. 

523- For gentlemen, at all events, who are not bond _fde reporters? — They 
are not reporters ; not connected with reporting. I do not think anybody who 
sits on the back seat is connected with reporting. With regal'd to reporters 
themselves who are waiting to relieve, we will suppose that a reporter whO' 
is on duty is about to leave his seat in five minutes, the reporter who is to 
relieve him in five minutes will get a seat behind, if he can ; but recently 
it has been found somewhat difficult for him to do so, because the seats are 
occupied by those gentlemen. 

526. Are those seats available for reporting, for actually taking notes ? — 
Ihey could be, if a person liked ; I have frequently seen reporters taking notes 
there ; there is a little desk which runs along, about a foot in breadth, I sup- 
pose, upon which they can place their note-hooks, and write. 

527. It was stated by the Serjeant at Arms the other day that it would be 
impossible for shorthand notes to be properly taken from those back seats ; 
does that concur with your expeiience ? — I think not. Tlie reporter could not 
take his notes so weU from there, because he could not hear so well. 

528. You spoke of the immense improvement in the modern arrangements 
as compared with those that you recollect in years gone by ? — Yes. 

529. Are those back seats as good as what the reporters had to put up with 
at that early period? — Much better ; the roof was just about three yards above 
my head. 

530. But I mean for the practical work of bearing and of writing ? — Yes ; in 
front there were all the strangers, who, of course, even if in a subdued tone, would 
talk._ Then a Member might be speaking who could not be seen at all, 
and if you cannot see a man you cannot hear him as well. And the 
heat was excessive ; in fact, it was dreadful in every way ; it was almost dark 
for one thing. 

531. 1 wish to get your opinion upon this question, whether, admitting that 

the seats behind the reporters’ row might be termed second best accommodation, 
still that accommodation is so bad as to he unavailable for reporting ; or is it 
good enough for a moderately skilled reporter to take his notes from ?— Yes I 
think it is. ’ 

532. Supposing it were thought desirable to have an official verbatim report 
published in the course of the next day, what addition would be required to the 
staff in the Reporters Gallery ? — I formed a plan in my own mind upon that 
subject, as I stated, in 1834, and I have since thought of it ; I have mentioned 
the details frequently to friends, and I think that some of them must have 
reached Mr. Hansai’d, from what he mentioned on Friday. It would be neces- 
sary to have a considerable staff exclusively for that purpose. I contemplated 
of course that such a publication would be totally unconnected with any other 
now m existence, and it would require a considerable staff to do the work 
properly. 

533- Then I gather your opinion to be, that for ministerial speakers, and 
those who have filled office, as well as for the speakers who seldom speak, the 
present scale of reporting is sufficient r— Amply. 

534- an official report would chiefly he for the benefit of a limited 
number of Members, but Members who speak very frequently ?— To the cost of 
the great body of the House, because I am sure it would subject them to the 
inconvenience of protracted discussion. 

535- I merely wish to keep to the facts ; that is your opinion ? — Yes. 

536. Sir Alexander Gordon.'] You said that you thought an official report 
would tend to protract debates and cause adjournments?— Yes. 

537- I should like to know your reason for saying that a little more in detail, 

because 
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"because it appears to me that it -would be just the other way; a Member who 
■knew that he would not be reported fully, as at present, would ask for an 
adjournment that he might have an opporturdty of speaking the next day, but 
if he knew that a full report would be published up to any time of the night it 
would rather tend against ad jouniment, would it not? — It would, if it was an 
individual Member. In the case you put, as you will recollect, there will be 
many Members. After that Member has spoken, another Member on the other 
side thinks he can controvert all the arguments that he has advanced, and he 
will have his say, and you cannot stop him. 

538. If he knew that his speech would be reported at once is not that an 
inducement against adjourning ? — No, because Members will care very little for 
this official report; nobody will read it, except that the individual Member 
may read his own speech ; but the public will turn from it with feelings of 
extreme distaste. 

539. "Why should the public turn from a speech made late at night if it is 
worth reading ? — It is not the speech itself ; it is the length at which the debate 
will be reported. Few persons read the debate now. The “ Times ” does it as a 
point of honour, I suppose, but if I could control it I would give half the 
quantity ; it would be more read, and I dare say the “ Times ” would save 
120,000 1 . or 30,000 /. a year ; but it is not my business, and I never interfere. 

340. I understood you to say that the “ Times” proposed to give still fuller 
reports ? — Proportionally fuller, because later. If they give fuller l eports I think 
it will be a mistalce. M^at the public want, in my opinion, is, that the reports 
should run in the contrary direction : that there should be compression instead 
of expansion ; you want a man’s opinions, not his words. 

541. I should like to ask, do your reporters condense at the time, or do they 
condense after they retire from the gallery ? — After, generally. A good 
reporter, in my opinion, should condense at the time; he should take a 
sufficient note to enable him clearly to understand what the speaker says, and 
then he should write out a neat account of his opinions ; that is ray notion of 
reporting. 

.542. That is your notion of first-class reporting ? — Yes ; it is not done su-ffi 
ciently; it is too much of a mechanical art at present; giving the mere 
words. 

.543. Then do 3'ou anticipate any difficulty in obtaining men of sufficient 
acquirements to report the debates in the way which you speak of? — Under the 
existing system it cannot well be done. 

544. Why not?— The great pressure of time has rendered it necessary to 
shorten the period during which a reporter remains in the gallery. 

5^5. "What length of time is that now ?— When I first entered the gallery, if 
the Lords were sitting, we took an hour’s turn in each House ; a terrible thing. 

I have had an hour of Canning ; of course it was wretchedly done. If the 
House of Lords was not sitting, we took three-quarters of an hour’s turn. "When 
the circulation of the paper increased so greatly as it did about 30 or 40 years 
ago, then it was necessary to diminish the length of the turn again, and it was 
made half-an-hour. Then when I entered upon my present office, the pressure 
became still greater, and I reduced the turns to a quarter of an hour. Now, 
as regards the report, these short turns are a disadvantage, because a reporter 
is somewhat more liable to mistake ; he cannot carry on the chain of argument, 
and if there is no vacant place for him to sit in behind before he rushes into 
the box, and an important speaker be addressing the House, it is quite con- 
fusing 'i'he turns now are limited to 1 5 minutes, but later on, as the hour 
advances towards midnight, I think after 11 , it is 10 minutes ; after 12 I think 
it is five minutes ; anti I think if it goes beyond 1 it is two-and-a-bah 
minutes. I know it was two-and-a-half minutes ultimately, on the night ot 
Lord Hartingtohs motion about the Indian troops. 

546. Do you mean that the turns are sometimes only two-and-a-half minutes ? 
— Tbe turns which were an hour when I entered, are now at the end of the 
night two minutes and a-half only. 

547. Mr. Barday 7 \ That is after half-past 12 ? — After 1 , I think ; but that 
is only during an important debate. 

0.121. E 4 54S. Sir 
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548. Sir Alexander Goo'don.^ Some of the reporters remain in the box 
much longer than that ut a time; some of tiie reporters remain for two hours, 
do they not ? — No ; they may have done so on some of those sad nights, when 
there has been division after division and division after division ; but, otherwise, 
never, I should think, as long as half-an-liour. 

54p. Do you remember that on one occasion Colonel Stanley made an apo- 
logy for any mistake he might make in answering a speech that had been de- 
livered late on the previous night by saying that he hnd not been jiresent, and 
that he had no proper means of knowing what had been said ? — No, I do not re- 
member that ; I will take it for granted. 

550. If an official report had been issued the following day, say, when the 
House met, such as has been printed here {pointing to a Paper) by Mr. Han- 
sard, of one day’s proceedings, would not that have obviated that inconvenience ? 
— it would certainly ; he could have seen it, but I do not perceive what advan- 
tage that would have been ; he was not obliged to answer a speech which he 
had not heard. 

55 1 . A Minister who gets up to answer a speech ought to know what he is 
going to answer ; in this case Colonel Stanley got up to answer a speech of the 
night before, and he was obliged to say that he had not heard it, and that if 
he made any error, it must be excused on that ground ? — Tiien I think he should 
not have answered it. 

552. May I ask what steps you take to get correct reports of answers 
^ven by Ministers to questions ?— I would ask to he allowed to decline answer- 
ing that question ; it involves confidential communications ; I never have 
betrayed one in ray life, and I would not begin to do it now. 

553. But why should an answer given publicly in the House of Commons he 
viewed as a confidential communication ? — I do not say that the answer deli- 
vered in the Mouse is a confidential communication ; I am spealdng only of com- 
munications that I receive. 

554. I will put the question again ; I allude to the questions put to M misters 
when the House meets, and the answers they give to those questions ; what 
means have you of assuring the public that they are correctly reported r — 
There is no more assurance of that than there is about any other portion of the 
report ; there is no assurance given to the public. 

5.15- Co you, as a matter of course, publish all the questions and answers t 
— No, but nearly all. 

556- That selection rests with youmelf, I suppose ? — Yes. 1 might say that 
that which is omitted is quite unimportant. 

557. But the result is, that it depends upon the individual opinion of say, 
yourself with reference to the “ Times,” or another person with reference to 
another paper, whether, or not, the answer of a Minister is reported r — Ir. must 
always depend upon that ; for instance, look at Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s speech 
the other day ; it was a very good speech, a humorous speech, and it was given 
at great length ; but if it had been a dull speech, surely the reporter rtiight be 
allowed to exercise his discretion, and not give it at the same length, 

558. But you are going off the subject 1 am questioning you about, namely, 
the answers of Ministers, and what security the public has that the answers 
given are correct answers ?— Let us assume for a moment that a Minister might 
send me an answer ; I receive coimnimications from other Members ; other 
Members give me an account of something more than answers ; I should hold 
it a most improper proceeding on my part if I were to state anything of that 
kind publicly ; you must excuse me therefore. 

559. But have you not the means of reporting the words made use of by a 
Minister when he answers a question Of course the same means as those of 
reporting the words made use of by any other Member. 

560. Jt has been stated here that on one or two occasions different versions 
of the same answers have been reported in different newspapers ? — Yes, and I 
daresay different versions of the same speech will be found reported in different 
newspapers. 

5(ii. If an official report of those answers were given, would not that be a 
security to the public that they got correct information? — No, it would not 
be a security any more than the report in a newspaper ; they would be done 
by the same men ,- there is no security in an official report unless you let the 

Member 
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Member look over his speech, and then you have no security that you will not 
have something quite different from what lie said. 1 know that in the pro- 
ceedings of a Committee (if you will allow me to state this), a Member, Mr. 
Warburton, many years ago gave evidence; he answered a question in a single 
sentence ; the paper W'as sent to him, as I believe it will be sent to mo, to 
correct, as it is called ; I think he wrote three of those pages of a blue book 
for that answer of a single sentence. The matter was brought under the 
notice of the House; he was a very honourable and a very able man; but 
he said that he had merely expanded his idea ; and what was to be said ? I 
believe there was no censure passed upon him. And so it would be with 
speeches. 

562. Is it your opinion that Members are, as a rule, rather gi'ateful to 
reporters for sometimes putting their language in a little better order than that 
in which it was delivered? — Owing to the nature of the manner in which the 
reports are carried on now that is not done as well as it should he ; but in some 
instances I should think they are very glad to have a report instead of what is 
called a verbatim report, which is a horrible thing. 

463. Mr. Hxitchmso)!.'] You tell us that the accommodation in the gallery is 
most luxurious compared with what it was when you entered the gallery ? — 
Yes. 

.564. A gentleman of your experience will also be quite aware that the 
standard of accuracy and finish in repm-ting is very much higher now than it 
was then ? — It is more full, but I do not think it is so elegantly written. 

565. You are speaking of condensed reports now ? — Yes. 

566. But what I mean is that the average standard of Parliaraentary report- 
ing is very much higher now in point of fullness, accuracy, and finish than it was 
then ?— I would not allow the finish, but I will the fullness and accuracy. 

567. Spealdng of the reporter’s art? — Yes. 

568. Now, bearing that in mind, are you still of the opinion which yon 
expressed at the outset, that the back seats which the Serjeant at Arms said 
were not places where a report could be properly taken, are sufficient for ordinary 
pui*poses of reporting r — I think they would he ; I should have no objection to 
undertake to give a report from there myself. You would not hear as well; I 
still say that. Of course the reporter can incline his head over the ledge when 
he is in the front seat ; that ledge will intercept the sound before it reaches the 
back seat. 

569. You told us that there were certain disadvantage arising from the 
shortness of the turns that the reporters take in ihe box; those disadvantages 
apply to anybody wishing to take a very full report, do they not ? — No, not if 
he remains ; the remark applies to the individuals who have to come in and 
relieve the others, and as that takes place every quarter of an hour it necessarily 
breaks the connection ; hut if an individual remains in the box, we will say 
during a whole speech, he can take it perfectl3\ 

570. But I understood you to say that that could not be done; that the 
system would break down? — It could not be done now. 

573. Do the disadvantages applying to the frequent reliefs apply in all cases 
where a full report has to be taken, and where the turn is short ? — Yes. 

572. Now, bearing that in mind, let me recall to you what you said, that 

though the provincial press is not directly represented in the gallery, still there 
are ample opportunities which they have of obtaining reports through the 
different associations? — Yes. _ ^ 

573. And you are aware that there are three associations, each of which 
occupies hut one seat ? — I am not aware of that ; but I take it for granted that 
it is so, as the Serjeant stated. 

574. There are three associations to supply the whole of the provincial press? 
~“Yes. 

575. Now, considering the system of reliefs, do you still say that under those 

circumstances there are ample opportunities for supplying the provincial pr^s 
with what they want ?— Yes ; it makes no difference at all in that respect, be- 
cause there is but one seat for the reporters of the “ Times; you know that 
the reporter who is on duty steps out and another reporter takes his place ; so 
it would be with one of these associations ; the gentleman taking the note 
would step out and another would take his place. ^ 

^576. Co\o-n^\ Arbuthnot.^ I think the “Times” is more favourably situated, 
0.121. ' f ■ both 
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both as regards number of boxes and situation, is it not, than other papers ? — 
No ; we have one more seat, but that has been the case only lately ; others 
used to have the same number, but gave them up. 

577. You have the centre seat ? — I do not think that that is as good a place 
as one further on. I often find that reporters are prevented from hearing be- 
cause there is a struggle at the door, which is just behind the centre. If there 
should be an important speech, that noise at the door would prevent the re- 
porter from hearing, and he would be very liable to make a mistake ; I do not 
tliink that our seat is so advantageous a one as is supposed. 

578. I assume that you know sufficiently the acoustic qualities of the House 
to know that it is better than the seats at the two ends of the gallery ? — No> 
I cannot say from experience that it is so. 

579. Are you not able to say whether the two seats at each end of the gallery 
are less well adapted for hearing than the seats that command the centre of the 
House ? — It will depend upon circumstances. Let us suppose that the reporter 
is on the left hand side of the Speaker. Now, if a Member should speak from 
that side anb high up from the floor, that is three or four benches from the 
floor, the reporter on that side would not hear him as well as if he were in the 
centre; but then the reporter on the other side would hear' better than any 
person in the centre, or anywhere else. 

580. Do you know whether it is a fact that the occupants of those end seats 
frequently go and occupy places in the seats behind the front bench, which are 
described as being told off to leading article writers, in order that they may 
hear what is going on ? — I do not know that ; it may be so ; but I think they 
•would be wrong to do so. 

581. Would you kindly tell the Committee, speakmg -with regard to the 
system of reporting as far as the “ Times ” is concerned, how many reporters 
you employ upon a ordinary night in the course of a night ? — 'Hie same number 
always ; there is never any deviation ; one may be taken off for some particular 
event out of doors, but that seldom occurs. 

582. Would you kindly state the number and the time taken by each, that 
would be necessary to report a speech verbatim as in the case of great speeches ? — It 
would depend upon the length of the speech ; if the speech occupied an hour, 
four reporters, each taking a quarter-of-an-hour, might report it. 

583. Then, will you kindly say how long it takes -to put into longhand a 
quarter-of-an-hour’s shorthand report ; would it take four times the time ; 
could the reporter write it out in an hour r— Some can -write faster than others, 
and some take more pains than others, and therefore are a little longer than 
others, hut I should think a quarter-cf an-hour’s shorthand, if it were written- 
verbatim as it is termed, every. word that the speaker spoke would talce some- 
thing like an hour and a half or two hours perhaps. But it is long since I 
have had to do that work, and I was a slow writer myself; I used to like to 
take pains instead of giving verbatim reports. 

584. Taking the case of an average speaker, how long would he occupy in 
delivering, say, what would amount to three columns of print in the “ Times ” ?»— ■ 
I think nearly as much as three quarters of a column of this verbatim reporting 
might be written for a quarter-of-an-hour’s speech ; then it would make* some- 
thing near about two-and-a-half columns, would it not. 

5 85. Two-and-a-half columns for an hour’s speaking ? — For an hour. 

581). I am speaking novvof the length of duration of time that an ordinary speaker 

would be addressing the House to fill three columns of the “ Times” ?— There; 
again, much depends upon the delivery of the speaker ; some men are extremely 
rapid ; others are slow and methodical. 

,587. I have understood that an average speaker would take about an hour 
in delivering matter that would fill three printed columns of the “ Times ” ?~ 
I think that might be about it; he must be a fast speaker, I think, to do' 
that. 

588. Supposing the debate to be going on after J1 o’clock, say from 11 to 
one, and having a view to the time that you are going to press, how long a time 
could you leave each reporter in the box ?— I explained that if it were an impor- 
tant debate (and I instanced one, that upon Lord Hartington’s motion), after 
11, the reporter takes 10 minutes, after 12, seven-and- a-half minutes, I’thihk, 
and after 12^, five minutes; and then at the conclusion, say after ’one wd 
take two-and-a-half minutes. . \ 

■ 589. To 
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589. To come to another matter, you would be very weU acquainted with the 
interior ot the House of Commons; can you think of any possible means by 
which the accommodation for reporters can be improved ; I do not mean as to 
the qual ity and comfort of it, hut the space allotted to them ; 1 mean whether by 
taking in any side seat or putting up seats at the back, or altering the construc- 
tion of the part that is now allotted to them ?— 1 do not think so ; if there 
were side seats they would hear much worse than sitting at the back under the 
existing system, because the side seats then would be thrown further hack and 
a person speaking from, say a seat behind the Treasury Bench, would not be 
very well heard by persons up there. 

590. I do not wish to confine my question to a particular part; I would 
include any part of the House ; I want to know whether you know of any 
part of the House whicTi is not otherwise used which could be adapted to the 
purpose r — No. 

. 591. From your observation of the manner in which the business of the 
House of Commons lias always been conducted for a great many years, what 
would be your opinion of the introduction of the foreign system of official 
reports by which the reporter is placed in front of the Chair ; from your obser- 
vation during a long course of years of the manner in which the proceedings of 
Parliament are carried on, what would be your opinion of the introduction of 
such a system by which the reporter has a position in front of the Chair ; I am 
speaking now of course of Parliamentary reporting ? — Your question refers to 
the practicability and not to the policy of the step. It is perfectly practicable ; 
as I have said, I formed a plan in my own mind more than 40 years ago, in J 834 ; 
but I would be very sorry to see it carried into effect, even if it should do me 
honour. 

59 Would it he detrimental to the interests of the press that there should 
•be an. official report, do you think?~No, 1 think not, but I think it would be 
very detrimental to Members, because it seems to me that the inevitable con- 
sequence would be that the “ Times would no longer feel it a point of honour 
to give reports at such length when at the public expense they are printed 
in Tull; they might curtail their reports, I think, and the consequence 
would be that, as Members live in public estimation, this official report would 
be perfectly useless; the public would only know them by what appeared 
in the newspapers, where they would get less than they have heretofore. 
Nobody would sit down to read a report three days’ after, not even in a news- 
paper. 

593. Mr. Barclay.'] I understood you to say that in your opinion the 

Times ” reports the speeches in the House of Commons at the present time at 

a pecuniary disadvantage to itself? — No doubt of it. 

594. If they were going to report them, say at half the length, would they 
reduce the size of the newspaper, or would they supply matter of more interest? 
— They would give more interesting matter, and matter that is paid for and 
kept out by these debates. Matter from various parts of the country is sent up 
and paid for; then there comes a debate of 12 columns (I have seen 16, 1 think, 
this Session, or 18) ; and that matter from the country is all put on one side ; 
it is all lost. Not only that, there are the advertisements ; they must be worth 
1 take it at a rough guess (for I know nothing of these matters of business ; I 
always concern myself with my own duties), at least 20 1. a column ; say that 
upon the average you keep out six columns of advertisements, that is 120 1. a 
day ; and there ai*e five days a week. See how it operates. 

595. The public, you think, do not want to see the speeches of Members at 
any length ? — Judging from my own experience I should say not, and I dare- 
say your own experience would confirm that. If you go into society. you will 
never meet with a person who reads the debates at length ; people like to 
know what the Members have done, and they look to the summary. 

596. Then the “Times” is sacrificing itself for the sake of making an official 
report of the proceedings of Parliament? — I think so; I have thought so for 
years ; I never expressed the opinion till now, publicly, or to any person con- 
nected with the paper till the other day, about toee days ago ; but I have long 
felt it. 

597. Then we may naturally expect that by-and-bye, if such is the case, the 
reports in the “Times” will become shorter ? — I do not know ; they would, if 
■I had the power, and I think that the Members would be better served by that 
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if they had their opinions given. The words are immaterial, except, perhaps, 
in a few cases ; I beg pardon, I am thinking of such men as Canning and 
Plunket ; there it was material ; their language was so beautiful. 

598. Assuming, as I suppose we may assume, that the “Times” is a mer- 
cantile enterprise, it is natural to suppose that they desii’e to make the most 
money out of the paper by supplying to the public what they specially want, 
anti, therefore, it is natural to expect, and certainly it is inevitable on such 
premises, that the reports in the “Times” will gradually become shorter and 
shorter? — It is an inference that you may draw. 1 do not say so ; 1 think 
that the same feeling, whether it is patriotism, or a feeling of honour, 
which induces them to give the reports at such great length now, would still 
prevail. 

599. I suppose there are a few Members in the House of Commons whose 
speeches you profess to report verbatim in the “Times”? — No, not verbatim, 

I hope ; I do not think there is anyone who is reported verbatim. You see a 
speech done at great length, and you are not conscious of any little alteration — 
improvements in the language, or the construction of a sentence ; it should be 
done, and 1 trust it is done ; that is the reporter’s duty. 

600. What kind of reporting do you call that ? — I call that full reporting ; 
accurate reporting. Verbatim reporting the speaker would think far from 
accurate. 

601. Then instructions with regard to some of the speakers in the House of 
Commons are for the reporter not to give a verbatim report, but a full report : — 
Yes, a full report of some particular speeches which possess great interest. 
Then there is the position of the individual to be taken into account, and his 
position in connection with the particular question. 

602. I was simply wishing to know how you characterise the fullest reports 
of the speeches of any Members? — A full report. Verbatim reporting has never 
been known in newspapers. 

603. Literally verbatim reporting, you mean? — Yes. ■ 

604. When a reporter leaves the box at 10 minutes past 1 1, having entered 
it at 1 1 o’clock, at what time do you expect him to have his extended notes 
ready for the printer? — As soon as he can get them ready. 

605. I daresay he would not he pleased if lie did not deliver them till two 
o’clock, for instance? — It is a matter of importance that he should get them 
done as soon as he can, but with a short turn, if it is 10 minutes only that he 
has, he would not take till two o’clock to do it. 

606. Should you expect him to have done it by 12 ? — No, I do not think he 
could, if he has got what I call a full note ; if he came off at 10 minutes past 1 1 
he would have nearly an hour, but if he came off at 10 minutes to 12, then 
he would have a shorter time ; they write off as fast as they can, and the 
copy is sent off by a messenger every quarter of an hour or half an hour, 
I believe. 

607. And you cannot tell, as I understand you, within what time you expect 
the reporter to have his full notes extended, iDecause I suppose there is some 
time within which it is expected that he should have it done ? — No ; he does it 
as fast as he can. 'They differ ; some do not write as quickly as others ; it is 
impossible to lay down a fixed rule. 

608. Have you the control of the “Times” reporters in the gallery? — 
Yes. 

609. Let us suppose that you are taking a full report of a speech between 11 
and 12 o’clock, and that the reporter leaves the box at 12 o’clock, having been 
in there 10 minutes or 7a minutes ; how soon is it necessary tliat he should 
send out the report by special messenger to the “Times” Office, in order 
that it may appear in the newspaper the next morning ? — I can only repeat 
what I have already stated, that he must write it as soon as he can ; then the 
messenger comes in, takes it from him, and dispatches it to the office. 

d 1 0. Mr. Dunbar.'] Do you exercise any control over the reporters as to the 
length at which they are to report a speech ? — Frequently. 

611. Then I suppose you consider yourself responsible for the general 
character of the reports? — Yes. 

6 12. I believe some years ago there were not so many shorthand writers in 
the gallery as there are now ? — No, they were longhand writers ; the short- 
hand wrifijrs were very few; I am spealting of 1820. 1 have been thinking 
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over the matter, and I do not believe that in 1820 there were above four short- 
hand writers, including myself, on the “ Times ” ; on other papers, probably, 
fewer still ; but they were able men as a rule, chiefly barristers, and they 
wrote a good style, and took pains ; they were indifferent as to the words, but 
they wrote accurately the substance of the speaker’s remarks. 

6i I suppose, in those times, a man of that kind would write out a speech 
quicker than a man who would take it in shorthand ?— I do not know about 
that, but the advantage of that system was that they were not bound to the 
mere words, and they gave an elegant version, retainmg the sense with perfect 
accuracy. 

614. You were asked about a complaint of Colonel Stanley’s, that he had no 
report of a speech made late on the previous night ; do you think it would be 
feasible to have official reporters who would turn out their work so quickly as 
that the Minister in the morning could see what had been said the night before ? 
— I think it would be possible. 

615. 'Would it require a large staff?— Yes, and many other oiroumstances 
would have to be taken into consideration. 1 do not like to mention my plan, 
else 1 have the details ; I have done so before, hut 1 should not like to mention 

them now. . . , , , , . .,.1 ■ j- 

616. If the report were issued in the mornmg, it would be impossible tor any 
Member to read the proof of his speech? — He could not read the proof ; it 
would cast a shade of suspicion over the report ; the official report would then 
have less chance stiU of being read, because it would he viewed with great 

'*6*17. Do you think there is any demand on the part of the public for an 
official report?— Quite the reverse ; you would never sell a copy. 

618 Mr. 2 Jewy.] I suppose that in these days of telegraphs and 

rapid communication from all parts of the world, the public generally has not 
the time to devote to Parliamentary Reports that it had formerly ? No doubt 

**^6Vq.™o you think that, as far as the public appetite for Parliamentary 
Reports is concerned, the summary given in some of tlie leading joui-nals sup- 
plies aU the Parliamentaiy Reports which people read ?— I hdieve that tlie great 
maioritv, I think 20 for I, satisfy themselves with reading the summa^ ; they 
want to know what side pai'tieular men have taken in a parl.cidar 
they are satisfied with that ; if they want more, they would refer to the debate 
for the speech of a particular Member ; I know that from experience— from my 
own friends ; I never met with anybody who read a long debate through. 

620. Then, that being the case, can you imagine that a fuUer report may be 

of importance in the direction of our constitutional, commerciffi, and poto 

histoiT?— I do not see any use that it can be of, and I do not think that it 
would^e applied to any other use than perhaps to rake up at the end of 
rio years a particular passage delivered by a Member, and say “ See you 
said tLt 10 years ago, Ld you say this now ; how incoiKistent you are. 
Members of Parliament, when you come practically to statesmanship, know 

i*^DoTou'tUnk°'^^^^^ that in the case of great constitutional questions in 
pastttaesjori^ 

nation ; I do not know exactly what 

ttarmeans; but I think that the summary is sufficient fo 

know the parts that individual Members have taken in the debate. 

has formed his own opinion upon the sub3ect. debating of a 

fiov Rut cannot you imagine that the arguments used in the deoatmg 01 ■ 

I would not confine Parliamentary reporting to the summary , 
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enlarged summary ; I object to Parliamentary reporting now as being too full, 
as giving much that might be omitted, and omitted with advantage to the 
speakers ; T would give all the arguments of the speaker and his opinions. 
You must be aware that a speaker must necessarily go on. speaking, that he 
cannot stop ; he must say the same thing not only twice, but sometimes three 
or four times ; that does not add to the strength of the argument when 
you come to read it ; it may impress it upon the mind of the hearer, and 
that is the excuse that is made for the iterations of counsel ; but when you 
have it in print to refer to, you do not want all those repetitions. 

623. 1 will put a case to you : during the last Parliament the question of 
International Arbitration was brought forward by a private Member, and on a 
division the Government were defeated. In one of the leading newspapers, 
which is supposed to have a large staff of reporters, the report of that Member’s 
speech who introduced the question, and defeated the Government, was com- 
pressed into about a dozen lines ; do you think that that was an adequate 
report for constitutional purposes of a debate of that kind ? — I do not remember 
the circumstance you mention, but I take the fact as you state it. I could not 
say unless I had heard the speaker, or seen what he had stated. I take it that 
the arguments which decided the House would not come from this Member as 
you describe him ; I should tliink they would come from the front opposition 
bench; from the legal gentlemen there. 

624. Now, take questions debated in Committee of Supply, of which very 
short accounts are given ; do you think that if there were a fuller account of 
the arguments used on particular estimates that might prevent a repetition in 
future Sessions of the objections to estimates which had been met on former 
occasions? — Certainly not ; the same objections have been urged during the 
present Session night after night to the same point. 

625. I should like to ask you a question with reference to the reporting for 
the “Times”; do the “Times” reporters, under your dfrections, take their 
notes at a certain length according to the importance of the speaker, or of the 
subject which is under debate ? — Generally. 

626. When their reports ave written out, do they write out the whole of that 
which they have taken in shorthand ? — I cannot tell, because 1 am not there ; they 
write it out in the room behind the gallery, or, I believe, in this room, and they 
write according to their judgment ; I never see the report until I see it in print. 

627. Is it the individual reporter who in point of fact edits, if I may so speak, 
the speech which he reports ? — Yes, he is responsible for that. 

628. Does that involve the possession of considerable education, as well as 
of talenr, on the part of the reporter ?— It does. 

629. Do you then draw a distinction between those who are capable of 
writing shorthand and those who are capable of really reporting in your sense 
of tliat word ? — They all write shorthand now ; but of course they are not all 
equally intelligent, not all equally well informed; it is the same with reporters 
as with any other class of individuals in that respect. 

630. But is it not the case that shorthand writing as a mechanical art may- 
be learnt mechanically by any person who can read and write ?— Yes. 

631. But reporting, whether in shorthand or in longhand, is a totally different 
thing? — Quite different. 

632. That is an intellectual exercise which may be facilitated by writing.in a 
particular way in shorthand? — Yes; and that operates against the suggestion 
which is now urged of verbatim reporting. You see, when you come to con- 
sider, that reporting and verbatim reporting are very different things. 

633. Then I may take it that you think the reports now given in the princi- 
pal London newspapers are adequate for all pinposes ? — I think so, 

634. And that if any change could be effected with advantage it would be in 
the direction of curtailing them? — I think it should be curtailment by conden- 
sation, and not by omission.. 

635. Then you do not think that the taste of the public is formed by Parlia- 
mentary style at present? — No ; lately there have'sprung \jp, I am told, monthly 
publications (1 have not seen them) in which Members publish essays ; that is ’ 
anotlier mode in which they can educate the public mind as well as by speaking. 

I have known Members, not of the present Hov^e, or perhaps of the present gene- 
ration, who have composed essays and delivered them in the House, who would 

not 
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not have done so perhaps if these means of bringing their opinions before the 
public had then existed. I am speaking of a considerable time ago. 

636. You were asked a question in reference to reporting the answers which 
a Minister gives to questions addressed to him in the House ; I think I gather 
that those answers of Ministers are subjected to the same condensation as 
speeches may be ? — No ; an answer must nec^sarily be short ; it consists chiefiy 
of facts ; it would not be possible without an immense deal of trouble and great 
delicacy to condense answers ; you know that upon the average they are- usually 
six or eight lines. 

637. Agreeing with your statement that an answer ought to be short, and to 
contain matters of fact, is it your expei’ience that the answers of all Ministers 
^e short ? — Yes. 

638. Do not Ministers differ individually in the length of answers which they 
give to questions ? — No, I think it is the nature of the question which causes 
some aTiswers to be longer than others. 

639. You do not think then that in Ministerial answers of late years there is 
something involved in the shape of speeches or argument more than was for- 
merly the case? — No, but I think there is a great deal of that involved. in the 
questions sometimes. 

640. Sir Henry T. Holland.'] As I undei*stand, you consider that the present 
system would be satisfactory if it were altered in one respect, namely, that 
the speeches should be condensed, and the summaries enlarged? — Yes. 

641. Do you mean that the condensed speech, should take the place of the 
present summary? — No, I would not have that, because if you get five or six 
columns of Parliamentary debates, there are very few tliat will read them, and 
what chance is there of people reading 18 ? 

642. Then what you suggest is simply a summary, and no reported speeches ? 
— If I were the proprietor of a paper I would have a staff of excellent re- 
porters, and I would say to them, Now, unless there is something very re- 
markable in the language of a speaker, as sometimes there is, merely give his 
ideas ; write it out neatly, and disregard the verbiage altogether.” 

643. That is looking at the question from a proprietor’s point of view, if you 
’were a newspaper proprietor ? — No, for the interest of the reader, the public ; 

the reader would like that. 

644. Rrespective of the profits of the newspaper, that is what you would do ? 
— Yes, quite ; I put that on one side ; that is a matter I have nothing to do 
with. 

645. Then what kind of length of summary would meet your views j sum- 
maries as long as appear in the present Hansard’s Debates ?■ — I have not .seen 
Hansard for years, hut I understood that it was done as usual, cut out of the 
newspaper and sent to the Members. That will be of immense length; a 
Memh^ will supply what he conceives to be a deficiency, and that will make it 
of immense length. 

646. Your summaries, therefore, would be distinctly shorter than Hansard’s ? 
— Yes ; I think you will have what is called a full report of a speech which would 
occupy (as sometimes they do) three columns of the “Times;” it would read 
much better and be more to the advantage of the speaker, because it would be 
read, if it were put into a column and a quarter, or a column and a half at the 
outside, it might be generally read then if he were an eminent man. 

647. Now, looking forward, do you think it would be no advantage in the 
future that there should be a somewhat longer official report of what has passed 
in Parliament? — I cannot conceive what advantage could arise from it. 

648. Perhaps you are not aware how largely Hansard’s Debates are now 
consulted by Members ? — I am not. 

649. But supposing it to be the case that if a debate comes on upon some 
international question, or some important question that has been discussed, say 
20 years ago in Parliament, Members do make great use of Hansard, would that 
alter your opinion as to the advantage of having an official report r— No, not 
at all; because that very thing which you refer to is supplied by the news- 
papers ; that has been sufficient, and will be sufficient always. It would be better, 
1 daresay, for you or other Members, in referring to Hansard, to learn what 
has passed on the particular subject, to arrive at the knowledge as soon as 
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possible ; when you see six pages of it in print, you say to yourself, I wish it 
were not quite so Ions, and that one might get at the marrow of the thing in 
about three pages.” It is opinions you look to, not all that heap of words in 
which they are imbedded. 

650. But do you consider that it would be sufficient to know that a statesman 
entertained a certain opinion without knowing what arguments he based it 
upon ? — No ; you would have the illustrations and the arguments. 

65 1. Then your smnmary would necessarily contain more than the mere 
opinion?— I say that a Member would give the reason for his opinion, or else 
it is worth nothing ; I include that, of course. 

652. Then there is another point; I understand that you are against allowing 
Member’s to revise their speeches, because you say it would create suspicion ? — 
Yes. 

633. Have you any reason to believe that Hansard's Debates are now 
suspected r — Nobody would pay any attention to what differed materially from 
that which was in print in the papers. 

654. Now, as regards another point, it is a difficulty, we have been told, to 
report from the back seats, and in that I understand you to agree ? — Yes. 

655. Assuming more room to be wanted, we must look, then, to the front 
row, I observe that each paper, or the majority of the papers have, besides 
the reporter, a summary writer ? — Not each paper, I believe ; I think there are 
only two or three that have that, but I do not know. 

656. Now, could not the summary writers do their work in the back seats, 
supposing room were wanted in the front seats ?— Certainly they could. 

C37. Conveniently for themselves and for the work they have to do? — No, 
not as conveniently. 

6.')S. But could the work which they have to do be done conveniently in the 
back part ? — I think it could be done, but not as conveniently. 

659. I do not say, “ as conveniently I say, “ conveniently ” ? — There are 
degrees of convenience, and I think it could not be done as conveniently. 

• 660. If there are two places, and one is better than the other, it is neces- 
sarily more convenient ; but I ask whether the work of a summary writer 
could be done conveniently in the back row ; I do not say as conveniently as 
in the front row, but, assuming that you want room in the front row, could the 
work of the summary writer be done in the back row ? — It could be done. 

661. And supposing room were wanted in the front row, do you see any 
objection to the London papers, with perhaps one or two exceptions, entering 
into the same kind of arrangement as the provincial papers ; that is to 
say, employing one association to report for them and to furnish them with 
reports ? — 1 can see no objection, because I am not interested in it at all. If 
the proprietor of a London paper thinks he can get it done as well and more 
economically in that way, he will resort to it. 

662. But you see no difficulty in the working of the system ? — No, I imagine 
there is none, if they take notes for country papers. They are duplicates it is 
done by a style and black paper ; they could make a dozen copies, I suppose, 
as e^ily as one. 

663. And, perhaps, there would be less difficulty now than there used to he, 
because the reports of speeches are in general much shorter than they used to 
he_ in the newspapers generally ? — I do not think they are much shorter. 

’664. Except in two papers, are they not shorter? — They are in the penny 
papers considerably shorter. 

665. And, therefore, the difficulty of entering into, any arrangement of that 
kind would be rather lessened, because the same importance is not attached 
to the report of Parliamentary speeches ? — ^Yes. 

666. Mr. Cowen.'] In addition to being a reporter for the “Times,” or the 
director of the reporting staff of the “ 'I’irnes,” I think you publish a Parlia- 
mentary record of your own r — Yes. 

667. How long have you published that record? — I was speaking to Mr. 
Hansard this morning, and I think he said it was about 20 years. 

668. Did you not begin it in 1861 ?— I think it was about that time. 

669. Have you continued it uninterruptedly since that time? — Yes, I 
continued it at my own cost seriously for a great many years, and at 
last they gave me a subvention; I said I would give it up, and then the 
Government found in the public offices that they could not get on without it ; 

they 
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they had then to search through the “Times,” to find out what had been jji. C. Ruts. 

done ; and so they gave me a subvention. I have trebled the expense, but I get — 

no more ; and I should never have alluded to the subject if you had not asked ' 

me the question, i am quite satisfied ; I have very little from it ; I think the 

printer’s bill last year was 220 ^ (the printing is a complicated affair), and there 

are other expenses which come to about 60 1. so that out of the 400 I I had 

120 1. for all my labour. 

670. Theii 1 understand you to say that you get a subvention from the 
Government of 400 1. a year for publishing this publication ? — Yes. 

67 1 . The Government in giving you that subvention did not stipulate as they 
did with Mr. Hansard for the supplying of a certain number of copies to the 
Government offices, did they?— Yes, I do supply all the Government offices, 
and whenever they want more they are supplied. 

672. Mr. Hansard guarantees to supply 120 copies of his publication at a 
given price, namely, five guineas for the set j is there any such engagement 
with you?— No, I should think that would he somewhere about the number 
that I supply, but I have a fixed sum. 

673. And the 400 1. covers the cost of that supply as well ? — It covers every- 
thing. 

67.^. What is the price at which the publication is sold? — It is a subscription 
of 1 ?. 10.?.; there are a few subscribers, for 1 need not say, lookiug to the 
general distaste there is for all Parliamentary matter, that although that record 
is so convenient, as I dare say you yourself will admit, there are very few sub- 
scribers. 

675. I take it then that the Government get a supply of these to all the offices, 
and that they give in retiun to you a subvention of 400 1. a yeai* ? — Four hun- 
dred pounds. 

676. And you have continued that since 1861 with, I think, a year or two’s 
exception ? — I think I carried it on unaided for about five years ; I then said 
that I could not do it any more ; and then there was a great stir among Members 
and Peers ; and such men as Lord Eversley and Mr. Bouverie, who understand 
the nature of the work, went to the Government and said, “ Well, if you give a 
subvention to Hansard, surely here is a thing we want to look at every morning 
almost,” and I publish it weekly now for that reason ; that is an additional 
expense ; I just make about 120 ; that is all I get out of the 400 1. 

677. There is not a large sale for it, you say? — Certainly not. 

678. The demand for it would not he large ; it would only he confined to a 
limited number ? — Yes ; confined to Parliamentary men of business. 

679. Do you think that now the Parliamentary reports are not so much read 
as they used to be in your early days? — No ; there is no time for it Ever since 
railways were introduced, which we were told were to save us time, we have 
never had any, it seems to me ; there are so many claims upon one’s attention. 

680. Your opinion is that the Parliameniary reports are of small value to 
an ordinary daily paper ? — I think so ; at such length 1 rather think they are 
prejudicial. 

681. But you are aware that some of the papers having the largest circula- 
tion often give the shortest reports, and that bears out your opinion, I suppose ? 

— I believe that is the case. 

682. Do you know that there have been charges made in the House of Com- 
mons by Members about the inaccuracy of the reports, and their incompletene^ 
and their unfairness ; does your experience warrant such an accusation ? — Not 
as to unfairness ; but the others, of course, there must always be some ground 
for, in particular cases. 

683. Newspapers now have to go to press much eai’lier than they had? — 

Yes. 

684. Does that affect the length of the reports ? — Yes, necessarily. I have 
in past days been writing at the “ Times ” office at half-past eight in the morn- 
ing ; but now we go to press, I think, at two o’clock ; somewhere about that 
time, or very soon after, with a portion of the publication. 

685. Have you any knowledge of the length of time that the House sat after 
midnight diuing these last two Sessions?— It has sat during tbe last two Ses- 
sions very frequently after midnight, on account of those prolonged debates in 
which so many divisions occurred, to a very late hour. 

0.121. G 686. According 
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08G. According to a report got by Sir Charles Forster the House sat 131^ 
hours after midnight in 18/C, and 153 hours and 45 minutes of midnight last 
Session. Now supposing we may take it that Members speak from tliree-and- 
a-half to four columns an hour, there would hare been spoken in these hours, 
the nmnber of hours that they sat after midnight last year and the year before, 
about 1,000 columns of the “Times”? — It is dreadful to contemplate, but I 
suppose it is so ; 1 cannot calculate figures freely. 

GS7. Are you awm-e then of this, that in the “ Times” that 1,000 columns of 
matter was compressed into 20 columns r — No, I am not aware of that. 

688. Would you think that a fair report of the proceedings? — Yes, I have 
no doubt it was a fair report. 

68q. Twenty columns of fair report of the 1,000 r— Y'es. 

690. Are you aware that in the discussions after midnight important consti- 
tutional changes have been made ; we had it in evidence from Mr. Hansard that 
the change which gave the right of voting to women in municipal elections was 
made at two or three o’clock in the morning, and that no record whatever of it 
was in the papers ? — I was not aware of that, and I did not heai* that evidence 
of Mr. Hansard ; but there would he a record of it in the Votes. 

691. No reference was made in the papers even to the fact that a Bill had 
passed, Mr. Hansai’d informed us ?— I was not aware of that. 

692. You are also aware, probably, that a change took place in the mode of 
registering newspapers during the period of the last Government? — No. 

693. You are not aware then that that change which took place in the regis- 
tering of newspapers was made between two and three o’clock in the morning, 
and that no record was taken of it by the papers ? — No, I was not aware of 
that. 

694. Then yom* opinion generally would be as to the proceedings that take 
place after midnight that they are compai’atively unimportant, and that although 
1,000 columns were spoken in these last two years, 20 columns were an ample 
record of them? — Yes; if they bad been important there would have been 
more ; and with regard to the two instances which you give, I am not aware of 
them, but I dare say there was good reason for it ; some accidental civcum* 
stance which 1 could explain, if I referred to the Votes and to the newspapers. 

695. We have it in evidence from Mr. Hansard, and also from Captain Cosset, 
that the reporters for the London daily pre^ supplement their labours by making 
special reports for the provincial press ? — I dare say they do ; in fact, though X 
have no positive evidence of it, I have no doubt from what I observe that that 
is the case ; that they send reports to the Irish papers, and to the Scotch papers, 
and to English papers. 

696. You have no knowledge of it? — No, I have no knowledge; if such a 
thing were done by members of my corps 1 should stop it ; I am speaking of 
other papers, and what I obseiwe of other reporters. 

697. Then do I rightly understand you to say that you would stop any 
reporter on the “Times” reporting for a provincial paper, if you knew it? — 
Certainly ; these gmtlemen. are engaged to report for the “Times,” not to give 
their services to other papers. 

698. But you did not hear, probably, the evidence given on the last day the 
Committee sat ? — I heard some of it. 

6go. One of the reasons given for the satisfactory state of the gallery was, 
that the London reporters were permitted, and not only permitted, to report, 
but did largely report for the provincial press?— Yes, they do; 1 said I had no 
doubt of that, although I have no positive evidence of it ; it is not my business, 
you know, to seek for that evidence. 

700. Still you know that tiiey do, and you think it is an objectionable 
practice? — No, if the proprietors do not mind it, I see nothing objectionable in 
it ; and it is evident that the proprietors do not mind it. 

70 1 . You do not think that it conflicts with the discharge of their duty to the 
London newspapers, do you ? — I take it for granted that it does not, otherwise 
they would not do it. 

702. ^rhe fii’st conditions of good reporting I take to be absolute impartiality 
and accuracy ? — Y es, impartiality and accuracy. 

703. Do you not think that one of these conditions, at least, is set aside in 
the reporting of Parliamentary debates by the political and more or less partisan 
press ?— No, I am sure it is not. 

704. Has 
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704. Has political bias nothing 'whatever to do with the length of the reports Mr. C. 

that a paper gives to a Member ? — No ; I can only speak for the “ Times of , ~ 
course I do not observe other papers so closely, because I have no reason ^ ° ^ 
for doing so. If I saw a report at great, length in another paper, I might 
imagine that the Member had supplied it; I should make no further 
remark. 

705. \ ou do not think that a Liberal paper frill report a Liberal Member at 
greater length than a Conservative, and that a Conservative paper will report a 
Conservative Member at greater length than a Liberal ; is it not within your 
knowledge that such has been the case ? — I daresay it is within my knowledge, 
but I cannot caR a case to mind; but at the same time I must say, that in a 
Conservative paper I sometimes see a report of the Liberal Members given at 
greater length than some of the Conservative Members. 

706. The point I wish to bring out. is this : you do nc»t think that the fact of 
the agency through which these reports appear being of a political character 
affects the fairness of the report? — I think not; there may be the political 
feeling of the reporter himself, but then the editor of the paper would know 
nothing of that. 

707. The editor of the paper never supervises the reports ? — No. 

708. In making a report of a debate, you have reference solely to the interests 
of the readers ? — Yes. 

709. You report what in your judgmentthe public want ? — What we think of 
most interest. 

710. It is what the public want that you are concerned with? — Not that 
exactly, because I think a great deal, if I were to look at it in tliat light, should 
be omitted. If there is a speaker bringing forward a question upon which he is 
well informed, from his position in life, I should say to the reporter, ‘'This 
gentleman understands this subject; now give a good account of him, but clear; 
do not leave out passages, but give a good descriptive account of his argument ; 
let it read flowingly ; ” that is in substance my general advice. 

711. Your object is to present before the readers of the paper such an account 
as would be acceptable to them ; you have no regard whatever to the idea of Par- 
liament, possessing your reports as a record of their transactions ? — Yes, I say that 
they are given at too great a length, and 1 cannot imagine why it is done by the 
“ Times,” except there is some feeling of honour and from being long associated 
with the Legislature, because you will observe that all other papers have found 
it their interest to abridge the reports greatly. 

7 1 2. Then I take it that your evidence is this, that you report Ministers and 
ex-Ministers at length and fully ?— Generally. 

713. And that the ordinary body of Members of Parliament, about 600 out 
of the 656, come in for condensed reports, or mere summaries, according to the 
space that you have at your command ? — There are not 160 who ever speak in 
a Parliament ; it is not the 600 who are condensed; they nevei* speak, and 
therefore they cannot be condensed or dealt with at all. 

714. I am speaking broadly of the number ; in estimating the amount of space 
that you give to these, whatever they may he, 30, 40 or 600, just as you like 
to call them, it is your judgment of the importance of the man that regulates 
the report? — To some extent. 

715. It is not, therefore, a full.report of what takes place; but it is the re- 
porter’s estimate of the man’s influence, ability or character ? — It necessarily 
cannot be a full report, because, that would fill the paper. 

7 1 6. Are you aware that a number of Members of Parliament that have not 
been in oflice, that are not in office, and that never expect to be in office, have 
in many instances complained of the imperfect and unfair manner in which they 
have been reported? — No, I never heard of such a thing 

717. You never heard a complaint from Mr. Cobden of that kind.- — I came 
across some correspondence with Mr. Cohden the other day, and there was a 
complaint, but he was entirely wrong, as he was himself satisfied that he 
was ; 1 showed him that he was, and I have his letters. 

718. You. never heard of a complaint from Mr. O’Connell? — Yes; and he 
was unfairly dealt with, but not in the House ; it occurred out of doors. 

719. Did not Mr. O’Connell move that the reporters he excluded ? — Ihaveno 
doubt be did, and he was very severe in his remarks. I did not know at the 
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time, Irat I did know subsequently, that! he was justified in those remarks, 
although they should not haye been applied to a class, when it was owing to the 
misconduct of an individual, a countryman of his own too. 

720. You never heard of Mr. John Stuart Mill making a like complaint.-— 

721. Nor of Mr. Joseph Hume doing so?— Mr. Hume, I dare say, would 
complain often; but he was a wretched speaker, and I dare say if he was not 
given as he thought verbatim, although he might appear to more advantage in 
the newspaper, he would not be satisfied. 

722. Your opinion of Mr. Hume was not of a very elevated cnaracter, and 
therefore in giving a report you would condense what he said, I suppose r 
No, he was given at immense length, unfortunately. 

723. But how was it that he complained, then? — I take it for granted that 
he complained, if you say so, with reference to some particular occasion; he 
could not complain generally, or else he would have been a most ungrateful 
person. 

724. Are you not aware that the present Pi ime Minister made a like com- 
plaint at the commencement of liis career? — No. 

725. You do not recollect a. speech in which Lord Beaconsfield declared that 
it was the greatest credit to be a member of the press ? — No. 

726. The point I wish to fasten your mind upon is this ; I take it that the 
reports that appear of indepeudent Members, such as Mr. Hume, Mr. O’Connell, 
Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Mill, and others who are not official or ex-official Members, 
are necessarily condensed, and condensed according to the estimation of the 
reporter of their worth ?~Mr. Mill was given at great length, and he would 
have been given at greater length except for an accident. 

727. In your opinion, therefore, the “Times” report is as full as the public 
require, and as much as the .Members of Parliament, considering the value 
of their speeches, deserve? — I do not like to say “deserve.” I have the 
greatest respect for the House and for individual Members ; 1 know many of 
them, and I should be sorry to use a word which was disrespectful. I think 
the reports are as long as need be 5 rather longer than I would like them to 
be, and I think the way in which they are given is advantageous to the Members 
of the House. 

728. You know the proceedings of Friday last? — Yes. 

729. The House of Commons sat five hours, and, according to the ordinary 
speaking power of a Member, they would have talked about 16 or 18 columns ? 
— Yes. 

730. That 16 or 18 columns in Saturday’s “Times” is compressed into a 
column and three-quarters or nearly two columns ?~Yes. 

731 . You think that is quite sufficient ?— Was not that in Committee on the 
Highways Bill ? 

732. Going into Committee and in Committee ? — You will see that the dis- 
cussion was of a purely technical nature, and it is impossible to give that ; it 
would be repetition over and over again. It is tbe decision in Committee that 
people want ; a Member moves an amendmeut to omit so-and-so, and to 
insert so many words in place of it ; what is material is that he states his 
opinion : “ I think tliis would be beneficial for this reason,” and, beyond that, 
it is quite unnecessary to go ; the division is the thing. 

733. 'fhe entire space in Committee a printer would describe as the length 
of three sticks; the space taken up by the House going into Committee is 
a column and a quarter ? — That will be a discussion of a more general nature 
then ; but when }-ou get into Committee and go into details, the discussion 
possesses no interest beyond the moment. 

734. From a journalistic point of view, your opinion is that there was a 
sufficient amount of space given on Friday to the discussion? — I think from 
every point of view. 

735. I am asking you now simply from a journalistic point of view ? — Quite 
sufficient. 

736. Does it occur to you that it may be quite sufficient for a newspaper 
report and for a general report, and yet it may not be sufficient for the House 
of Commons as a source of reference, or a record of their ti’ansactions ? — I 
cannot conceive what use it can be to the House to have a fuller report of such 
a matter. 

737. You 
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737. You think it would be no use to have a fuller report of a discussion in 
Committee, in wtiicb at least an hour and a half is compressed into six inches 
of space ? — No, you have the Votes, if there is any doubt, which will inform 
you of the re=ult ; the result is the thing. 

738. This is a discussion about the Highways Bill; it is interesting to a 
large section of the public outside, and is it possible For anyone to give a report 
of proceedings which last over an hour and a half in six inches of space ? — I 
think that the question would be discussed in the preliminary stage before 
going into Committee ; in all probability the point which was discussed in 
Committee would be discussed then. 

7.39. Now, we will take the report Mr. Hansard gave us of the Factories 
Bill ; this is a Bill ; this a full report, according to Mr. Hansard’s new arrange- 
ment, and it would have made if put into the “ Times ” something like 60 
columns, but you compressed the same report in Committee in the “ Times ” to 
about eight or nine ; this Bill affects seriously the management of factories and 
workshops in manufacturing districte ; do you think that eight or nine 
columns, instead of 60, is sufficient to acquaint the people interested in that 
question with what Parliament is doing so far as then interests aa*e concerned ? 

Yes, they want to know the result only ; it is done ; what is the use now of 

reading all that was said for or against ? the thing is settled. 

740. Of course, that is your opinion ; I am only asking for your practice r — 
That is my opinion. 

741. IVJr. Hanbury Tracy cited some facts to which I wish to call your 
attention; on 21st February 1877, a discussion took place in Parliament which 
extended to 12 columns ; if all the talking had been reported it would have 
extended to 16, but you gave 12; that was on one day; the next day a 
discussion took place, the report extended to 20 columns, and 3'^ou gave three 
and a half ; in your judgment, did the three-and-a-half columns reporc as 
accurately and as fairly describe what took place as the 12 columns report did 
the day before?— -I have no doubt it did, but I do not know what the subject 
was ; I take it, from your statement, that the subject was of that nature that 
the “ Times ” was fully justified in giving only that amount of report.^ 

742. Is it not the fact that it very often happens when a scene, as it is called 
in newspaper phraseology, takes place in the House of Commons, you report 
that with great minuteness ? — Yes. 

743. But a sober statement of a Member afterwards compressed into a few 
lines?— That depends upon who the Member is and the matter. 

744. Do you never elaborate a little personal encounter and pass over more 
solid discussions ?— Doubtless that is always interesting ; that is a matter not 
only interesting to the Members (you manifest that at the time), but it is in- 
teresting to outsiders. Anything of a personal character is sure to attract 

attention. , . 

7.1 Mr. Hansard gave it as Ms evidence, after 40 years experience, that the 
reporting of the discussions on Wednesdays, both in the press and m his own 
publication, was a blot upon the system, and that there is only about one- 
seventh reported of what takes place on -Wednesday ; is that 3'our opinion •- 
No ; it does not coincide with. Mr. Hansard’s ; my opinion is that sufficient is 

^^’746. That one-seventh of what is said on Wednesdays is sufficient I would 
not like to he bound by that figure; it depends upon ™ 

referred by accident to what took place on last W'ednesday ; I think Su " ilhid 
Lawson had two columns ; it was readable matter and cleverly do™ ; but it a 
man will not speak well why should his speech he given at 
person is interested in it except himself, perhaps, and his immediate 

7A7 But it is reallY mur judgment of what is interesting r— lies, exactly. 

Is Now. suppose a Member of Parliament speaks for 30 minutes ; man 
ordtoary way that would amount to a colmnnand a-half of the . 

supposing you compress that column and a-half into f 

it would he possible to give in those 30 lines a fair statement of the Member 
opinions i-I do not know who the Member may he. If he “ jf 

fill of information and illustration at hand, I do not think *^ 30 i^^nt 
spoke for half-an-hour and the subject was interesting, would give a suffic 

“‘'But the reporter goes out of the seat, and you say the " 
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quarter of an hour sometimes, and ultimately come to ten minutes, five minutes, 
and two or three miimtes ? — Yes. 

750. Now, taking the case of a Member who spoke half-an-hour, two 
reporters would have to report 30 lines ; would it be possible for these two 
reporters to compress into 15 lines apiece a fair synopsis of what the Member 
said? — If it was a very able speech I do not think it would, but it all depends 
upon that. I take it that it was not so in the actual case mentioned. 

751. Would it not, in your opinion, be a much fairer thing to the speaker not 
to report him at all, but simply to give a summary?— He would be very 
sorry. 

752. That is your experience, not mine ; I should say that a Member would 
be better satisfied with a summary of what he says if that is to be compressed 
into that space rather than report so much curtailed ; now, passing to another 
question, you do not hear well in the gallery ? — Yes, pretty well. 

7^,3. You say that leader writei’s come and sit behind you ?— I did not know 
the fact, but I heard the Serjeant say so ; I did not know that there were any 
leader widters that came in; there are none for the “Times." 

7.54* Then do these gentlemen who come and sit behind the reporters engage 
necessarily in conversation ? — They do sometimes. 

755. And is not that a source of discomfort to the reporters ? — Generally, 
when there is anything decidedly important going on, silence prevails ; they 
like to hear, themselves, what is going on. 

7;j6. Do you not think that it would improve the provincial papers if each of 
them had simply one box to themselves in the galleiy, such as those boxes 
which are now set aside for the summary writers, and they had liberty to enter 
when they chose? — It would be physically impossible ; it could not'" be done. 
If you admit the provincial papers, you must admit all; we will not say any- 
thing about weekly papers, but we will say daily papers ; then it would be, I 
believe, somewhere about 150. It is impossible; and you could not say that 
such-and-such a provincial paper shall come in, because another provincial 
paper will immediately say, “ ^^^ly my paper is of much greater importance 
than that one ; I must come in also.” You could not draw a line. 

7.57. T understood you to say that you did not profess to report the language 
of a speaker, except in special instances ? — Yes. 

758. __ That it was simply his ideas and his facts that you reported, not the lan- 
guage r — That is what I wish done. It is not sufficiently followed. 

759. Then you report the language of some speakers ? — Yes, pretty fully. 

760. Is that because in your judgment the language is worth i*etaining? — 
No, but it saves trouble to the reporter. If he has "got a full note, it saves 
trouble to copy the words. 

761. Do you report in the House of Lords as well?— Yes. 

7G2. Is not there a gi’eat complaint of the accommodation and the hearing 
tliere ?— Yes, you do not hear well in the House of Lords. 

763. Is it worse in the House of Lords than in the House of Commons ? 

Y’es, much. I attribute that to the fact that in the House of Lords there is a 
Stranger’s Gallery open behind the Reporters’ Gallery, and the voice passes over. 
In the House of Commons there is a partition behind the back seats, and that 
retains the sound. 

764* t take it that your opinion is, that the present ari’angement is much 
better than it used to be, so far as the comfort and the convenience of the 
reporters ai’e concerned ; that the record that appears in the daily papers is in 
your judgment, ample, and that any attempt to establish an official system of 
reporting would be detrimental to the House of Commons, and, I suppose 
generally to the country ; that is your opinion ?— I think so. a 1 ^ 

765. The fact is, your notion is that the reports which appear in the “ Times ” 
are It not perfect, as nearly perfect as can be ?~Yes ; only I think they are 



75fi. Mr. Forsler.] Do you think that the reports in the “ Times” now take 
up a lOTger proportion of the newspaper than they did 10 or 15 years ago?- 
qS'te^“s;te^^ ' ■1° not thin? they occupy 

767. Do you mean that the whole account of the ParHamentary dehates does not 
occupy much proportionate space as it did 15 years ago --I think not quite ; 

thal 
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that is speahing from my general impression ; I have not referred at all so as 
to be able to form an accurate estimate. 

768. Do you think there is much difference? — No, I do not think there is 
much ; I think a great deal depends upon the nature of the debate. 

769. But take a really important debate? — Then I think it is reported as fully 
us it used to be. 

770. And that the report uf such a debate would be as long as it used to be, 
you tliink ? — Yes. 

771. Now, I do not know whether you intended to give the impression which 
you did give, that Ministers and ex*Ministers generally are more hilly reported 
than others ? — As a rule, they are. 

77:2. But that does not apply, does i£, to several men who have obtained 
the attention of the country, and of Parliament; for instance, I suppose Mr. 
Bright was reported as fully before he went into office as he was afterwards ? — 
I cannot say ; but he made better speeches before he was in office. When in 
office a Member is confined to a particular subject ; when he is in opposition he 
chooses his own subject. 

773. I suppose you also report according to the importance of the subject, and 
the acquaintance that the Member has with it? — ^Yes. 

774. For instance, allusion has been made to last Friday ; there was a debate 
last Thursday, and Mr. Read is reported, perhaps, more fully than other Mem- 



bers? — Yes. 

775. I suppose tliat would not be from the fact that he happened to be in 
office once, but because be was so well acquainted with the subject? — Sowell 
acquainted with the subject, and looked at as the representative of a large class 
of opinions. 

77G. If Sir Wilfrid Lawson had been in office, he- would not have got a fuller 
report than he did last Wednesday, I suppose ? — No, he could not have made that 
speech in office. Tlie reason for Mr. Bright’s being reported so fully is, that 
he speaks so very correctly, and his language is so apt. 

777. I will not take present Members, but I suppose you report the language 
of a speaker according to the interest that the public would generally take in 
that language?— And in the subject. 

778. For instance, during the latter part of Mr. Cobden slife, when everybody 
was very anxious to know the exact words which he used, you would give Mr. 
Cobden’s words as much as you could ? — Mr. Cobden was always given veiy^ fully. 

779. The “Times” upon the whole, taking one day with another, gives a 
longer report than any other paper, does it not i — Yes, considerably. 

780. Have you at all had any opportunity of comparing the report gu-en in 
the “ Times ” with that given in the Continental or American newspapers ? 

Do you mean the report of the same debate r * i 1 • 

781. No; comparing the report that is given of a Parliamentary debate m 
the “ Times,” and the report given in the “ Journal des Dehats” of the debates in 
the Chamber of Deputies ; vou have never compared them, perhaps ?—No. 

782. You were connected wuh the “Times,” when interesting debates used 
to last verv much longer than they do now ; up to four o’clock lu the morning r 
—Yes, at the earlier period, a long lime ago ; before the Reform Bill passed. 

783. In those very long and interesting debates, were they all report^ in the 
“ Times ” that appeared the next morning, or were some of them put off to the 
following day?— Never; they were always reported in the limes ot the 
following morning ; but there was no reason for keeping them back ; there were 

no railways then. , . r. jm 

784. When a debate lasted till four o’clock in the morning, when ffid the 

“ Times ” come out ?— I remember that on the second reading of the Reform 
Bill in the House of Lords, I was wTiting at the “Times Office at half-imst 
eight in the morning ; the paper would probably be out about 12. ilieie was 
no post to go out of London till evening. j • i.v + 

785. So great was the interest in Parliamentary debates, and in_ that debate, 

that the “ Times” was awai^e that its readers would prefer waiting till 12 cl- 
one o’clock, in order to get a fuU report, to its appearing early in the • 

—No, that was the system of business ; there was no reason for not waiting lor 
it as, I suppose, they would have waited for a description of a gi’eat hre or any 

7^86^^! do noTSow whether you have exactly stated what is the last 
0.121. 
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■which the “ Times ” can now receive any Parliamentary report ? — No, I cannot 
speak with certainty, but I think they could take it up to two o’clock. If 
something which I know has been in contemplation should be perfected, I mean 
communication by electricity or by a telephone, they could take it much later 
than that. 

787. But taking the present state of things, what do you mean by the state- 
ment that they can take a report up to two o’clock ; what is the last moment at 
which that speech can have been spoken: — The last copy has to be sent to the 
office by that time, the speaking, we will say, mav terminate at half-past one ; 
it may go on a little later, but as the reporters have then such short turns, 
it is not so material ; they would take their two minutes or two and a-half 
minutes and write it out, and then the copy is conveyed by a messenger in 
a cab to the office 

788. Then, practically, no speech can be reported that is delivered after half- 
past one ? — That is a very late hour ; there could not be much then. 

789. After -what hour cannot a speech be conveniently reported? — I think 
you cannot be conveniently reported after one. 

790. With regard to one particular instance that was mentioned, of the muni- 
cipal vote being given to women late at night, you do not happen to remember 
tbe case, do you ? — No ; there are so many events of the same kind passing 
every day, that it is impossible to remember everything. 

701. Now you hare given us your opinion, and you have expressed it very 
clearly, that you do not think that an official report would be of much use either 
to the public or to Members of the House of Commons ; but I want to ask 
you what effect you think an official report would have upon the present re- 
porting in the “ Times do you think that if there was an official report pub- 
lished a day or two afterwards (and I suppose it could not be published the next 
morning), it would have any effect whatever upon the present amount of report- 
ing in the “ Times” ? — 1 do think so ; 1 can only judge from my own feelings ; if 
I were the proprietor of the “ Times,” and I found that there was a sort of 
authorised publication set up, I would say, I will not give reports as fully as I 
have done ; it is not to my interest, but against my interest, and I -will abridge, 
and by doing so I fear I shall act prejudicially to the interests of Members, but 
I must now look after my own interests.” 

792. I think you have stated it as your opinion that no large amount of the 
public would take in this paper containing an official report, or read it ? — I do 
not think any one would. 

793. llren, in so far »s the “ Times ” is now influenced by its desire to supply 
its readers -with what they want, it would not be affected by the appearance of this 
official report, because its readers would ignore this official report, and pay no 
attention to it ? — Exactly’. 

794. That would rather show that the report, whether it did good or harm 
(and yon think it would do very little good, or no good at all), would not have 
any effect upon the circulation of the “ Times ” ? — Not any. 

795. Then would not the “Times ” go on reporting just the same as it does 
now?“I confess I cannot understand why the “Times” does give such full 
reports ; I know that they lose a great deal of money, I should think at least 
20,000 1. a year, by doing so ; but it has come down ; it is a traditional custom, 
if one may apply those words, and they feel it probably, as I said before (aud I 
cannot find any other phrase for it), a point of honour to maintain this repu- 
tation for gi'ving full reports. 

796. I suppose you have not compared specially upon anything like an im- 
portant night, the reports in two other newspapers, the “ Standard” and the 
“Morning Post,” with that in the “ Times” ?— I always look at them. 

797. Have you not observed that they are not very different in length from 
the Times ” report - — They are greatly different. 

798. The improvement that you would make in reporting would be that you 
would condense more ? — Yes. 

799‘, ? — Omit less ; omit unnecessary words, but give a neat, 

readable account of a man’s arguments. 

800. I suppose fr'om your answers that you would be inclined to assert that 
there is a disadvantage now in the necessity of shortening a speech, as is being 
done very often, by an omission which takes out an important bit of argument, 

or 
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or an important fact ? — But, of course, that is almost necessarily the case with 
these short turns. 

801. Do you not find that one of the difficulties. you have in getting good 
reports, a difficulty which is inherent in the matter itself, is, that it is easier to 
report a question of general interest than it is one of special detail ? — Yes. 

802. Arid that there is much more danger of a reporter, however able he 
is, not being fully aware of the proportionate importance of an argument, or of 
a fact ? — Yes. 

803. And do you think that that would be better, or worse, guarded against 
by going on the principle of condensation or of omission ? — I think it would be 
better guarded against. 

804. You say that you think the “ Times ” loses very largely by its reports ; 
do you think that fewer people take in the “ Times ” in consequence of the 
reports ? — No, the “ Times ” must be taken in by those who take it in, but they 
would he much more satisfied, I think, if the reports were shorter. 

805. Then their satisfaction is one thing, the money lost to the “ Times ” is 
another? — There can be no doubt about the money loss. 

806. But when you speak of a probable loss to the “Times,” on account of 
their reporting the debates so fully, of 30,000 L a year, is it that you think a 
great many more people would take in the “ Times No, but I think they 
would save money by having more room, for advertisements. I take the adver- 
tisements, at a rough estimate, to be 20 1. a column ; that is one source. 

807. You think that money would be got by putting advertisements in place 
of speeches ’—And money would be saved by using matter which is paid for, 
which comes up from the country, horn all parts, from England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and abroad, and is cast aside because of the length of the debate. 

808. I do not suppose you are at all confident that that matter that was paid 
for would bring more readers if it was put in t — ^Yes ; nobody reads debates; 
everybody reads the other. 

809. But do you think that this matter which is paid for and comes up 
would, if inserted in the place of the speeches, gain the “ Times ” more readers ? 
— That I cannot teU ; I think the “ Times ” has got readers enough. 

810. Because, if it did not, there would be no gain to the “Times,” would 
there ?— Yes, they would not pay for the matter without using it ; there would 
be something in that. 

811. But if the “Times” chooses to pay for matter which it does not use, 
there is a loss in doing that ; hut it would not gain anything if it put that 
matter in and got nothing by it ?— There would he no positive gain except in 
the general character of the paper. 

812. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff.] I understood you to say some time ago 
that you thought the necessity of an official report was obviated by the very 
full reports there are in the “ Times ” ? — Yes. 

Sl'5. Now. supposing that the “Times” took the »iew that you Jake at 
present, that the reports are too full, and that the proprietors of the Times 
thought it right to abridge them, do not you think that then there would be 
some ground for having ofBcial reports ?— No, I do not ; I think that the great 
obieot which should be kept in view is to give a condensed account ol J“oU- 
mmt; of the opinions and the- reasons for the opimons rf the paiticular 
speakers ; and I think that aU enlargement and all tendency 
fortune. Now, there is a very high authority, one of om- greatest 
Lord Eversley, and that is the opinion which he expressed to me when he wm 
speaking of my little book of the Debates i and there is another man ^hje judg- 
m^ent I have Ihe highest admiration of. Sir George Lewis ; that was his opinion 
also expressed to me. He said that the “ Thmes ' regirt was 
that it was too full ; he took up a paper and said. Here is ™ 

Hansard.” Then we talked about that. I need not say 1 

hut he said “ As long as they keep to the ‘ Times reports, weU, we know what 
we are about • hut when the speeches are supplied, when they are revised, then 
If course ^^ ^rfat the mercy of each individual.” That was Ins opmioii i and 
he said, “ My opinion is that we should go in another direction ; and it was 
that which gave me the hint for my little work. 

814. You are in favour of condensation, andmanyjf the 



dense the reports; but what I have observed is this, that according 



ideas 
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ideas of the reporters of the different papers, so they seize rather upon certain 
arguments of a speaker, and therefore one paper, we will say the “Daily News,” 
has one set of arguments he makes use of, and the “ Daily Telegraph ” another 
set ; do you not think that in the present day, when in the country, constituents 
and others look very closely into what their Members do, it would be desirable 
that a Member should have some authentic record of what he had said, so' that 
he could say that is what 1 did say, good or bad ; whereas now he has not the 
opportunity of explaining away a misinterpretation or a misappreiiension taken 
from a partial report ; I do not mean purposely, hut practically partial?— You 
are now making it a personal question. I think if the Member is so interested 
in the matter he might send his speech to Hansard; he has that opportunity 
now, or he might, as I helie^'^e some Members do, have it sent by one of the 
telegraphic agencies to the newspaper in which he wishes it to appear. 

815. But then in that case, supposing he did that, his constituents would not 
read Hansard perhaps, and as you just now said, if a man supplied bis own 
speech to Hansard, he might put into it afterwards some argument which he 
forgot to make use of, so that it would not be authentic ? — Yes, that is so. 

S16. Whereas an authentic report, laken by official reporters, would prevent 
his putting anytluug in that be had not said ? — This is a question on which I 
can only give my opinion ; but there are very few Members— according to my 
rough calculation, there are not above 36 Members who speak very frequently. 

8i 7. The honourable Member for Newcastle alluded to the discussion on the 
Highways Bill ; that is a thing in which to many Members, county Members 
and others, it is of enormous importance that they should not be misinterpreted 
in their own county as to what they said on a question of that kind ? — 
Doubtless. 

81 8. It turns out that that discussion was very much abbreviated in the 
“ Times ” ; that might do a considerable injury to a man, because this “ Times ” 
report would be read, and people do not call upon him to make explanations, 
but the country papers would write articles upon him, and he might be 
denounced by liis opponents for having voted in a particular way, without the 
reasons of Ms voting having been given ?— That is a personal question again ; 
that must apply to the vast majority of the House on any question. Suppose 
20 present Members take part in a debate, 400 may vote on it. 

819. But then the 380 who did not speak would be able to rest their reason 
for voting upon some particular speech that was given ; “ Mr. Read or 
Mr. .Somebody else has said so-and-so, and therefore I voted for this clause 
whereas if the report is so compressed that there are no reasons given, they 
have no justification for their vote ?— But if an elector calls upon a Member to 
state why he voted, could he not state it then just as easily as saying, “ I agreed 
with Mr. Read could he not say, “ Mr. Read showed so'-and-so.” 

820. He would do so in canvassing; but I am talking of the interpretation 
that might he put upon his conduct behind his back without its being chal- 
lenged, whereas if there was an official report the public would say, “ It is 
evident that a certain number of Members have been influenced by a certain 
speech”? — I think if any Member felt that it was of importance, he would 
write to one of his chief supporters in tlie town or county, and say, “ I voted 
so-and-so, because I was satisfied that, as shown by Mr. So-and-so, the result 
would be such-aiid-such.” 

821. You do not think that the reasons 1 have now brought forward are 
sufficient for having an official report ? — No ; it is the reason that has always 
been urged, but it is a reason in the interest of individuals, not in the interest 
of the whole House. 

822. Ckairman.~^ You must have had from your very great experience com- 
plaints made to you from time to time by Members ? — Yes. 

823. Have they been frequent upon the point which the honourable Member 
for Christchurch has referred to as to misrepresentation or omission?— No, 
never as to misrepresentation, and not frequent as to omission ; and when- 
ever that is the case there is always an explanation put in at the end of the 
debate in the “ Times.” 

824. But the requests you have had for the correction of the general impres- 
sions conveyed a report of a speech are rare ? — Very. 

825- Are they always complied with, or almost always ? — They are complied 
with always, I think. r 

8-2(). So 
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826. So that the serious objections on the part of Members to the drift of 
their observations as conveyed by the “ Times,” are gauged by the number of 
letters which have appeared in the newspaper at the end of the report ? — Yes. 

827. Amounting to, perhaps, one or two in the course of a fortnight, is that 
the case r— Yes, one in 10 days or a fortnight. 

828. Now you, probably, have given great consideration to this question of 
official reporting, having been in the House for a great many years? — Yes. 

829. It has always been present to your mind? — Ever since it was first 
mooted ; I forget the Member by whom it was mooted, hut I know Mr. Stanley 
made a capital speech against it, and I thought of it then, and I have thought 
of it frequently since ; and, never supposing it was likely to come to anything, 

I have stated some of the details of my pl^ frequently, but I would rather not 
do that now. 

830. Supposing you were charged with the duty of preparing an official 
report for the House of Commons, would it he possible in your judgment to 
prepare such a report without condensation ? — Yes, it would be possible, hut it 
would be most voluminous. 

831. Would such a report as would be then prepared be the best representa- 
tion of the transactions of the House of Commons ? — No, 1 think there would 
be too much of it. Facts are the important things and the acts of a legislative 
assembly. 

S32. If you were changed into a person responsible for the production of such 
a report, with full authority to do that which you deemed to be best under the 
circumstances, what sort of a report would you produce ? — If a full report were 
desired, and I undertook it, my own opinion, of course, would be nothing. My 
ambition has always been faithfully to discharge my duty, and it would he done 
then. But if my opinion were asked as to the best report, it would he, as I 
have already described it, a condensed report of the opinions and arguments 
bv which they are supported, of each speaker. 

' 833. Then left to you, with the credit of the House of Commons in your 
keeping, you would endeavour to present to the counti*y a condensed report 
rather than a very full or verbatim report ?— Yes. 

834. Is that report the sort of report which you, in the discharge of your 

duty, have endeavoured to present ? —Yes, but the reports are given more' 
fully than in my opinion is desirable. There is rarely a sentence of an important 
speech, and sometimes very few words omitted. , . i. , 

835. Are you responsible for the selection of the occasions on which those 

very full reports are given ? — Yes. , . ^ ^ 

836. And are those occasions decided in your mind by the interest winch 
exists out of doors with regard to the. subject of debate ?— Yes, to ^ extent 
A reporter knows at once instinctively, as it_^ were, whether a debate is im- 

837. You remarked to the honourable Member for Christchurch just now, 

that there were only 36 Members who take an active part in the debates of the 
House ?— I made a rough estimate yesterday when lookmg over the «ames ; i 
stated that eai'ly in my evidence ; about that was the result ; that is deducting 
the Ministers and the ex-Ministers, and those who_ speak about six times, and 
those who speak about three times during the Session. . • 4. 

8l8. One of the honourable Members who has gone a,way, has put into my 
hands the report of the debate upon Mr. Hanbui-y Tiaey s mutton last year ; he 
stated that in 1841 there were 231 Members who 

the House; in 1861 the number had gone up to 260; m 1861 tlie numbpr h 
gone up to 300 ; in 1871 the number had gone up to 368 ; and _n 1876 the 
mtmbe? had increased to 385 ; is it the fact then that a larger namte 0 
Members take part in debates now than used to some time ago -No I toe- 
say that that is strictly accurate ; hut I daresay that a great ““V 
were oases in which a Member said a few words, or m winch a Member put a 
question ; that would make up the numbers, probably. 

8qo Mr. Walter.l Is it within your knowledge to what extent the most 
remartahle speakers within your time have been in the habit of ‘ 

speeches by writing them out beforehand i— No, I cannot say that to anj 

dhen, if not, do yon think it desirable that the great speeches of rnen 
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like Peel, Canning, and the other great speakers whom we all remember, should 
be preserved fully, and in their own language as much as possible? — On 
important occasions I think it desirable that such men as those you have men- 
tioned should be fully reported. 

841. I mean that we should have publications of the speeches of all the 
distinguished Parliamentary orators r — Yes. 

842. What I want to know is, if there is to be any full and accurate report, 
almost amounting to a verbatim report, even in an official report, in what way 
would you contemplate that the speeches of such eminent men should be 
preserved ?— I would treat them in the same way; I would not preserve the 
mere language. 

843. Should you not say that it is important that the mere language of any 
of Sir Robert Peel’s speeches, delivered upon particular occasions, should be 
preserved? — Only of some, I think. 

844. Do you remember Sir Robert Peel’s speech in reply to Cohbett in 1833 ? 
— Yes. 

845. Do you not think that that is a speech of wMch the language should be 
preserved as near as possible? — Yes, that is such a speech; there would be 
exceptions. 

846. "Would an accurate report of that speech be found in the columns of 
the ‘'Times” (I have not referred to see) ; it is in Hansard?— I have no doubt 
there is a full report in the “ Times.” 

847. Should you not say that any, we will say half-a-dozen of the most 
eminent Parliamentary speakers in your time could make an accurate collection 
of their speeches with very little alteration from the reports in the " Times?”— 
Undoubtedly ; there they are. 

848. In fact, Hansard has depended upon them ?— Of course Hansard has 
done nothing but cut them out. An eminent statesman, a member of the 
Cabinet, some years ago asked me to be good enough to look over his speeches 
as he had not time, and he sent me one and it was printed ready for Hansard ; 
I looked over it and saw that it was from the “Times,” and I just made 
alterations in style, and if there was any particular ei-ror I corrected it ; and then, 
m future, to avoid trouble and expense to Hansard, I used to take the news- 
paper report myself and put it on a sheet of paper and make marginal altera- 

rmns. ® 



849. Supposing a verbatim official report of tlie debates to be published how 
many columns of Hansard, in your opinion, would they fill ?-I should think as 
many more volumes as are now published, unless Members are in the habit of 
sending their speeches to Hansard ; but I do not think that a great many 
Members do that; and if they do not do that, I should think that it would 
require nearly as many volumes more if the debates were all fully reported. 

850. But It has been stated by an honourable Member that speeches which 
would occupy a thousand columns had been condensed into 20 ; if that is any- 
thing like an accurate representation of the amount reported by the papers 
from which alone Hansard derives his report, how many would he the volumes 
of Hansard on such a calculation as that ?— It is surprising to contemplate. 

which 'is ^ of donate 

icrs? I ll of the reports in the London 

fntclt ““toriol is lost to the public ; it is the 

LX as well as Ms duty, to give every point that is material. 

iTcoiiX attention by touching him, when I see that something 

for oXn^S™ LffiXLpXXX “ 

f° distribute the reports 

so provided ?— I would rather not enter upon that scheme, if you wiU excuse 

cc -tuLu'* reference to the evidence you gave just now as to what would he, 
or might bOj the probable effect of any official system of reporting upon the 
iuture length of reports m the columns of the “Times," I understood*vou to 
say that youexpressedmerelyyour own opinion, and that you are not authorised 

opini„“rhS^ 



«5i. Sir 
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Sit Alexander Gordon:] In answer to the honourable Member for 
Chnstchm-ch, you spoke about the ability of a Member to have his speech 
reported on certain occasions ; you said he might send his speech to Hansai-d ■ 
I should like to ask your opinion as to how a Member is to act who rises in 
debate withou^t any prerious intention of speaking; a debate takes a turn on 
whichhe IS thoroughly conversant with the subject; he rises and makes his 
speech ; how is he to send that to Hansard? — By writing it out 

856. So that you contemplate that a Member is to have the trouble after 
having made a speech, to write it out in full, and send it to Hansard ?— M embers 
take more trouble than that. If a Member is interested in his speech I think 
he will do that very readily ; in fact, it is done. ’ 

8o 7- Lord Jranm Hemy.] I think you said that tlie » Times ” loses con- 
siderably by Its Parhamentary reports ?— Yes, that is to say, that the “ Times ” 
would gain so much if they were shorter. 

85 8. Or if they were^ altogether omitted ?-No ; people would like to know 
what takes place, hut it is the facts that they wish to know. 

859. I suppose it is the case that the other London daily papers also lose bv 
their Parliamentary reports, in proportion as they are long and fuU ?— No they 
sacrifice the Parliamentary reports for the money. ^ ^ 

other papers have advertisements equal in amount 
to the Times ?— But do not you see the expense the “ Times ” must go to in 
publishing a supplement ( All that would be unnecessary, certainly to the 
same extent, if they could get in six columns more of advertisements each day 

861. You think it desirable, I suppose, in the pubfio interest, that a report 

speaking generally, equally full with that of the “ Times" of om- Parhamentary 
proceedings, should be published!— I think that it is too full; that is my own 
opinion. •' 

862. Too full on some points you say, and not fall enough on othei-s ; thev 
leave out some things, you said, which should be put in, and they do not con- 
dense when they should ? — I think a report would be more readable, and <^ive 
eveiythingthat even Members desire to know if it were more condensed; but I 
have stated it so repeatedly that I do not like to say it again. 

863. In the absence of anything like an official report, can we expect that 
the “ Times ” or any other newspaper, will continue to conduct any large part 
of their business at a loss ? — I do not suppose that any newspaper conducts its 
business at a loss. The “ Times ” is a colossal fortune, and therefore they can 
afford to sacrifice 20,000 /. ; it is not a question of a loss, but of less gain. 
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Mr. John Lovell, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. J. LovtU. 

864. Chairman.'] You are, I think, the Manager of the Press Association? — 

I am. 

865. How long have you occupied that position? — From the time the 
Association commenced business ; 1 w'as appointed in August 1869. 

866. Under what circumstances was the Press Association started ? — It was 
started in consequence of the transfer of the telegraphs to the Government ; 
prior to that period the Provincial Press was supplied by news collected in 
London as a centre, by what was called the Intelligence Department of the 
old telegraph companies ; and when their business was transferred to the 
Government it was found necessary by the provincial papers to make arrange- 
ments to carry on, and, indeed, to improve the supply which they had pre- 
viously obtained from the companies. A series of meetings was consequently 
held in Manchester and London, which led to the formation of the Press 
Association. 

867. Does your association confine itself to reporting the proceedings in 
Parliament ? — No ; we supply foreign news. Stock Exchange news, general 
news, and news from all parts of the country. 

868. So that, in point of fact, you supply the material out of w'hich the 
newspaper is made ? — We supply everything except the news local to the par- 
ticular paper. 

0.121. H 3 869. And 
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86 q. And except the leading articles ?— Yes. 

870. There. are two other news agencies, are there not, m existence, ihere 

871. 'What are they? — The one is the Central Press, and the other the 
Central News ; but there is an essential difference between those agencies and 
our association ; our association, although in form a limited company, is in 
reality a co-operative association, and we, that is I and my colleagues who do 
tlie work, are really the London staff of the Provincial newspaper proprietors, 
who are members of the association; so that we are not a trading concern; 
we are debarred, indeed, by our articles from declaring a dividend we are 
simply a co-operative association to supply ourselves with news, being our 
own consumers, although we supply newspaper proprietors, not members, and 
also news-rooms and exchanges, with our news. But the other agencies 
ai-e in the nature rather of trading agencies for suppljdng news on their own ac- 
comit, and for their own profit. 

872. Have you a discretion as to the quantity of Parliamentary news, the 
extent to which you give the reports, or is that prescribed in any form or shape 
to you ? -Primarily, I, who am responsible for doing the work, am governed 
by a committee of newspaper proprietors, who are appointed by the general 
body yeai- by year. That committee decides generally what it will be necessary 
to supply ordinarily to the whole constituency of newspapers ; but in addition 
to that each newspaper, gauging its own wants, writes to me, and I make 
arran^'ements to supply them with any matter additional to the ordinary report 
arranged for by the committee at the commencement of the Session ; for in- 
stance, we have two ordinary reports ; one of them averages a column and a 
half per day during the Session, and we have another shorter report, mostly 
for small weekly papers, averaging about a third of a column per day, on the 
day of publication, during the Session ; those two summai-ies meet all wants 
that are common to the whole body of newspapers ; but that does not meet 
the wants of the larger pai>ers in England ; it does not meet the wants of the 
Scotch papers; it does not meet the wants of the- Irish papers; nor does it 
meet the local wants of some English papers. Therefore we have supplemental 
reports ; for instance, we supplement the column and a half with some five or 
six columns to the Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and other papers on 
occasions of great debates. We supplement the ordinary report sent to the 
Scotch papers ; sometimes we have done as much as 17 or 20 columns on the 
occasion of Scotch debates. In the same manner we supplement the report 
to the Iiish papers to a similar length when there are Irish debates on. And 
then, above and beyond all that, we receive instructions from each of the papm’s 
to report specially for them, the Members representing the localities in which 
they circulate. In (fact, I have a list of Members whom we so report, not a 
list for publication, but a list of instructions which we print for the use of our 
reporters in the House {handing in a copy of the same). 

873. Taking the letter A, Sir Thomas Acland is reported at full length in the 
“ Morning News ” whenever he speaks ? — Yes, that is so. 

874. So that the “ Morning News ” of the next morning will have an 
accurate summary amounting to a column and a half of an ordinary debate ? 
— Yes. 

875. And in substitution for the two or three lines which, you would give in 
ordinary newspapers to Sir Thomas Acland’s speech, you would give to the 

Morning News” a full and complete report of Sir Thomas Acland’s speech? 
— Yes, and of any other Member on that list in the same way. I may explain 
that the list of papers at the head of that sheet is the list to which we supply 
the long supplemental reports on important occasions. All Ministerial speeches 
on bringing in Ministerial measures, all speeches of Members bringing in 
measures of their own, all debates on Bills and administrative .questions, are 
sent, the length being according to our discretion, to all these papers. 

876. I see there are newspapers here of different politics ; does your report 
take any political character ? — Not at all ; if the paper desires to give any 
political character to its report, it is done by ordering speeches of Conservative 
Members or Liberal Members in preference to others ; but our ordinary report 
is colourless, for our association consists both of Conservative and Liberal 
newsj)apers, and of papers in the same town. We have, I may say, 172 

' newspaper 
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newspaper proprietors members of our association. In addition to that we 
supply 10! newspapers which are not members. In addition to that we supply 
99 exchanges and news-rooms, which of course are not members 

877. ^ that the 200 people or institutions or newspapers, not members, pay 
you a certain price ?-Yesi I may say that they pay 10 per cent, more thai 
the members; we ^supply members at cost, and the others pay 10 per cent 
more, and any pront which remains goes in reduction of the tariff to eWbody 
all round. I may say too, that that number yery neai-ly exhausts the number 
of newspapers taking telegraphic news; because although it is true that there 
are between 130 and 140 dady newspapers in the country, it is not true that 
there are between 130 and 140 taking telegraphic Parliamentary news • there 
are not above /O or 80 doing SO. 

878. Has there been any increase or decrease in the number of daily news- 
papers m the country taking Parliamentary news ?— There has not been any 
large increase m the number, but a very large increase in the quantity taken 
since the telepaphs passed into the hands of the Government ; because prior 
to that pCTiod, the provincial newspapers were restricted to the quantity sent 
them, by the tel^raph companies, excepting in those cases where the proprietors 
supplemented the companies’ supply, by obtaining reports from gentlemen 
taking notes in the gallery for London papers ; but even that supply was 
restricted, because the companies had a monopoly in the transmission, and 
there was not a great deal, in fact, transmitted beyond their own report. 

879. I wish to know whether newspapers which formerly received, or* have 
received during the last seven y^ars Parliamentary information, have discon- 
tinued taking that Parliamentary information from your association? — No; on 
the contrary, several take the news now which did not formerly, especially the 
weekly papers ; they could not obtain it formerly. . 

880. Is there an increased or a decreased interest in Parliamentary news in 
the country, judging from the demand ?— That is a somewhat difficult question 
to answer ; 1 do not think that there is a greater interest than there was ; hut 
I think that a want which was existing before was not properly supplied, and 
is better supplied now. 

881. Have you been called upon to shorten or to increase the length of your 
reports generally ; I suppose some intimation has been given to you ?— We 
have been called upon to increase them in length since we came into existence. 

882. Has the. number of newspapers taking this full Pai-liamentary special 
information, increased or diminished ? —It has increased. 

883. Is the tendency now to increase ?— I should say not; I think we have 
almost reached the maximum ; but that of course is very difficult to say ; I 
should almost think so. 



884. Do the other agencies of which you speak supply the smne sort of 
information, information of the same character?— -One of them supplies in- 
formation, I believe, somewhat similar ; I do not know what the “ Central 
Press” supplies; but the “Central News” supplies something similar to oiu* 
Association. 

885. Both more condensed and full reports ? — I should think so; I do not 
think to anything like the same extent, but that you will hear from those pro- 
prietors themselves better than from me. 

886. You heard, I daresay, the evidence given by Mr. Ross ; have you any 
opinion as to the comparative value of verbatim and condensed reports, or full 
and condensed reports of speeches in Parliament ? — ^Yes, I have an opinion, but 
1 can hardly answer the question negatively or affirmatively without saying 
perhaps this : The newspapers, I imagine, exist, not for the purpose of doing 
what is called justice to honourable Members who may make speeches in the 
House of Commons, but to give the public what it requires (although, of course, 
in doing that they are bound to see that they do not do an honourable Member 
an injustice by misrepresenting him), so that, as far as we ai'e concerned, our 
duty is rather to the public than to the House-of Commons. On the other hand, 
I tMnk it would be most desirable for Members to have something like an accu- 
rate historical record of the debates ; that is another matter, but I do not think 
it would be of much use to the newspapers. 

887. I understand you to say that an accurate historical account of what 
transpires in Parliament would, in your opinion, be valuable to Members, and 

0.12J. H4 perhaps 
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perhaps to Parliament and the country, but of very little use to the newspapers ? 
—So I think; and I think it would be useful to Members, because I do 
not think that the exigencies of press work enable the press to give a proper 
historical record of Parliamentaiy proceedings. They supply what is necessary 
for the public from day to day. 

888. Is your supplementary special report, or your full report ^ven in Scot- 
land, of the character described by Mr. Ross, as a full report, or is it a condensed 
report ?— It consists of both ; it is in parts a full report ; we, for instance, in 
reporting a debate fora Scotch paper, should exercise precisely the same amount 
of control over the quantities as Mr. Ross exercises control over the quantities 
produced by his staff ; we should not give each speaker verbatim, nor should we, 
on the other hand, condense each speaker ; we should give what we consider the 
more important speeches fully ; we should give the less important speeches less 
fully ; and what we should consider important would be what we should con- 
sider the public would like to read. 

889. Sir Hemj Drummond And some you would not give at all, I 

suppose ? — I do not think that would be the case ; it is possible that one of the 
speeches might take the form of “ After a few remarks by Mr. So-and-so,” but 
I do not think that very often happens in what is called a long report. 

890. Chah'man.^ The interest of the newspapers and your interest may be 
taken to represent, to a large extent, the interest which the public feel in these 
debates ; is that so?— I should think so. I imagine that seeing that the success 
and reputation of a newspaper lies wholly in the amount of favour with which 
it is received by the public, the action of that knowledge upon the mind of the 
proprietor would lead him to produce exactly what he thinks the public would 
like to read, neither more nor less. 

891. Are you of opinion that the machinery that at pr^ent exists is sufficient 
to supply the public with all that they require of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment ? — I believe so, as far as the machinery goes ; hut I do not think that 
the accommodation afforded to that part of the machinery which comes more 
immediately under in)'- purview has room enough to do its work so well as it 
might do it. 

892. That I understand to be another question ? —Yes ; that is another 
matter. 

893. But I understand you to say that, taking the reporting for the London 
press, and taking reporting for the country press, the agency which you 
control, and other agencies of a like character, you are of opinion that the 
demand of the public for information as to the proceedings of Parliament, is fully 
met ? — I think so. 

894. And that is your deliberate opinion ? — That is my deliberate opinion. 

895. "With regal’d to the question of an official report, I daresay your atten- 
tion has been called to the Retura which was laid before Parliament in 1874 of 
the proceeding of other countries r — ^Yes. 

896. Supposing that there was an official report of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons as there is of the French Assembly, a full report, a con- 
densed report, and an analytical report, would those reports be available for 
the London newspapers, and for the country newspapers, through the agency 
which you control r— I do not think that the papers would be able to avail them- 
selves of such a report. For one thing, the circumstances ai’e so different in 
France and in England. For instance, there the whole report suppKed to the 
newspapers in whatever form it is supplied, either long or short, ends at 5.45 p.m., 
and anything that remains over and above what is printed by that time is kept 
over till the next day; whereas here, as we know, the House of Commons 
scarcely yields anything which could he printed by that hour. So that, 
in any scheme for supplying an official report of the proceedings of this 
House to the public papers, it is not the printing of it that would have to be 
taken into consideration, but the sending of it by telegi-aph ; that is to say, the 
getting it into the hands of the newspapers. Then, again, as to its suitability 
for the purpose of newspapers, one of two things must happen ; either the 
House must allow the newspapers to have what they like, in which case the 
House, I presume, would he in very much the same position as the Press Asso- 
ciation is now ; or the House must give to the newspa|)ers what it likes, and 
leave the newspapers to do with it as they please, in which case the telegraphs 

■ would 
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■would be flooded with so much matter being conveyed to the newspapers that 
they would not be able to get it in time. 

897. That is a question of machinery?— And at that hour of the night it is 
a very vital question, because the newspapers must go to press at certain hours 
to meet certain trains, and the telegraphs will only carry so much matter. 

898. Have you any acquaintance with the practice of any country in which 
an official report, take, for instance, Canada, or the United States, do you 
know whether the newspaper there report as fully, or in any degree at all to 
be compared with the way in which newspapers report the proceedings of Par- 
liament in this country ? — There is scarct-ly any country, I think, comparable 
in that respect to this ; probably America is most like our own country, and 
there the newspapers are supplied by an associated press, precisely similar to 
ours in point of fact. The associated press has its reporters in the House at 
Washin^on, and they telegraph their reports to different parts of the Union, 
making use of the “ Congressional Globe,” so far as they can avdl themselves 
of it ; otherwise filling up their time by giving descriptions of the scenes in the 
House, and demeanour of the Members, I believe. 

899. Colonel Jrbut//not.~j They sit dining the day, do they not?— Yes ; I 
may say that I believe there is no country in which the Legislature does not 
sit in the daytime, excepting this country. 

Qoo. Chairman.] Do the New York or Pliiladelphia papers contain any 
reports, which can at all compare in point of accuracy, and giving a fair general 
idea of the proceedings of Parliament, with the reports which appear in the 
London and Provincial newspapers of the proceedings of the British Parlia- 
ment ? — No ; so far as my knowledge goes, I do not think there is any country 
in the world where it would be possible to compile so complete a record as 
“ Hansard,” for instance, from the press, except where the report printed is 
furnished officially. 

901. Is there such a thing a fair report, in America, of the poceedings of 
Congress, apart from the “Congressional Globe”? — I never saw one. The 
State interests in America interfere very much with anything like a complete 
report ; the interests of the whole community are not so compact as they are in 
this country. 

g02. You stated that the accommodation at the disposal of the Press Associ- 
ation was very insufficient ; in what way is it insufficient ?— We have, I may 
say, but one box, and that in the most inconvenient part of the Gallery for us ; 
it is a box which looks not into the House, but into the Members’ Gallery, and 
it is on the Ministerial side ; so that one cannot see Ministers when they rise to 
answer questions, or to make speeches ; and we have some difficulty in that 
position in hearing ; but we should be quite content with that which was the 
box allotted to the old companies, and it would he sufficient for the preparation 
of our ordinary reports ; hut the more important part of our work is the supple- 
mental and special reporting, and for the reporters who do that, we have no seat 
at all beyond liberty to sit with tbe leader writers and reporters waiting their 
turn on the hack seat of the Gallery. Mr. Ross seems to think that that is a 
convenient place, and that reporting could be done there ; and so that 
is true, because we have done it there ; hut Mr. Ross has not sat there himself, 
I think, to report, and bis staff does not sit there ; and probably be has not sc 
keen an appreciation of the difficulties as our reporters have, especially as in 
our case we have to report many Members who are not ordinarily reported by 
the London papers, and consequently there is more talking in the gallery while 
those Members are speaking than there is while the Members who are reported 
fully for the London papers are speaking ; and I am afraid also that there is 
very frequently more talking in the House when those Members are speaking 
whom we have to report. In short we have to report proceedings from a back 
seat amidst the conversation of reporters who have very little to do, amidst the 
passing backwards and forwards of those reporters, and when the Members ot 
tbe House themselves are talking ; so that, if there is anyone that requires a 
good place to hear, we require it, and we have no access to the front boxes 

at all. . .. 

qoq. Are tbe two other associations in precisely tbe same position as your- 
selves ? — That I am not quite certain about; I do not know exactly where their 



seats are. 
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904. Is there a real competition between you. or a mere dividing of the busi- 
ness? — We do not feel any competition, any sense of livahy about the 
matter. 

905. It is open to any provincial newspaper, I suppose, to obtain by the very 
best machinery at your disposal a report of any speech in Parliament r — 
Quite so. 

906. Then are you of opinion that you supply the wants of all provincial- 
newspapers, so that there need not be a special representation of provincial 
newspapers separately in the Gallery of the House of Commons ? — Accepting it 
as impossible to provide accommodation for the reporters of all the provincial 
papers, i think we furnish everything that can be required, because anything 
that we are asked for, we are ready to supply. 

907. You say there are some 60 newspapers which take your daily reports ? 
— Yes, there are 55 daily newspapers which take our reports, and between 60 
and 70 weekly newspapers, and some dozen or, two of exchanges. 

908. It would obviously be impossible to provide sufficient accommodation 
in the Gallery for 55 daily newspapers, in addition to the London Press ; I sup- 
pose that must be admitted to be impossible .—Quite. 

909. Thei'e would be a difficulty if accommodation were found for one, 
to tlie exclusion of another ? Certainly ; 1 do not know which would have the 
claim. I should think that at least 20 papers would make out what I might call 
the best claim. 



910. A strong claim ?— Yes ; papers that to a very large extent have some- 
thing like an imperial circulation, as distinct from being circulated over a small 
locality. 

911. It would be a very dfficult thing therefore, even for you, with your expe- 
rience, to advise the Committee which of those 20 papers should be allowed 
seats in the Gallery, and which should not?— I should not like to undertake' 
that duty, unless I were going out of the country immediately. 

912. Mr. Cowen.] In addition to your being manager of the Press Associa- 
tion, I think, before that you had considerable experience as a practical jour- 
nalist? — That was so, and in the provinces 

913. And your opinion is, that the machinery for supplying provincial papers 
with the reports is sufficient ; the complaint you have is that the accommoda- 
tion you get is not adequate ? — That is so. 

914. Supposing you had better accommodation ; supposing you could hear 
better in the Gallery ; you believe the machinery which you have, and which 
other associatio'ns have, would he sufficient to supply the Piovincial Press with 
all the reports they require ? — Quite so. 

915. You think that the provincial papers and the London Press together 
now supply reports of Parliamentaiy proceedings at sufficient length to^be of 
interest to the public?—! think so. 

916. But having offered that opinion, it is still your judgment that Parlia- 
ment should, m addition to the reports in the papers, possess some record of its 
tr^sactions for historical purposes, or for the purposes of the. Members them- 
selves ?--Yes. I do not think that the reports published give a sufficiently 
complete historical account of the proceedings. 

newspapers are, in the first p)ace, bent unon 
selling their issue ; that the sale of their issue depends upon the contents Ld 
that they really gire as much of Parliamentary news as wiU afford them a sale ■ 
that IS your judgment ? —Precisely. ’ 

918, But whUe you are of that opinion, you are still of opinion that some- 
aing should he done towards the preparing of a Parliamentary record ?— 

—Yes’ independent of the supply to the newspapers?. 

feu things therefore; the supply of reports to newspapers 

and the estabhshment of a Parliamentary record?— Yes. 1 believe that both 
in and out of Parliament there is a large number of persons who require 

eJfo ^ tolerably full official report, but that those are not numwous 

enough to support a paper giving such a report. umerous, 

newsnaners^ and^it^^n^f ^ n. co-operative association amongst, 

newspapers, and It has upon Its lists 172 members, and it supplies 101 news-' 

' papers 
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papers which are not members ; in all, therefore, something like 2/3 newspapers Mr. J. LotdL 
are supplied by the Press Association? -Yes. 

922. But there are about 1,700 newspapers in the provinces ? — Yes, but very ' ■ 

few of them take Parliamentary news ; and a great many of those l ,/00 are 

merely issues under different names of some one paper. 

923. I wished merely to elicit the fact; there are about /O or 80 daily 
papers, however, that publish Parliamentary proceedings r — That is so. 

024. Has there not grown up recently in London an addition to the pro- 
vincial newspaper machinery, in the shape of special wires ? — Yes ; the special 
wire system has been largely extended in recent years. 

925. There are about 20 special wires, I think? — About that number. 

926. The object of the establishment of these special wires is to supplement 
the work of the Press Association, and the Central News, and other bodies of 
like character, is it not ? — That is so, no doubt. 



927. That is, these special wires are established by powerful provincial 
journals vrith a view of getting additional or extended or fuller reports of Par- 
liamentary and other procee^ngs than the Press Association can supply ? — 
That is so, with a very considerable difference, because in the case of the 
English papers having special wires, for instance, the special wires are used 
chiefly, 1 think, to sub-edit the London evening papers, to transmit Stock 
Exchange reports, and other matters that would be very expensive in telegraph- 
ing, but we still supply to the majority of the special wire papers Parliamentary 
reports for them to transmit over their own wires, or we send such through the 
public wires, leaving their special wires for them to use in their own way. 

928. These are for supplementary information, provided by the Press 
Association, and there are about 20 of these in existence, you say ? — I should 
think there are 20 now in existence. 

929. Three in Glasgow, three in Edinburgh, one in Dundee, two in 
Manchester, one in Leeds, two in Newcastle, and two in Dublin? — Yes; 
certain provincial newspapers rent a wire at the Post Office for their own use, 
from seven at night to three or four o’clock in the morning. 

930. You said you would have some difficulty if all these 70 or 80 
papers applied for admission to the House of Commons, in saying which ought 
to be admitted ? — Yes. 

93 1 . Would it not be fair to say that if a newspaper proprietor chose to be 
at the expense of establishing an oliice in London, and having a special wire, 

'that would give him a fair preference ?— I do not think so myself ; because you 
see in that case the Seijeunt at Arms, granting, a seat to such a papCT, would 
be very heavily handicapping that paper’s contemporary and competitor, if it 
could not afford to have a special wire also. 

932. I scarcely catch your meaning ?— Supposing there are two papers; 

on -the one hand, one that has just started, and, on the other hand, a rich paper 
which is able to establish a special wire and a special office in London ; if 
Parliament were to grant that paper a seat in the Gallery, because it was rich 
enough to have an office and a wire of its own in London, it would deal unfairly, 1 
think, inasmuch as it would heavily handicap its competitor, which was not 
able to have such an office in London. , , * 

03?, I can see what the point of your argument is; but that a,pplies to 
everything, does it not ? — Only that Parliament does not assist in every- 



^^^034 I merely wished to indicate that that would form a division ; I want to 

know this, supposing the. Provincial Press wish to be further represented in die 
' Gallery (I do not thiT^k they do, but supposing it was so), is it not reason^le 
to suppose that a paper that has put itself to the expense of having an office 
and keeping a staff in London should, at least, hare facilities for comng into 
the House Wn it would he no injustice to refuse a paper that did not feel 
disposed to incur that expense ?-It would he a very good argiment for the 
papers having special wires to urge, but I do not think that the papers not 
haring special wires would admit the cogency of it. 

I do not think it is worth while continuing the argument, because I do 
not think the newspapers possess!^ special wires hare any desire to possess 
that advantage ? — No, I do not think they have. o... 

936. But I think, with your experience as a joumahst, you will 
0.121. ^ ^ 
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would be this advantage, that in the case of a newspaper having representa- 
tives in London, they might at present be allowed, when they send them even 
to the Speaker’s Gallery or to the Strangers’ Gallery, to take notes, and not be 
shut up from wilting on pieces of paper as they are at the present time ? — I 
think that any reporters that are admitted should be free to have all the con- 
veniences enjoyed by the London papers. 

937. But a leader writer does not wish to report ; supposing the ordinary 
representative of a newspaper might hear the proceedings in a debate, and 
were content to sit and listen and take a note, not making a report, that would 
answer all the purposes that the provincial papers wished to serve ? — I do not 
know that I quite follow you. 

938. I am supposing that the representatives of these provincial newspapers 
had admission to the Sti-angers’ Gallery or the Speaker’s Gallery, and that 
they were permitted, as they are not now, to take a note, to write a few notes, 
not to take a report, would not that answer all the purposes required ? — I thinlc 
so ; in other words, I think that anyone admitted on behalf of a paper should 
have the best facilities for doing what the paper requires. 

939. Yuu think that if that was accorded to the Provincial Press, that when 
a representative of theirs did go into those Galleries, he should have liberty to 
take a note without being disturbed by an official, that would answer all the 
purposes required ? — Yes, I think so. 

940. Do you see any objection to the London papers having a Press Associa- 
tion of their owm ; there is a staff for the “Daily News,” for the “ Daily Tele- 
graph,” for the “ Morning Post,” for the “ Morning Advertiser ; ” is there any 
reason why they should not, as Sir Henry Holland suggested, have a Press 
Association of their own, and have one report ? — I see no reason at all why 
they should not. 

941. That was once done, was it not?— Some of the papers coalesced, I 
believe, but it was for the sake of cheapness ; but if there w’ere only room for 
one staff of reporters in the Gallery, they would be obliged to have an associa- 
tion, as we are. 

942. Supposing that these Loudon papers were driven to have a Press Asso- 
ciation in the same way as the provincial papers have, would not that create a 
considerable number of seats in the Gallery? — It would create a great number 
of seats. 

943. I am suggesting that the London papers might have an association of 
their own ; because you have now 15 men employed for the “Morning Ad- 
vertiser,” for instance, and 15 for the “Morning Post,” who report at about 
the same length and the same quality, and one staff might do for both ; it was 
tried but it broke down ?— Yes. 

944. Do you know the reason: — It was not tried for the purpose of seeing 
whether such a report could he furnished, but whether it could be done more 
cheaply, and that, I think, failed. 

945. Do you recollect why it failed ? — It failed for no reason that the House 
of Commons could prevent, I think. 

946. Sir Henry Holland.'] May I ask you is it more important that the 
“ Standard ” summary writer, for instance, should be in a better position than 
the “ Standard ” reporter, that is, in a more central position in the Gallery ; 
or the“ Daily News ” summary writer than the “ Daily News” reporter ? — Ido 
not think so ; I think it is more important that the reporter who takes the 
shorthand report should have a good position. 

947. And, therefore, it might be desirable .to remove the summary writers to 
the side, and place the Press Association and the Central Press in a better 
position for reporting ? — One box for reporting is sufficient accommodation in 
the Gallery, provided that tlie boxes were re-arranged. 

94S. Could not the summary writing work be done from the back seats? — 
I should think so. It is more conveniently done from the front seats, no 
doubt. 

949. I do not mean as conveniently from the back seats as from the front 
seats; hut could it be conveniently done from the back seats?— I may state, 
as illustrating tbe practical convenience of it, that on occasions when we 
can, our reporters will get a summary writer to exchange with them, and will 

give 
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give Iiim their copy, •when they come out, to make his summary from. That 
can be done. 

Q50. It is possible therefore to improve the present arrangemeni’, so that the 
reporters for the Press Association might be placed more in the body of the 
Gallery ? — Yes. 

95 1 . Mr. Mitchell Henry. ~\ Is there anything now to prevent the London 
newspapers combining, if they please, to have one Press Association report: — 
Nothing at all. 

952. It is a matter entirely within their own power if they think it a desirable 
course t — Precisely. 

953- Then the only thing that the regulations of the Gallery could do to bring 
about that result, would be to deprive some of the London newspapers of their 
present accommodation, and that would put a pressure upon them to combine to 
have one report? — If they were shut out from the Gallery they would be 
obliged to do something of that kind. 

954. Did I rightly understand you to suggest that the Provincial Press should 
be allowed to have representatives in the iStrangers’ Gallery who could take 
such notes as they pleased of the proceedings r — No ; what I said was that any- 
one admitted for a paper to do the work of the paper should have the fullest 
facilities possible for doing the work which he was admitted to no. 

05.5. The honourable Member for Newcastle in his questions referred not to 
the Reporters’ Gallery, but to the Strangers’ Gallery?— I understood the 
honourable Member for Newcastle to say that it was desirable that provincial 
newspapers should send leader writers into the House, and to ask if accommoda- 
tion for those leader writers were provided in the Speaker s or Strangere 
GaUery, was it not desirable that they should be able to take notes ; to which 
question I said, yes. That is what I understood. jj- • i 

956. Then you assume that places are to be found there for an additional 
number of newspaper representatives ?— If places ai-e found, it is my opinion that 
that liberty should be given to them . . ^ 

9.57. Then the effect of that would be, of course, to dimmish pro tanto the 
accommodation for strangers visiting the House of Commons?— Qmte so. 1 am 
not advocating the practice, but 1 say that if it did obtain it, it should be 



effective. 

QSS. May I ask you how many reporters are attached for Parliamentary 
purposes to the association which yon represent? — We have 10 eKclusively 
ensaaed for ns, and then we receive assistance from some 5 or 10 others m 
the Gallery when they are not engaged in reporting for their own 

How often do you change your reporters ?— It depends upon the period 
of the evening ; first they take the half-hour turns ; later on they take quarter- 

of-an hour turns, and later on five minute turns. . c ^ 

960. Something in the same way as Mr. Ross described m reference to the 

""^“"'docTJou;- association supply reports of this kind to private individuals 

” QfilTPh^atTMiridmC ftek would have no means of obtaining from the 
PresTAssociation a report either of the daily proceedings m Parhament or of 

Snarv occurrences L If a private individual were to write to ask us for a 

spfeial report of any proceedings in ParUament, we should recommend him 
’''"963^Yors'\s®*an*association entirely connected with newspapers, and not 
™‘^6rMr"S»£ WU on during the sitfing of the House tiU it 



"Tel Does the staff which you have at '“'P’ 

"^6^ TllTrs:STriT:rffingXgthewaU?-T^^^^ ia a very 
lhf;:saT“t of -eh occupied by men passing to 

™g68° AuTitT very difficult for *0 TSess thaf nTbeing 

It is very difficult for any one to he^ theie. I confess J 
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accustomed to the gallery^ I cannot hear there myself, although our reporters* 
who are accustomed to the gallery, can produce reports from there on occa- 
sion. 

969. Mr. Barclay.'] Are a great many of the largest provincial papers inde- 
pendent of the Press Association ? — None of them. 

970. The “Scotsman,” for instance? — No 5 the “ Scotsman ” takes a very 
large quantity of news from us. 

971. I do not see the “ Scotsman” in 5’our list?-— Their special reports are 
taken by other people in the gallery, but they take our ordinary report, and 
they supplement it by their special wire. 

97-2. You have not got that down in this sheet? — No ; but that is a sheet of 
special instructions. 

973. I do not see. in your sheet the “ Daily Review and Advertiser,” or the 
“ Glasgow Daily Mail” ? — Where the papers have a special wire, the name 
does not always appear in this list ; the agents give orders in the gallery. 

974. Am Ito understand that those newspapers that lhavenamed occasionally 
desire to have special reports of Scotch business ? — That is so. 

975. Do YOU supply them all, or do they take other means to Iiave them 
supplied ? — Sometimes they take other means ; sometimes we supply them. I 
may say generally that the “ Scotsman” does its own special work in the gal- 
lery, but that it takes our ordinary reports, the column and a half reports that 
I spoke to you about at the beginning of my evidence. 

976. If the “Scotsman” reports occasionally the Scotch business to the 
extent of eight or 10 columns, how does it obtain those reports? — From 
reporters in the gallery ; reporters who get in with London papers’ tickets. 

977. The reporters of certain London newspapers have private arrangements 
with some of the proprietors of Scotch newspapers to give them special reports 
of Scotch business, and such other matters as they desire r — That is so ; the 
“ Scotsman ” obtains in that way just such reports as we supply to some other 
Scotch papers. 

978. To what hour in the morning do you profess to supply news for the 
provincial newspapers ; reports of proceedings in Parliament, I mean? — To the 
close of the House. 

979. That morning? — Any morning; we never cease sending our report 
until the House is up. 

980. If the House sat till four o’clock, for instance ? — If the House sat until 
seven o’clock we should continue. 

981. Your reports would go to the country papers, and they would use them 
as they pleased? — Yes, they use them in special editions when too late for the 
first editions. 

982. Can you tell us to what hour you can report for the matter to appear in 
the morning issues of the Edinburgh and Glasgow newspapers ? — In Edinburgh, 
up to three or half-past three ; in Glasgow, not quite so late. 

9S3. Do you mean that the sitting of the House lasts till three or half-past 
three ? — Yes, I think in the town edition of the Edinburgh papers you could 
get news up to that hour. 

984. What is the meaning of Members’ names being in the list here ; is it 
that they are to be supplied with the fuUest*report you can give ? — Whenever 
those Members speak we are to send a full report, a special report, to the paper 
whose name is attached. 

985. Would it he practicable for one reporter to take notes for a quarter of an 
hour, then retire into the extending room and read off his notes to three or four 
reporters to write them again ? — To about two, I should think; a great saving 
of time would be effected by that; I mean that he should ^ctate to two ; it 
takes him a certain time to dictate, and therefore he would not save any time if 
he dictated to more. 

986. Do you mean that he dictates off his notes again? — -Yes, to the 
writers. 

987. To writers writing them out in full hand? — No, to writers writing 
shorthand; a man takes a column, say, and to save time he will read that to 
two, who take it down in shorthand, and then write it out. 

988. But I will suppose that the reporter dictated off his notes to two or 
three reporters, or four reporters, as many as could hear him, who would write 
it out slowly in extended hand? — You mean, to produce four or five copies. 

989. Yes ? 
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989. Yes? — He, himself, would produce four or five copies by writing on 
manifold paper. 

990. Could what I have suggested be done ? — Of course it could ; he could 
dictate to as many as could hear him. 

91)!. Could he dictate in such a manner that those who heard him might, 
if they plessed, produce a full report, a condensed report, or a summary ? — I 
should not like to trust to the result of their labours if that were done ; it is 
very difficult to write out a condensed speech winch you are hearing, that is 
to say, write and condense at the same time. It is possible, but there are 
not many men who have the faculty of doing it. 

992. A reporter reading from his notes, to read sufficiently slowly for the 
amanuensis to extend the notes, must be speaking five times, or four times, at 
least, more slowly than the original speaker ? — Yes. 

993, Would it he more difficult to condense a speech delivered in that form, 
than when it was being delivered by the original speaker? — Yes ; because you 
cannot condense till you know what has been said ; part of a speech could not 
possibly be condensed until you had heard it all. 

gg4 . Major Arbuthnof."] From what you have just said, you disagree, I 
understand, with Mr. Ross in supposing tiiat a good reporter can condense a 
speech as it .is being made ?— No ; I think Mr. Ross meant one thing, and 
the honourable Member who has been questioning me meant another ; I 
think what Mr. Ross meant was, that the reporter should not overburthen 
himself with notes, but should take short notes instead of taking a full report; 
and then his condensation becomes easier for him when he comes to write 
it out, 

995. I understood Mr. Ross to say that there are two courses open to the 
reporter ; one to report in a condensed form as the words were delivered, as the 
speech was made ; and the other course, for him to take the notes into the next 
room, having taken them in extenso, and condense them? — You see there are 
two processes ; there is the process of taking notes, and the process of tran- 
scribing them. If a reporter has to condense a speech he can do it better if he 
takes what is called a catch note, a note of the important parts of the speech, 
instead of taking the whole of it. 

996. Do these 1,700 newspapers which have been spoken of include weekly’s 
and daily’s ? — Yes. 

997. Do not some of the provincial papers give longer Parliamentary reports 
than some of the London papers ? — On occasion. 

998. In the case of those which you supply, do you do it entirely from your 
own seat in the gallery, or do you obtain the reports from the reporters of other 
newspapers ? — We do it sometimes in the back seats ; sometimes, when we can, 
we borrow a front seat., 

999. And is it correct to say, that sometimes your reporters go to the hack 
seats because they think they can hear better there than they can from the 
seat allotted to you ? — I did not understand Mr. Ross to say so, but it is not 
correct. Our reporters do not go to the back seat because they can hear better 

r 000. Is it not easier sometimes to hear from behind the front bench in the 
centre of the gallery than it is from the extreme point of the gallery ?-I could 
not answer to that ; they are both bad. 

1001. Am I right in assuming from your evidence that for the various 
reasons you have given, it would be impossible to frame an official report and a 
newspaper report by means of the same machinery \ I think so. 

1002. Would they have to be wholly and solely apart one from the other f— 
I think the newspaper staff could supply a full-length report for the historical 
record ; but I do not think that the staff employed in supplying the hirtorical 
record would be able to meet the varying and various wants of the dilterent 



papers of the country. , , .. . . v u 

1003, But is your idea of an historical record that it is to he a verbatim 

report, or, at any rate, what has been described as a fuR reportf— 1 thmk it 
should be a verbatim report ; I do not see any other course. , , , • -1,1^ 

1 004. Leaving out the repetitions ?— Yes ; of course it should not be slavishly 

ioo5^'Do you think that if the reports of ah the newspapers in the cotm^^ 
put together were collated, it would be a verbatim report ?— I do not think it 
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is possible to collate a perfectly accurate and complete report from all the 
newspapers. 

lood. Sir Alexander Gordon."] In this paper put before us by you, I see in 
some cases put against the Member’s name, “ not exceeding a quarter of a 
column” ? — That is the order from the newspaper ; that is all the space they 
can afford for that Member. 

1007. I understood you to say that there were a large number of persons 
who would like to have a more full report of the debates, but that the number 
was not sufficient to pay the expenses of a full report ? — I think so. I think the 
newspapers, libraries, chambei’S of commerce, and other public bodies, would 
like to have a complete official report. 

1008. I will put into your hands a full report of one day’s proceedings of the 
House of Common?, from four o’clock to two o’clock {handing the same to the 
Witness) ; if that was issued in time to go by the evening post to the country 
every day after the sitting of the House, do you think it would be acceptable 
to a number of people who wish to study the debates in extenso ? — I have to 
assume that this is the kind of report which I mean by a complete historical 
record. If so, then it would. I think that would be quite sufficient. 

1009. Mr. Coioen^ I wish to ask one question to remove an incorrect impres- 
sion ; this list which you publish, as to the Members that you have to report, 
is published not at the suggestion of the Members, or the proposal of the 
Members, but at the proposal and request of the newspapers themselves ? — 
That is so. 

1010. 'I'he Members know nothing of it ? — ^They are supposed to know nothing 
about it. Those sheets are not published by us; they are our instructions to 
our staff in the gallery. 

1011. Chairman.] Has your attention been directed to the arrangement 
which Mr. Hansard explained to the Committee r — It has. 

1012. Have you seen, practically, the results of that arrangement ? — 
Yes. 

1013. Do you consider that it is a satisfactory one so far as it goes ? — It fills 
up, I think, the points in which the reports from the papers are deficient as an 
historical record. 

1014. It supplies the deficiency which is to be found in the reports of the 
London papers at the present time ? — That, I think, is the case. 

1015. Are those reports of the daily papers, so fai* as you know them, a fair 
account of the proceedings of Parliament, as far as they go ? — I think so ; 
meaning by “ fair ” that they are done without any bias. 

1016. And you think that Mr. Hansard’s arrangement supplies the deficiency 
of those reports ? — I think he has hit the weak points of those reports in sug- 
gesting the four points in which they require strengthening. 

1017. Sir Alexander Gordon.] Has your association any dealings with 
Members directly ? — None whatever. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Colonel Arbuthnot. 

Ml'. Barclay. 

Mr. Cowen. 

Viscount Crichton. 

Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. William Edward Eorster. 
Sir Alexander Gordon. 

Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry. 



Lord Erancis Hei'vey. 

Sir Plenry T. Holland. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Mills. 

Dr. IWon Playfair. 

Mr. T^illiam Henry Smith. 
Mr. Walter. 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. 



The Right Honourable WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, in the Chair. 



Mr. Edward Lloyd, called in; and Examined. 

1018. Chairman.'] Will you state to tlie Committee the character in which 
you appear before us ? — I am the proprietor of the Daily Chronicle.” 

1019. I think you wrote to the Committee, stating that you desired to give 
evidence ? —Yes. 

1020. You stated that the accommodation in the Gallery placed at your 
disposal, as proprietor of the “ Daily Chronicle,” was insufficent? — Yes. 

1021. Will you state in what way it is insufficient? — What Irequhe is, that I 
should have accommodation for one gentleman for the whole of the sitting. I 
find it extremely inconvenient, in fact, impossible, to conduct the journal with- 
out that accommodation for the whole of the sitting. At present I have only 
got it after six o’clock, and I am caused great inconvenience by our being in 
the back seats, from want of hearing, from twelve to six, or from whatever 
time the House sits, till six. 

1022. Do the Committee rightly understand, that before six o’clock your 
reporters are excluded from the front seat ? — ^Yes. 

1023. They are allowed to be in the back seats of the Gallery, but they are 
excluded from the front till that hour ?— Yes ; one seat is wanted by us. 

1024. But from six o’clock you occupy one of the front seats in the Galleiy ? 
— Y0S. 

1025. Are you unable to obtain the information necessary for the conduct of 
your newspaper by the arrangements which are now in existence Q.uite so. 

1026. Or is it simply a matter of inconvenience r — No, it is that I am not 
able to obtain the information necessary. 

1027. Mr. Cowen.] The “Daily Chronicle,” I think, has been ni existence 
about 22 or 23 years as a paper ? — Yes. 

1028. But it has only reported Parliamentary proceedings witmn the last 12 
months ? — Within the last 18 months. 

1029. The box that your reporter occupies, up to six o’clock, is occupied by 
an evening paper ? — Yes. 

1030. And after the evening paper has done with it, then you come into 
possession of it ? — Yes. 
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1031. Are the Committee to undei’Stand you to wish to have a box for your 
reporter and a box for a summary vrriter, as the other daily papers have, or do 
you only wish for one box ? — I wish for two. At the same time, if it is more 
convenient for the House that the summary writer should sit in the back, we 
should be, of course, glad to make shift with that. 

1032. I believe the “ Daily Chronicle’' has a considerable circulation ?— Ves. 

1033. And it is now not a local paper, as it was, but purely a national 
paper ? — Yes. 

1 034. It was before published in Clerkenwell ? — Yes ; originally it was a local 
newspaper. 

1035. Sir Henr^ T. Holland.'] Is there any reason why the summary writer 
should not sit in the back seat ? — It is not so convenient for him, but, at the 
same time, there is no absolute reason why he should not sit there. 

103G. 'i'he summary writing work is not so important as the reporting work? 
—No. 

1037. And, though not so conveniently, it can still be fairly done in the 
back seat ? —Yes ; or after six o’clock the summary business, if it was abso- 
lutely necessary, might be done there ; it is quite impossible to do the other 
there. 

103S. Mr. Mitchell Hemy.] Have you personally tried the back seat for the 
purpose of reporting ?— Yes. 

1039. what way is it inconvenient; is it that you are unable to hear 
or to see ? — Both ; particularly to hear. 

1040. But the summary writing, you think, could be done there, because 
you do not require to hear so well for that ? — Exactly. 

104} . I presume that a person employed in writing a summary cannot write 
that summary until the speech of which he is about to write the summary has 
been concluded r — No. 

1042. Therefore he cannot be listening to the speech which is being made at 
the time when he is writing the.summaiy ; is that so ?— Yes. 

1043. Is there any reason then why a summary writer should be present at 
all at the debates ? — Yes, I think so. 

1044 - t^at necessary that he may obtain general impressions from what 
he hears ? — Exactly. 

1045. Mr. Dunhar^ Are the Committee to understand you to say that 
the summary writer does not write anything until the debate is over ? 
— He would take his notes, I apprehend, and probably write some of it as 
it was going on. 

1046. Mr. Barclay.] I wish to know how much of your paper you are 
prepared to devote to Parliamentary reports? — We generally average from 
two to sometimes fifteen columns, according to the requirefnents ; according 
to the importance of the subject. 

1047. Might I ask what is the general rule that you adopt in regard to re- 
liorting the speeches of different Members?— We report some subjects verbatim, 
or pretty nearly so, and others according to the requirements of the 
subjects. 

1048. What is the principle that you adopt in selecting the speakers who are 
to be reported ?~Tiiat is left to the discretion of the chief of the corps. 

1049. Who is the chief of the corps; is that the summary writer ? — 
Yes. 

1050. The summary wi-iter, then, besides writing his summary, has to direct 
the reporters in the Gallery as to the reporting of the speeches ? — Yes. 

1051. Then have you any general instructions that you give to your summary 
writer in regard to the subjects, the discussions on which are to he reported ? — 
No ; he reports according to the importance of the subject. 

1052. Would your summary widter consider discussion on a Bill dealing with 
Scotch subjects only to he a matter to be reported in your newspaper ? — De- 
cidedly, I should say ; not at full length probably, but according to the 
importance of the subject. 

1053 - Do you report any of the debates at full length ?— Yes. 

^ 1 054. 1 he whole of the speeches ? — I cannot say the whole ; the whole when 
it IS an important subject. 

>055. There 
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1 C55. There was a discussion this morning upon a Scotch Bill which, as I am 
told, occupied two columns of a Scotch newspaper ; how many columns of your 
newspaper does it occupy r— Only a few lines, not being an interesting subject 
generally to London readers. 

1056. Then that is a case of a Scotch Bill which you do not consider of 
interest to English readers, or London readers, but the debate on which a 
Scotch paper has nevertheless reported at the length of nearly two columns ? — 
Yes. 

1057. Is the practice similar in regard to Irish subjects r — Yes, the same as to 
any subjects. 

105S Is there any reason why the London papers which report at similar 
length to your paper could not combine in order to have a joint report? — I 
really cannot answer that question. 

1059. I asked if there was any reason why a London paper which reported 
at a length corresponding to yours should not combine with you in order to 
have a joint report ? — I do not know that there is any particular reason, except- 
ing that I do not think it would be practicable. 

1060. Do you allow your reporters to report for provincial papers ?—No. 

106 i. Is it a standing order witlr you that your repoi-ters are not to report 

for provincial papers i —Yes. 

1 062. Have you any idea how a provincial paper, a Scotch paper, for instance, 
which wished to report the debate to which I have referred (and which I may 
take as an example of several), could get a report of a discussion of interest in 
Scotland when the reporters’ seats are occupied entirely by the London Press, 
and the London Press prohibit their reporters from reporting for provincial 
or Scotch newspapers ? — I do not know that they do prohibit them generally. 

1063. You have not any suggestion to offer as to how the provincial news- 
papers, or the Scotch, or Irish newspapers, could have reports of discussions 
which they think of interest to their readers under the present circumstances, 
assuming that the reporters of the London newspapers are prohibited from re- 
j)orting for provincial newspapers r —No, if they were all prohibited, I have 
not. 

1 064. Do you tell us that your reporters do not report for any of the provincial 
newspapers? — No, not generally; they may 'perhaps occasionally, but, as a 
matter of fact my reporters do not. 

106.5. You are able to say that your reporters do not give reports to the pro- 
vincial new^spapers ? — Yes. 

1066. Could the summary writer discharge his duties sitting in the 
Speaker’s Gallery'?— He could, no doubt, but not so perfectly. 

1067. Is there anything to prevent a summary writer doing as much report- 
ing as you produce in your newspaper, leaving out the reporter altogether ; is 
there anything to prevent the summary writer giving an abstract of a speech as 
much as you usually give? — One person could not do it, certainly. 

1068. Colonel Arbut/mot.^ How many reporters do you employ in the House 
of Commons ? — Upon an average, six ; between five and seven. 

1069. And how do you obtain that information which you require, after the 
time at which you have to give up your seat? — We do not give up our seat 
until the House closes ; our use of our seat commences at six o clock. 



1070. How do you obtain your information until six o’clock ?— In the best 
way we can from the back seats, which is a very imperfect way. 

1071. Will you kindly say what the circulation of your paper is ?— I should 
rather decline answering that, though I can fairly say it is a large circulation, and 
a very increasing one. 

1072. Mr. Hutchinson.'] You were asked by the honourable Member for 

Newcastle whether your paper had not assumed a national character, and you 
replied that it had ?; — Yes. ^ 

1073. Afterwards you explained that debates upon purely Scotch and Iris^ 

questions are not fully reported in your paper, because they are not of much 
Interest to London maders ? - 1 did not mean to convey that ; I meant gene^aUy, 
either Irish, English, or Scotch ; I meant to say that they were reported ac- 
cording to the interest to the public generally. ^ v* 1, t 

10-^. But you used the phrase “not to London readers, from 
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conclude, 1 suppose, fairly, that the bulk of your circulation is in London ? — 
Yes. 

1075. Then I am to understand that, in your judgment, a paper acquires a 
national character by the fact of its being published in London, and that if it 
be not published in London it has not a national character ?— No, I did not 
intend to convey that at all. 

1076. Ale.vander Gordon.^ I understood you to inform the Committee that 
before the change vfhich -was made 18 months ago your newspaper was in the 
chai-acter of a provincial newspaper ? — Yes, a London local newspaper. 

1077. And that 18 months ago you made a change which put it upon the 
footing, with regard to the reporting of the debates, of a London daily paper ? — 
Precisely. 

1078. If a provincial paper took the same steps for reporting the debates as 
you took 1 8 months ago, would they not have an equal claim to that accom- 
modation in the Gallery which you seem to have claimed and obtained } — I only 
claim that as a London daily paper. 

1079. But why should a London daily paper have it more than a provincial 
paper, if the provincial paper publishes the same, or more complete informa- 
tion? — I cannot undertake to say what the accommodation of the House 
may be, or what not. 

1080. Do you see any difficulty in the summaries, which generally consist 
of a few lines, being written from the reporters’ notes after they are written out 
in long band ? — The summary generally is much more than a few lines ; it is 
something over a column generally in my paper. 

1081. Assuming it to be a column (which does not quite accord with my 
observation), could it not be written out from the reporters’ notes ? — I think 
not. 

>082. I understood you to say that last night when a Scotch debate took 
about three hours, yom.’ reporter was idle the whole of that timer~He only 
reported a portion of it. 

1083. He did report a portion of the Scotch debate r — Yes. 

1084. What portion ? — A very few lines, I think. 

1085. Do you think it fair that you should occupy a box in which you only 
report a few lines, when another paper, or other papers, are anxious to occupy 
that box, in order to give a full report of that debate ?~That paper may only 
give a full report of that particular debate, and its reporters may be idle on 
other occasions, as ours were on that occasion last night. 

T0S6. But if a paper undertakes to publish a full report of all debates, as 
some of the provincial papers do, would it not then have an equal claim to 
accommodation with you?— I cannot say that. 

1087. Do you find that six reporters can give full reports of debates up to 
two o’clock in the morning ? — Not always ; we have more sometimes. 

•1088. Then your staff of six is not sufficient to furnish full reports? — 
Generally, for the length at which they are inserted in the paper it is sufficient; 
we have more sometimes, as a matter of course. 

1089. How do you obtain more when a debate is carried on to two or three 
o’clock in the morning ?— I leave that to the chief of my staff. 

1090. You do not know, in fact ? — No. 

1091. Sir Hemy Drummond Wolff ^ I understand you to say that you apply 
for admission to a seat in the Gallery, not with a view of getting a position 
over the provincial papers, but with a view of being placed in the same position 
as other London pax>ers ? — Yes. 

1 092. May I ask whether, in your opinion, the public interest is still main- 
tained in the reports of Parliament ; it has been stated before us that the 
public are losing an interest in the reports of the debates ; what is your 
experience ? — I do not think so. 

1093. You think that the debates are an attraction to the readers of your 
paper? — Yes. 

1094. And, therefore, you are amriousto give as long a report as you think 
will satisfy the public? — Yes. 

1095. And that is considerable? — Yes. 

1 og6. Therefore you are desirous of givingalouger report than you are now able 

to 
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to give in consequence of the want of accommodation ? — Yes, in most 
instances. 

1097. Mr. Mills.'] Mr. Hansard told us that a considerable number of 
Memi)ers send to his office copies of their speeches ; does that ever happen 
to you ? — No, never. 

*1098. Mx. Coioen.'] I understand you to say that you base your application 
for additional accommodation in the Gallery upon the assumption and the 
belief that your paper gives ss full reports of Parliamentary proceedings as the 
ordinary London daily papers give : — Precisely. 

logg. It is on that ground that you ask for more accommodation ? — Yes. 

1 100. Chainvan.] You have been asked if you publish a complete report of 
Parliamentary news, and you stated, I think, that you only published that which 
was interesting to your readers ; do you know of any other rule which influences 
newspaper proprietors than that of publishing that which is interesting to their 
readers ? — No, I do not. 1 meant by that that we publish the reports shorter 
or longer according to the interest of the readers. 

not. So that your report varies in pruportion to the interest which the 
subject reported has in the public mind according to your judgment? — Pre- 
cisely. 

1102. Lord Francis Hci'vey^ You said to an honourable Member -just now 
that it was impracticable, in your opinion, for two or more London papers to 
combine together for the pui-pose of reporting the Parliamentary Debates ; will 
you explain why you consider that such a combination would be impracticable ?— 

I do not quite understand the question 

1103. You were asked whether it would not be practicable for two or 
three, or more, London papers to combine together for tbepu^ose of reporting 
the Parliamentary Debates, and you said that you thought it would be im- 
practicable, but you did not give any reason ; and I wish now to ask you uhat 
your reason is for saying that it would be impracticable for the London papers to 
join together for that purpose ?— I think I understand the question now ; you 
mean that by combining together they would only want one staff to do the whole. 

I think that would be impracticable, because we all like to have our own 
reports. I should not like to have the report of any other London paper. 

1 104. You are aware that a great number of country papers do, in point of 
fact, combine for that very purpose, and I believe have reason to be satisfied with 
the result, is that so ?— "i'es, I believe that is the case. 

1105. Why cannot the London papers do that which the country papers, in 
point of fact, do, and which they have done for some time with advantage to 
themselves, and, I suppose, with satisfaction to their clients ? — I do not suppose 
that papers would agree on the importance of the various subjects ; one would 
think one subject of much more iasportance than another would think it. 

] 106. The reports in your paper, and in two or three others, at least, of the 
London papers are exceedingly short, and one would hardly think that they 
would be very anxious to have their own particular way of putting the few 
lines, or, it may be, a column, in which they record the debate ? — I know that 
it ran to 15 columns on one occasion in my paper. ^ • 

1107. That is once, but Parliament sits for six months r— But the subject is 
not always of that importance. 



Mr. William Saunders, called in ; and Examined. 

1108. Ckairman.] I thine you are engaged in the conduct of an agency 

called the » Central News,” are you not ?— Yes. ^ ^ „ 5 v»c 

1109. You were formerly the proprietor of the Central Press . les. 

1110 Will vou state to the Committee the business which you conduct as 
the pronrietor of the ‘'Central News”?— In reference to lyiiamentary re- 
porting^ the business which we cany on is that of 
provincial newspapers, which reports consist of two kinds : ““ 
of a general character, which is sent to a great many papeis, 
onc-and-a-half to seven columns daily according to the interest of . 

the other class of reports consist mainly of reports of 

hers which are required for publication m the places which they represent , it 

s -3 
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is that latter class of reporting which is increasing so rapidly, and which re- 
quired much larger provision for doing it than we now have. 

nil. Do you exercise your own discretion entirely as to the length of the 
report, with regard to the ordinary surainary report which you send to the 
newspapers ? — The reporters engaged exercise theii* ow'n discretion ; some- 
times we can anticipate the importance of a. report, and on special occasions 
we are able to say that the report should be so long ; on other occasions, they 
increase or diminish the report according to the interest which may attach to 
the proceedings in the House. 

1112. By way of illustration, do you report a Second Reading debate on 
an important Bill at considerable length ?— It would really depend entirely 
upon the amount of interest involved in it. 

1113. But, I suppose, like the London newspapers, you report proceedings 
in Committee very briefly indeed ? — Very briefly. 

1114. Giving only the result practically ? — Yes. 

II 1.5. And not the conversation which leads to that result?— We do not, 
excepting that sometimes we take out the observations of local Members which 
they make in Committee for sending down to the locality which they represent. 

in 6. You stated to the Committee that the special reports of speeches of 
local Members were increasing in number ? — Very much so. 

1117. Has there been an increase this year ? — I see that we have sent out 
about 80 per ceiit. more of those reports this year than last year. 

1118. Does that result from instructions given to you by the particular local 
paper to report the speaker, or do you exercise jurisdiction? — We get instruc- 
tions from the local paper. 

inp. And I suppose you are paid independently for that? — We are paid 
independently for that, at so much per column. 

1 1 20. With your seat in the front you are still able to execute those orders ? 
— We do it in the best way we can, but it is very imperfectly done ; it is the 
most unsatisfactory pai-t of our business ; it is impossible to hear well in the 
back seats, and consequently we cannot report well from there. 

1121. Do I rightly understand you that you have two reporters at one time 
in the Gallery, one occupying a front seat and one a back seat ? — Yes. 

1 123 . And one of the two is engaged upon the summary reporting, and the 
other in watching for the local Member ? — Yes. 

1123. I think you succeeded to this business on the demise, so to speak, of 
the telegraph companies ? ^That was so. When they were in existence they 
supplied a condensed report to aU tlie papers in the country, and their charges 
for transmitting special reports were so high as to be prohibitive, and therefore 
it was not at that time the custom of loc^ newspapers to get the speeches of 
their local Members by telegraph ; but the Post Office now transmits at amode- 
rate ra.te of charge, and consequently the system of reporting local Members 
has, within the last eight years, devdoped extensively. 

1 124. And in a very marked manner within the past year ? — It has. 

1125. Are you aware of any complaints either on the part of the public, or 
on the part of Members, that the general sense of their speeches in Parliament 
is not accurately given?— The complaints of the reports that are made from the 
back bench are ver}^ serious ; the reports that are made from the front bench 
I think are generally very accurately given. 

1126. Then it comes to this, that the present arrangements are sufficiently 

good provided you could make the back bench as good as the front ?- Exactly 
or increase the number of the front seats. ^ ’ 



^ 1 27. Apart from the desire to obtain the speeches of local Members at full 
length, has there been an increasing desire for, or any change in the feeling of 
the public in the county with regard to Parliamentary reports within the last 
few years ?— With regard to the provincial papers, they are published very 
much more generally than they were a few years since ; at greater length and 
a much greater number of papers publish them. I see that the number of 
moming papers that now publish daily reports of the proceedings is 60 • 60 
morning newspapers in the provinces, exclusive of London. 

■ “ decrease or an increase in the number of those papers 

within the last year ?-I do not remember any changes ; I think they are about 
the same as they were last year. 

1 lep I suppose the proprietors pay, do they not, both for the report, and 
also tor the cost of transmission ?— They do. 



1130. Is 
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1130- Is there any complaint on their part of the cost of the servicer— I W. Saunders. 
think the cost of the general service is considered to be moderate and reason- ^ 1878 

able. 

! 131. Is there any desire to diminish the cost, and, therefore, the guantiiy of 
the Parliamentary information which they get ? — I tMnk not ; the cost is really 
very moderate 5 I have not heard any complaints of it. The cost of special re- 
porting is very serious. 

1132. And that you state is increasing r — That is increasing, notwithstanding 
the great cost of it, but it is a great burden upon local newspapers. 

1133. Has your attention been directed to the question of official reporting 
at all ; have you formed auy opinion upon that subject? — I have considered the 
matter. 

1134. Do you helieve that an official report would take the place of the 
private reports which newspapers now give ? — I do not think it would take 
the place at all of any gerierM reports. Every general report would be done 
then by special reporters as now ; but I think that a promptly published official 
report would supersede the reporting of special Members and special speeches : 

I mean if it was published with sufficient promptitude to enable the newspaper 
proprietor to use it the same night. 

1135. Then do 1 rightly understand you that the ordinary summary of a 
column and a half to seven columns which you speak of as the summary which 
you transmit to the newspapers, would he required still? — It would, irrespective 
of the official report. 

1 1 36. And the advantage you would anticipate from the official report would 
be that it would save the agencies which now undertake the duty, tiie double 
and expense of taking down the fuller report of speeches of individual Members? 

— Exactly so. 

1137. You are of opinion that it would be possible to produce that official 
report in the course of the evening as Members are speaking? — The official * 
report might be published immediately ; it might be continuously reported and 
printed, and within an hour a M ember could be jnesented with a complete copy 
of his speech, which he could then correct if he chose. 

1 1 38. Are you of opinion that a complete report of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment would obtain any general circulation as a newspaper or periodical ? — I 
think, if published as an official and complete, report, it wotild obtain a very 
extensive circulation, if published immediately, that is, the following morning 
at the same time as newspapers. . 

1 1 39. Have you formed any opinion as to the probable effect of sucb a report 
upon the other reports which appear, and which you, as I understand, are of 
opinion would continue to appear in the newspapers? — I do not think it would 
make any difference as far as provincial newspapers are concerned, 

1 ] 39.* But as regards the London newspapers ? — If it made any difference 
at all it would merely bg in respect of one or two newspapers that publish very 
lengthy reports ; I do not think it would make any difference to the papers that 
now publish condensed reports. 

1140. What would be the effect, in your opinion, upon those papers which 
now produce lengthy reports ?— I am not prepared to say ; it might induce them 
to lessen the quantity and make a more popular report, but I am not prepared 
to say that it would. 

1141. Do you think it at all jn-obable that the effect of the publication of 
this official report would be to produce what we now see in some degree, a 
more highly coloured report of the proceedings of Parliament rather than a dry 
summary ? — The provincial newspapers now publish Parliamentary sketches, and 
I do not think that that system would be altered by an official report. 

1142. Do you think it would he increased by it?— I do not think it would 
make any difference- 

1143. Have you formed an estimate of the cost of preparing an official 
report and printing it?— The cost of preparing and printing an official report 
would be, I think, about 350 /. a week. 

1 344. That is to say, the cost of reporting, of correction, of composition and 
printing, apart from the cost of the paper? — Yes; the paper I have not included 
in the cost, because it would be reimbursed by the sale. 

1 J45. That is assuming that no copies were given away ? — If any copies were 
0,121. K4 given 
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given away, I presume there would be an object’iii doing that which would be 
properly paid for. 

1146. Mr. You speak of what you called Parliamentary sketches 

published by provincial newspapers ; now, how would those sketches be furnished 
to the provincial newspapers ; by their own reporters By their own reporters 
in the Gallery, usually ; sometimes by a representative sitting in the Speaker’s 
Gallery. 

1 147. And sometimes, perhaps, it may be by some one in the House ; do you 
know how that is ? — If so, I am not aware of it. 

1148. It sometimes happens that reports are seen (I have seen myself), for 
instance, in a provincial newspaper of what has passed in the House, which 
could hardly have been heard in the Reporters’ Gallery ; I do not know whether 
you have noticed that?—l do not think 1 have ; I have never sent out anything 
of the sort. 

1 149. Only by way of illustration I will just mention, in order that you may 
understand the point of my question, that 1 saw it stated in a provincial paper 
the other day, which gave a report of a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s at the time 
that Mr. Hanhury’s motion was withdrawn, that on that occasion Lord 
Hartington said, speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, that he never heard any- 
thing more neatly done in his life. I suppose anything of that kind said 
casually by one Member to another could hardly have been reported by anyone 
in the Gallery ? — It would not have been considered a Parliamentary report, I 
imagine, in any sense of the word ; it would be a report of a private conversa- 
tion, which must have been communicated in some way. 

1150. A great many of these sketches do consist of matter which could 
hardly have been reported in the Gallery ; but at all events, with regard to 
that, you have no knowledge as to how information of that sort is obtained? — 
Undoubtedly reporters do converse with Members in the Lobby; those, I 
mean, who have admission to the Lobby do conver.se -with them there. 

1151. You spoke of the “ Central News ” as having arrangements with pro- 
vincial newspapers to a considerable extent ; may it be taken that that is an 
arrangement generally with the provincial newspapers to whatever party they 
belong, or is it at all special? — There is no distinction of party whatever; the 
papers on our list are of aU shades of opinion, and the reporters in making our 
report, at any rate, do not regard in any way the opinions of the papers they 
are writing for. 

1152. Do you know at all whether it is the practice, so far as your knowledge 
goes, of Members to furnish to the newspapers reports of their own speeches ? 
—It is very rarely done in my experience.. 

1153. Sir Henry Dnmmond Wolff. \ May I ask you a question which I asked 
Mr. Lloyd, whether, in your opinion, the interest in Parliamentary debates is 
on the increase ? — I think so, so far as the provinces are concerned. 

1154. And do you think that a full Parliamentary report, of an official 
character, would find any sale among private people?— I think it would find a 
large sale. To a great extent it would go to institutions throughout the country, 
but a great many private persons would take the report, because a large number 
of people are interested in some special point, of which they wish to see the 
full particulars. 

1155. And then they would buy isolated numbers, would they not? — I think 
many people would take it in regularly ; it might be supplied at a small cost ; 
1 d. would be a sufficient charge for it. 

1156. You said that the representatives of country papers sit in the Speaker’s 
Gallery; have any representatives of country papers regular seats in the 
Speaker’s Gallery ?— They have not; they can only obtain admission there by a 
Speaker's Order, which is often only to be obtained with great difficulty. 

1157* They merely do that sometimes, in fact? — Yes, but there are some 
representatives of newspapers who endeavour to get into the Speaker’s Gallery 
every night ; they do not always succeed. 

1158. They get into the Strangers Gallery, do they not ? — They cannot hear 
there well enough for it to be of service to them. 

1 ! 59. Your association has a representative who has access to the Lobby ? Yes. 

11 60. Do you supply country newspapers with any news besides Parlia- 
mentary reports r — We do. 

1161. Mr. 
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1161. Mr. Mealier.'] "Wiiat arrangements have you with the Telegraphic De- Suundm, 



partment of the Post Office for the transmission of the reports of debates ?- 
The charge made by the Post Office is 1 5. per hundred woi'ds for the first 
address, and 2 d. for every hundred words for every additional address. 

1 162. What do you mean by “ address ” If I send it to one newspaper it 
is 1 s., and it is 2 d. for every other paper that I send it to. 

1 1 63. Is that considered an advantageous arrangement as compared with the 
ordinary tariff for telegraphic despatches? — The arrangement was based on the 
charge made by the old telegraphic companies ; they supplied us with a Par- 
liamentary report, including reporting, at a certain price; and when the wires 
were transferred to the Government, they arranged with the newsj.>aper pro- 
prietors that the charge for telegraphing should not be in excess of what they 
previously paid ; and it was estimated that the tariff arranged would be equal to 
the charges made by the old companies. 

1 1 64. Then an average, I presume, is struck from the difference between the 
1 .9. for the first address, and 2 d. each for the subsequent ones, according to the 
numbers ? — Yes. 

1165. Sir Alexander Gordon^ I understood you to say that the 80 per cent, 
increase of the last year or two in the reports of speeches which you have 
supplied was an undoubted indication of the desire of the provincial public to 
obtain fuller reports of tbe proceedings in Parliament ? — I think so. 

1 166. It never can arise from any other cause ? — As far as my experience 
goes, it arises from an increased desire on the part of the public to get reports of 
the speeches of their local Members. 

1 1 67. And I understood you to say that there would be no practical difficulty 
in producing the official publication you speak of on the following morning ? — 
There would be no difficulty whatever ; the work involved is very far less than 
that involved in the production of an ordinary newspaper. 

1168. I assume that you have yourself practical knowledge, both of the 
printing and reporting of newspapers? — Of reporting and of the printing of 
newspapers. 

1 1 69. And you estimate the expense at 3.50 1. per week r — That is the cost of 
the reporting and printing. 

1 J70. That would be for 27 weeks under 10,000 1. a year i — ^Yes. 

1171. And as a practical man you think it can be done for that sumr 
I think it can be done well for that sum. 

1172. Are you aware of the American practice of reporting?— I have no 
special knowledge about the American reports. 

1 173. 1 was going to ask whether you are aware that in America they have 
arrived at such rapidity in printing the speeches, that on one occasion the 
beginning of a man’s speech was in print before he had finished his speech ? 
Nothing would be easier than to do that sometimes, when the speeches are 

I allude to bond fide reporting ; you think it is quite possible that that 
should be the case ?— There is no reason why the printed reports should be 
more than an hour behind the delivery of the speech in the House. 

1175. Therefore if a speech or an address lasts more than an hour, what 

I am alluding to is quite feasible r— Quite. 

1176. Mr. Hutchinson.’] Having made an estimate of the cost ot this otticiai 
report, which, you think, would be generally acceptable, or largely acce]^able, 
will you tell us what you think its general average length would her— 
I estimate the average length at 30 columns per day ; and by a column I mean 

2,000 words. ^ i 

1177 And do you think that a Parliamentary report of SO columns per day 
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for the cost of the paper ( 

more than that. „ , , x- * j? 

1178 As you have formed an estimate of the cost, and some estimate of the 
extent to which it would he sold, can you give us some idea of the probable 
deficit?— I estimate the cost at 3601. per week, and the only portion of that 
which I think would he recouped would he the amount received from the 
provincial newspapers for such portions of the report as they may wish to use, 
and I think that from them, at least, 100 /. a week might be recovered^ 

n.ioT L ^^79* supp e 
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1 179. I suppose you know tke Gallery pretty well ? — Yes. 

1 1 80. Yon know the existing space, and how it is appropriated ?— Yes. 

1181. You told us something about Parliamentary sketches ; you said that 
provincial newspapers are in the habit of inserting Parliamentary sketches, by 
which I presume you mean accounts of debates that are more descriptive of the 
manner than a record of the matter r — ^Quite -so. 

1182. You are aware that that kind of thing is not confined to the provincial 
press, are you not?~Undoubtedly it is not; but my observations refer mainly 
to the provincial press. 

1 1 83. Do you not think it is more largely in vogue araon^t a certain variety 
of the metropohtan press than amongst the provincial press? — Very much 
amongst the metropolitan daily and weekly press. 

1184. 1 suppose you have in your mind’s eye a catalogue of journals which 
might he mentioned, the Parhamentaiy reports of which are entirely confined 
to this kind of what you call sketches ?— There are many weekly papers of which 
that might he said. 

1185. Now, you have told us that the provincial newspapers that furnish 
sketches of that kind have representatives in the Speaker’s Gallery, and some- 
tiines in the Strangers’ Gallery ; will you. tell us where these London weekly 
papers get their sketches from?— Some of them have representatives in the 
Gallery. 

1186. And where do they sit?— On the back seats. 

1 187. Have you any idea of the extent to which the Gallery is occupied by 
metropolitan gentlemen of tliat description ? — I do not know how many there 
are representing weekly papers. 

1 1 88. Have you any approximate idea ? — I cannot say. 

1 1 89. Are there a score ? — I really do not know. 

1190. Colonel Arhnthnot.'\ Do you think that the London press would buy 
any of the reports to be made officially ; you said that the provincial press 
would ; do you think that the London press would also buy them, and do away 
with their own reporters : — I tliink that the London press would receive all 
these reports, and be prepared to pay for them, for editorial purposes, but not 
for reporting purposes. 

1191. Then they would, in your opinion, go to the double expense of keeping 
their own reporters in the Gallery and also buying this official report? — If each 
paid a very small sum for these official reports it would, in the aggregate, 
amount to a good deal ; and I have no doubt it would be worth their while to 
pay a small weekly sum for these reports, in order to have the benefit of 
writing leaders upon them. 

1192. I did not quite gather whether you had gone into the expense of 
printing, or included that branch of the subject, or whether the figures that 
you have given simply include the cost of reporting before it was put into type ? 
— They include both reporting and putting into type and printing off those 
copies that would he wanted for the House itself and for such provincial and 
London newspapers as might require copies. 

1193. On what do you base that calculation of 350 ?. a week; how many 
reporters do you allow? — I think about twenty reporters would be required. 

1194. And how often would you think it necessary to relieve them in order 
to get the report rapidly printed ? — They should he relieved every five or ten 
minutes. 

119.5. In that way it would hardly take, would it, so much as you said 
before, namely, an hour, to produce the matter that was spoken? — Not to 
report it, but to get it into type and to have it read and printed an hour would 
be required. 

1 1 96. Will you be so good as to tell me about these seats in the GaRery ; 
I think your agency occupies one of the extreme seats, right or left? — It does. 

1197. Are the acoustic qualities of that part of the Gallery good or bad? — 
B}" no means good ; but some experienced reporters are able to hear there. 
There are many reporters who could do nothing in a seat of that kind. 

1 198. You have been, I suppose, in ail parts of the Gallery ? — I have tested 
it, and I must confess I could not hear myself in that part of the Gallery, hut 
there are reporters who can hear there. 

1 igg. Are the centre seats very superior to those? — Very superior. 

1 200. Do you tliink that there would be any way for the country press to he 

enabled 
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enabled to obtain their Parliamentary reports except through the means of Mr. W. Saunders. 
agencies like the “ Central News ” 1 — I think it is essential that there should be 
agencies ; but there are often cases in which provincial papers should have their 
own reporters in the Gallery. For instance, if they could send in their own 
reporters when any local matter is under discussion, it would be a great 
advantage. 

1 20 J . It is obvious that you could not accommodate there the whole of the 
provincial press ; do you not think that it would produce heart-burnings and 
jealousies if some were admitted and others were refused admission ? — I think 
it is very hard upon the provincial press to exclude them altogether ; and if 
proper accommodation were afforded, I think that all who had a fair title to 
come, and wished to come, might be admitted. 

1202. Can you suggest any means by which accommodation could be sup- 
plied for them? — Several seats in the Gallery are occupied now by men who do 
not do any reporting, and it might be wise to require that seats so occupied 
should be used for reporting; hut 1 think it would be necessary to increase the 
accommodation, and I would suggest that the seats in the front of the two Gal- 
leries adjoining the Reporters' Gallery be thrown into the Reporters’ Gallery on 
each side as far as the first doorway. 

) 203. Could speakers be heard from those seats ? — ^Yes, very well from the 
front seats. 

1204. \Yhom do you refer to when you speak of these persons who occupy 
the front seats, and do nothing in the way of reporting ?— I refer to people who 
write summaries, and those who superintend a staff of reporters without doing 
any work theniselves. The superintendence of a staff could be done just as weU 
from the back seats. 

1205. Then that is the case, is it, that some of the summary writers and some 
of the superintendents are occupying front seats now ? — Several of them occupy 
front seats, and never take a line in the shape of a report. 

1206. How many should you say? — I think six seats are occupied in that 
way. 

1207. Mr. Bardai/.] 1 understand you to say that there is a steadily growing 
desire in the provinces to have detailed reports of the speeches in Parliament ? 

— Of local Members. 

1208. That is, each local newspaper desires to have a full report of- the 
speeches of the Members who represent the localities in which it circulates ?— 

Exactly. . 

1200. Can you savwhether there is an increasing or decreasing desire on the 
part of people in London to have detailed reports of the Parliamentary speeches ? 

— I have no experience on that point. , , 

1210. Is the space devoted by the London press to the Parhamentary reports 
increasing or decreasing r — I think the space is the s^e as it has been for a 
long time that is occupied in the London press by Parliamentary reports. 

1211. With all the daily papers ? — Yes ; there has not been any substantial 
increase of tbe number of London papers for many years. 

1212. And do they continue to devote as much space in their newspapers to 

Parliamentary reports as they did 10 years ago?— I think not; I think the 
general tendency is to shorten the reports in the London papere. , , , . 

1213. The enterprise which you conduct is a private enterprise, I understand .' 

1214. And the Press Association is also a private enterprise?—! am not sure 
what you mean precisely by a private enterprise. The Press Association xs a 

company of newspaper proprietors. r -j.? 

1215. They supply other newspapers, and make a charge for it. inej 

‘^^1216. And, of course, the charge that they make to papers which are not 
members of the association goes in deduction of the cost to themselves. 

I ^ provincial newspapers are concerned, you and the 

Press Association have a monopoly of the supply of Parhamentary news to 
them ''—No, there is another association ; and many of the newspapers m the 
provinces obtain reports from gentlemen who represent London papers^ 

1218, Wehave had evidence given hy the superintendent of the reporting 
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m. W. ^iaunders. staff of the “ Times;’ and also by the proprietor of the “ Daily Chromcle;’ that 
- — their reporters are prohibited from giving any reports to the provincial 

5 July 1878. newspapers ; can you say in regard to the other newspapers what their practice 

is I would rather not say, if you will excuse me answering that question. 

i2ig. Supposing that other newspapei-s prohibit their reporters from giving 
reports to the provincial newspapers, how are the provincial newspapers to get 
news except through you and the Press Association ? — There is no other 
mode. 

1220. Then, except so far as the House is concerned, by getting them in a 
certain sense surreptitiously, the provincial press cannot get reports, except 
through the associations named? — 1 would not call it surreptitious ; it is done so 
openly that it can hardly be considered so in any light. 

1221. These reporters for the London newspapers have seats in the Gallery by 
virtue of being reporters, and on the sole ground of being reporters for the 
London newspapers? — Yes. 

1222. There is no obligation upon them, so far as the House is concerned, to 
give reports to provincial newspapers r — No obligation whatever ; they simply 
do it for payment. 

1223. Then the reporters of the London newspapers who are allowed to give 
those provincial reports have, to a certain extent, a monopoly which they hold 
in virtue of being reporters of London newspapers ?— Yes. 

1224. Does not it come to this, that they profess to be reporters of London 
newspapers, and then take advantage of ihat position to supply the provincial 
newspapers, with profit to themselves ?— It might be described in that way. 

1225. Have you a list of the newspapers which you supply with news? - I 
have not it here. 

1226. Do you supply any Scotch newspapers? — We do. 

1227. How many daihes do you supply?— I supply 44 daily papers, 
59 weekly papers, and 23 clubs, with regular reports of Parliament, and I tele- 
graph im[;ortant Parliamentary announcements to 25 daily paj>ers, weekly papers, 
and 143 clubs. 

1228. How many of those are Scotch ? — I supply six daily papers, 13 weekly, 
and 6 clubs in Scotland with Parliamentary reports, and 5 daily papers, 15 
weeldy, and 9 clubs with important announcements in Parliament. 

1229. Can you tell us some of the principal ones which you supply? — 

I scarcely know whether the papers would like their names to be mentioned. 

1230. Did I rightly understand you to say that you never gave out a daily 
report of less than a column and a half of the proceedings in Parliament ? — 
I said that our report varies from a column and a half to seven columns. 

1 231 . Does that mean that you never send less than a column and a half ? — 
There are some occasions on which the reports are of extremely small interest, 
but it would very rarely be less than that length. 

1232. Have \ ou any idea how often you send out as much as seven columns? 
— Perhaps half 'a dozen times during the Session. 

1233. Then as regards reporting the speeches of Member discussing 
Imperial questions, Members in regard to whom you have not special instruc- 
tions from the locality which they represent, do your reporters exercise abso- 
lute discretion whether they are to be reported or not, and, if so, at what 
length ? — Excepting as to local Members, they exercise their discretion. 

T 234. Would many of the provincial newspapers desire to have seats in the 
Gallery, do you think ; perhaps i had better put it in this way : would many 
of the provincial, or Scotch, or Irish newspapers be at the expense of main- 
taining a full staff of reporters if they had a seat in the Gallery ? — I think eight 
or 10 provincial newspapers would do that if they had the opportunity. 

1235. Y ou do not think that more than 10 provincial newspapers would go 
to the expense of maintaining a complete staff in the Gallery ? — I think not, but 
several others might wish to have a representative there who would not, 
perhaps, be entitled to a I'ront seat, but should be there to watch the interests 
of their paper. 

1 236. Do you consider that there would he an essential difference between a 
newspaper which was ready to maintain a full staff of reporters in the Gallery 
and a newspaper which only wanted to put in a reporter when it suited their 
convenience ? — The difference would be in the expression of their wishes ; 
some newspapers would not wish to have a full staff, and othert would. I take 

it 
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it that any newspaper proprietor or any agency applying to the Seijeant' at Mr 
Arms for accommodation would explain for what purpose they required it. The 
Serjeant at Arms requests us to give him at the commencement of every 
Session the number of papers which we represent, which we do ; and any other 
applicant would probably be asked in the same manner for what purpose he 
required accommodation. 

1237. I wiU put it in this way: if a newspaper proprietor wished to have a 
reporter or a summary writer in the Gallery he would require a box as much 
as if he had a full staff of reporters, would he not ?— I think the summary 
writer should be entirely excluded from the front boxes ; he* would require the 
seat behind. 

1238. Such a newspaper^ which only wanted a summary writer occasionally 
in the House, would occupy as much space as a newspaper that had a staff 
of ten or a dozen reporters ? —A newspaper that had a staff of ten or a dozen 
reporters would require a front seat, and also one in the back for a man to wait 
his turn, and also space for a summary writer on the hack seat ; so that a staff 
would require three seats always occupied. 

1239. There is only one daily newspaper that has thi’ee seats at present, 

I think? — There would he only one front seat, the two back seats necessarily 
occupied on account of the staff; I think no newspaper ought to have more 
than one front seat under any circumstances. 

1240. I thought you wanted two front seats for your association: I should 

want two front seats unless there is an official report, becar^e I have two things 
to do ; hut if there were an official report published there would be no necessity 

1241. What are the two things that you have to do ? — The two things I have 
to do are to prepare a general report which occupies one seat continuously, and 
to report fullv local members, for which duty one reporter must be always 



prepared. 

1242. Is not the one you first named the summaiy writer ? — A general report 
is not a summary in the sense I mean ; the general report I refer to coidd not 
be written from the back seat ; it is a very different matter from the brief sum- 
mary which appears in the London papers and in some provincial papers. 

1243. Did any of the provincial newspapers give lengtbend reports m the 
speeches in Parliament before your agency was orgmiised?— The “Ma^hester 
Guardian,” I think, at one time had seats in the House, but I beheve they d\d 

not continue them. , ^ , j. c a x. i. ^ 

1 244. Did none of the Scotch papers give a lengthened report of the debates 

when the telegraphs were in the hands of private compames I really have not 
had my attention directed to that. . i .1. x x-u 

1 245. I asked the question, because I thought you said that there were no 
lengthened reports in the local papers until you and the Press Association 
organised this new business 7-There might be exceptions, but generally speak- 
ing there were no long reports or special reports in the proracial newspapers 
until the charges for telegraphing special reports were reduced. 

1 246. Tlien as to the official report, you would propose to hare it out m time 
for the early morning trains as a general ride '—Yes. 

1 247. The early morning trains start at five o clock ?-I think some of them 

start earlier than that now. , tt j tbi«? 

1248. Then up to how late might the House sit, and you he able, this 

official report system, to forward the reports by the “f 

the proceedings of the House might be reported up to half-past two or th 

“’Tstg. And the reports prepai-ed and sent out by the trains at five o’clock ?- 

^*^I2W Yom- idea that the provincial press would not requii-e such long and 
detailed reports is founded on this, that the provincial newspapers joffid be 
furnished with the speeches in detail from the official report the second day . 

W the first day , they would receive the report the same 

"IS ■fcSfS "SSS m.J. . .P~h !. Hr Hoy. ft. fjjl 

telegraphed. 1252. Have 

0.121. 



r. W, Saunders. 
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ic-52. Have you any difficulty in getting your messages over the wires when 
there is a long debate ?— There is great difficulty sometimes, but as a rule the 
work is done very well. 

1253. Then I understand your idea would be this, that the official report 
should be handed to the representative of the newspaper, and that he would 
hand it to the post office, or send it over his own special wires to his own news- 
paper, and so a special report on their own behalf would not be required ? — 
Exactly. 

1254. If there were official reports, do you think the desire would be any the 
less to see the reports in the “Times,” for instance, of the debates in Parlia- 
ment ?— I think not at all less. 

1255. The public would desire to have as lengthy reports as at the present 
time in the newspapers, you think ? — I think that they would desire to have the 
same reports, and that the newspapers in their own interest would give the same 
repoi-ts. There may be some reasons why the very long reports now given 
should not continue to be given in the newspapers. 

1256. Now, have you any detailed estimate of this 350 Z. a week, which you 
say would be the cost of the official report? — Roughly speaking, I should esti- 
mate it in this way : I would estimate the cost of reporting 30 columns per 
night for 5 nigiits per week at 1 1. per column, which would amount to J 50 L 
per week; I would then estimate the expenses of putting it in type at 1 Z. a 
column, which would also amount to 150 1. per week; and then 1 would esti- 
mate the expenses of superintendence and sundries at 50 /. per w'eek, which 
would make the 360 1. 

1257. How late can the provincial newspapers take news from you in order 
to publish them in the morning ?— The time of publication varies very much in 
different localities, but these local reports, generally speaking, might be sent 
off as late as 1 2 or 1 o’clock, and set up in the provincial papere. 

1 2.')8. What hour of going to press are you assuming ? — Say 4 o’clock ; and 
it often happens that newspapers publish special town editions, so that they 
could get in the speeches of their local Members after the general edition had 
been printed. 

1259. Francis Hervey^ The sum and substance of your complaint, I 
suppose, is, that the associations which represent the provincial press, and 
the Scotch and Irish press, have not due facilities for reporting the debates in 
Parliament, as things stand? — That is the sum and substance of my complaint; 
and I think it will appear clear when I remind the Committee that something 
like 15 good seats are appropriated to 10 London papers, and three very bad 
seats to 60 provincial papers. 

1 260. Now if, instead of having three bad seats, you had three good seats, 
would that give all the facilities that you think would be necessary ? — I think 
that many more seats should be provided for the accommodation of the pro- 
vincial papers. 

1261. What number of seats do you consider would be necessary for that 
pm’pose ? — I think at least 1 2 front seats should be provided. 

1262. Do you mean to be distributed between those three associations that 
now represent the provincial press ? — No, because, with an official report, one 
seat might be enough for each association ; but several provincial papers 
should have staffe of their own in the House ; they would wish to have them, 
and they spend perhaps quite as much on Paidiamentaiy reporting as the 
London papers do, and I do not see why they should not have the 
accommodation. 

1263. If the summary writers were caused to retire from their present 
position on the front bench you would gain six seats ? — Yes. 

1264. Would not that be all that is necessary for the provincial press ? — ^We 
want 12 more good seats at least. 

] 265. You suggested that you should come round the comer and take the 
Members’ seats ? — I do not see any other way of enlarging the Gallery. 

1 266. Do not you think that Members might object to those seats being 
occupied ? — ^They are rardy occupied by the Members themselves. 

1267. But they are very valuable on certain occasions ; for instance, on the 
Budget night I go up there, because you can hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer so well from there?— They are very valuable to Members on 
certain occasions, but to the press they would be very valuable always. 

1268. Do 
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1268. Do you tliinL that a reporter in one of those seats could hear <jther UT.W.Saundm. 
speakers than those just opposite to him ? — I do not think that there would be ~ — „ ^ 

a difficulty in taking from there a report of a speech made in almost any part ^ ^ 

of the House. 

1269. My experience is that when you are listening to a Member whose face 
is opposite to you, you can hear very well, but when endeavouring to listen to 
a Member who is speaking on the same side of the House, especially a Member 
under the Gallery, and on one of the back benches, you can hardly hear him at 
all ? — I am sorry to hear it. 

1270. If you take that as the fact, perhaps you would be less anxious to 
secure those seats?— I suggested them as the best to be had. An official 
report would relieve the matter very much, because it could be turned to for 
the speeches of Members who were indistinctly heard. 

1271. I will take you to that question of an official publication ; you said 
that if there were an official publication, the associations representing the 
provincial and Scotch and Irish press would he discharged from the obligation 
of supplying a full report for the local papers of tlieir Members’ speeches ? — 

Because those reports would be supplied by the official report. 

1272. That is, assuming that they could be got in time for the publi- 
cation of the local press ? — They could be got as . quickly from the official 
report as they are now from private reports. 

1273. Now, on the subject of the cost of the publication, you would expect 
that some part of that cost would be recouped by the sale of the publication ? 

— By the sale of the report the same evening. 

1274. But do you not think that there would also be an opportunity for 
recouping part of that course by the publication of debates on special subjects 
in a separate form at the end of the Session, or during the Session. 1 will 
take you to a particular point ; Mr. Hansard produced to us a full report of 
the debates on the Factories BiU ; I want to get your opinion on the matter as 
far as you have been able to test it ; that might be of great use and interest to 
persons connected with factories, whether workmen or masters, or inspectors, 
and so forth ? — Q.uite so, but I think those occasions would be so rare that they 
would not substantially produce any income that could be regarded. 

1275. Are you aware that the debates in 1870 on the Education Bill were 
published in a separate form?— But the utmost anyone could pay for those 
reports would be the mere cost of putting them in type, because they are open 
to any one to put them in type, and republish them ; and therefore the official 
reporter would get no payments worth speaking of from that source. 

1276. Dr.Xj/on Plai/fair.] The general reports that you send to the provinces 
are identical reports ? — They are. 

1277. Now, of course, they are necessarily partial, and are mere abstracts of 
the speeches which have been given in the House? — They are. 

1278. If they were uniform, I suppose there could be no objection to their 
being identical reports ; but when they are only partial, does that give the 
Provincial Press a fair representation, or the best representation of what has 
proceeded in the House ?— it gives a fair representation, hut not a full 
representation. 

1 279. That is to say, it gives a fair representation of the mind of the reporter ; 
but where there are abstracts made of a speech, are there any two reporters 
acting independently who would give really a fair impression of the person who 
spoke ?— I think so. If you had two good reporters, the summaries which they 
would give would be very much alike ; of course there would he a difference. 

1280. But taking two abstract reports, such as you see in the London papers, 
of a man’s speech, they may be perfectly fairly given, but do they not give a 
totaUv different view of what was said by the person, because one reporter is . 
struck with some passages in his speech, and the other reporter with others, 
and the impression conveyed to the public is altogether different?—! should 
not consider that, with a good condensed report, that would be the case ; the 
London papers have generally a special object in their reports, which we, as 

agencies, have not. ' , xi - 

1 281 . Do not you think that identical reports are apt to depress the energy 01 
provincial papers which are anxious to report debates fully to their subscribers . 

—They have that disadvantage ; and to meet that I think there ought to be 
greater facilities for each paper giving special reports when they require it. 
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1282. The fact that the special reporting of the speeches of local Members 
has increased 80 per cent, during the last year, shows that there is a demand 
on the part of the localities for full reports upon matters which interest them } 

1 283. Now what would he the result of what you hare recommended, namely, 
an official report ; you say it requires 20 reporters ; would not that be shutting 
out 20 reporters from the gallery of the London and Provincial Press ?— 
It would supersede the work of those reporters who are now engaged in 
making special reports of speeehes of local Members, but it would not super- 
sede the work of any reporters who are now engaged in making general re- 

ports. - , 

1284. What I mean is this : there is a very limited space for the reporters 
altogether, and if you bring in 20 reporters to make an official report, 20 
must push out 20, must they not ?— The number present at the same time would 
not be more than two, and I think it would be essential that those reporters 
should he on the floor of the House. 

1285. In that case it would not shut out any from the gallery ? — No. 

1286. I suppose you consider that any official report must be immediate ; 
that it would he of no use if published two days subsequently, or even in the 
afternoon of the day ?— Not the least use ; I think it must be immediate to be 



of any value. 

1287. Must it be accurate to be of use ?— Undoubtedly. 

1288. You have suggested that the spealcers should be allowed to correct their 
reports ? — Yes. 

1289. What would be the consequence of that. Take a Cabinet Minister 
who makes a speech, and is very busily engaged in watching proceedings ; 
would it be possible for him on the same night to correct any report of his 

speech ? Probably not, and I think it would be quite unnecessary, because a 

Cabinet Minister would be almost sure to be reported with that degree of 
accuracy which would render it unnecessary for him to look at the copy of bis 
speech. 

] 290. Then you think it would be officially correct as regards Members who 
bad not responsibilities, but it must be correct according to the views of the 
reporter in the case of men who bad responsibibties ? — It would be correct in 
the case of all speeches that were clear in themselves. 



1291. Suppose that a Member uses an argument which is demolished by the 
Member who succeeds him in debate ; in the correction of the first Member’s 
speech, is not the passage likely to vanish that was demolished r —I should not 
allow any alterations of that kind. 

1292. To whom would you give the supervision and the power to prevent 
the corrections of a Member being accepted? — The editor in charge of the 
work. 

1293. You would make him supreme despot of what the Member had said r 
— I should ; in sending the proof to the Member it would be explained what 
kind of corrections wo'dd be admitted, exactly in the same way as it is explained 
to us when we get proofs of the evidence which we give here, as to what cor 



rections will be admitted. 

1294. Certain newspapers, hut especially weekly newspapers, in their Par- 
liamentary reporting, seem to rejoice more in describing the personal 
peculiarities of the Members than their speeches ? — That is not reporting 
at all. 

1295. Would it not be possible for those persons to get another place equally 
good ; perhaps, if the public wish that kind of reporting, it is desirable that 
they should have it, but would it not be possible to get that done in the opposite 
gallery, say the Speaker’s, and to leave their places for the true reporters ? — I 
think so. 

1296. Tben I think I gather that your opinion decidedly is, that the pro- 
vincial] papers of such energy thatl they are inclined to go to ' the large 
expense of employing a full staff of reporters for reporting ought to be treated 
on the same basis as the London newspapers, and to have these facilities ? — 
Tha.t is my view. 



1297. Mr. Dunbar.'] I think you said that 12 seats in the front ought to 
be set aside for the agencies and the country papers ? — I was asked the ques- 
tion 
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tion without haring given it much thought, and I think 12 would perhaps not Mr. W. Saunders. 
he sufficient. 

1298. How would you occupy those seate f— They would be occupied first of ® ? '• 

all by the agencies which now exist, and also by the representatives of the 
provincial newspapers, which send their own staff to the gallery. 

1299. I think you said that there were more complaints made of inaccuracy 
in speeches reported from the back bench in the House of Commons than from 
those on the front bench : — We rarely get complaints as to speeches reported 
from the front benches, but frequently as to those reported from the back 
bench . 

1300. Could you give me an instance of a case of any complaint of that kind ? 

— I might mention Dr. Cameron as having frequently complained, and Mr. 

McLaren. 

1301. You would have 20 reporters for the official report? — Yes. 

1302. What would you give each man a week? — I think seven guineas. 

1303. Do you think it would be possible to bring out a full report in the 
morning in. time for the early train ? — There would be no difficulty. 

1 304. You said that each copy would produce a penny ; I suppose the official 
record ought to he on good paper and a handy size ; could you turn it out for 
a penny ? — Yes ; 30 columns would make a four-paged newspaper, rather 
larger than the “ Times,” and that could be sold for a penny, and leave a hand- 
some profit on the sale. 

1305. Mr. Mitchell Htnry.'] In regard to the official report which you con- 
template for a sum of between 8 , 000 1 . and 9 , 000 1 . a year, how many copies 
would you distribute for that sum ? — I merely meant to supply copies 
for the use of Members in the House, and also for the use of newspapers 
requiring copies in the evening; additional copies would be printed by a dif- 
ferent machine, and would be sold in the ordinary manner like other news- 
papers ; and I estimate that the results of that sale would pay the cost of 
machining and the cost of the paper. 

1306. Now with respect to the sum ; who would pay or guarantee the 8,000 
or 9,000 /. requisite ? — The Government, I take it, if they undertook an official 
report : no other party, I presume, would have any interest in producing an 
official report. 

1307. You would then have to keep a debtor and ci’editor account between 
the Government and the newspapers which took some of these reports and 
paid you?— Yes, unless the Government chose to supply the newspapers without 
cost. 

1308. That is an arrangement that might possibly be contemplated in the 
official report ? — It might. 

1309. Would that be in any sense a subvention to the newspapers? — I should 
not recommend it ; I think it is right that they should pay for it. 

1310. How far would the official report that you contemplate be in the nature 
of a verbatim report, or an edited report r— It would be a verbatim report, with 
the exception of obvious repetitions, and such matter as could be obviously 
omitted without detriment to the report. 

1311. It would then be very nearly a verbatim report? — Very nearly a 
verbatim report. 

1312. In respect to the corrections which you would admit into that report, 
you would only, as I understand, admit such corrections as the Committee 
admit in the evidence taken before us ? — Exactly. 

^ 3 ^ 3 * Now, you were asked about reports of a different character, reports 
which'describe rather the personal appearance and manner of Members, and 
so on, which you might call sensational reports ; and you suggested, I under- 
stood, that reporters of that kind should be removed to a different part of the 
House ?— I was asked if they could do that work in the other part of the House, 
and I said that I think they could. 

1314. Tlien there are in existence reporters whose occupation it is to give 
these sensational reports only ? — I think not exclusively. 

1315. Are the sensational reports then supplied by gentlemen who report 
more prosaic matter also ?— They are, but I think it would be qmte as well it 
they were reheved of that work. 

iqi6. Do you think, then, that if the matter could be arranged, you would 
0.121. M fini 
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go minutes of evidence taken before the 

find any gentlemen admitting that they were sensational reporters, and therefore 
CTOld be femoved from the working staff of the newspapers ; do you think that 
thL are any such gentlemen who would admit that they could be so removed r 
-TthinI that there are gentlemen in the Reporters’ Gallery who could not giye 
a good account of the reporting that they do, and I think that such gentlemen 

shoiild be excluded from it. v r 

1117 You are aware that the Serjeant at Arms gave us a hst of a very con- 
siderable number of gentlemen attached to different newspapers imder the name 
of renorters ; do I rightly gather from your answer to that question that some of 
these*^<rentlemen can hardly be considered as reporters r— Many of those gentle- 
men could not make any pretension to be working' reporters. ,1, 

i ql8 Then if we are told that one newspaper has 11 reporters, another 16, 
anodier 17. and so on, is it within your knowledge that some portion of these , 
gentlemen are not reporters at all ?— I would not say that they are not reporters, 
but they certainly do not do any reporting in the Gallery. ^ 

1319. But they have the right of eiitrie mto the Gallery r — ^les, they 

And they come and go -—Yes, and they occupy front sea,te. 

)32l . That, of course, is outside of those gentlemen who are called summa^ 
reporters, -who write the summaries? — Not altogether so; there are cases m 
which persons who occupy front seats do not write anything. _ 

i-:522. Then, would it be possible to obtain some fresh accommodation tor 
the proyincial newspapers in the Gallery, hy a more careful selection of those 
gentiemen who are admitted under the name of reporters for the London 
papers 7— Quite possible. 

With respect to the telegraphic reports to the newspapers which are 
done at a cheap rate, am 1 correct in supposing that the public have equally the 
privilege with your association of sending a telegram to a newspaper for pubh- 
cation at that rate ?-There is no exclusive privilege to any one ; everybody can 
send to a newspaper at the Act of Parliament rates. 

An open letter, or an open report can go from any member of the 
public to any newspapa: in England, Ireland, or Scotland, for the sum of 1 s. 
per hundred words, and 2 d. for any second delivery to another newspaper?— 
Yes, any matter for publication may be sent at those rates. 

1325 Sir Henry T. Holland.'] I imderstand that the speeches would be 
almost reported verbatim in the official report which you contemplate ?— They 

^^1326. Now have you formed any opinion as to the number of volumes to 
which this official report would extend in such case ?— I calculate that 
there would he 30 columns per night of 2,000 words each column ; 30 columns 
of a newspaper about the size of the “ Times. 

1327. Tahing a volume of the size of Hansard, what number of volumes 
would the official report extend to - — I am afraid I could not answer that off- 
hand ; it would depend so much upon the size of the type. 

1328. I am assuming the type and the size of Hansard ? — I am not prepared 
to say offhand ; it would require some calculation. 

1 329. Can you give us some notion ; it would he considerably larger in e.xtent 
than Hansard?— Mr. Hansard; I think, estimates his report as increasing fi-om 
five to nine volumes under his new arrangements ; and no doubt the report 
which I contemplate would add several volumes more. 

1 330. Beyond the five ?— Beyond the nine. 

1331. Then have you formed any opinion as to the probable price which 
a private purchaser would have to pay for such official reports ? — They 
p:iight be supplied at a penny per day, and consequently the cost would be very 
trifling. 

1332. You think that the charge of a penny a day would cover the machine 
expenses, I think you called them, and the paper ? — Yes, the machining and the 
paper. 

1333. Now leaving out of consideration Members of Parliament who, we may 
trust, would be- supplied with these copies gratis, do you think that the official 
reports would be regularly taken in by many persons ? — I think that they woidd 
be taken in by a great number of persons, and by a great number of in- 
stitutions. Every club and every news-room would have them throughout the 
country. 

1334- Of 
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1334 Cf course I can understand that on particular occasions when questions Mr. i r. Saun ders. 
of special interest arise, a great number of copies would be taken in by those who 5 juiy 1878. 
were interested in such questions ; but I am applying my question to the 
regular purchasers of official reports ; do you think there would be many ? — 

I can only say that I should he very glad to have such a report myself, and 
I think a great many other gentlemen would ; and it would be a great comfort 
if they were given in an official shape independently of a newspaper, because we 
want a newspaper to give us more varied and inter^ting matter rather than a 
long report. 

1335. If there is to he an official report you consider it necessary that the 
reportei*s should be officers of the House and not belong to any newspaper ? — 

Yes. 

1336. And that they should he accommodated with seats in the body of the 
House r — I think that would be essential. 

1337. I think you said tliat there should be two sets of reporters ; one 
to make a general report of the speeches, and the other to report specially 
speeches of local Members ? — That last is requisite if we have no official 
report. 

1338. But why cannot the reporter who is reporting the proceedings of the 
House, if he is instructed, take a report of the speech of some particular 
Member? — He could not do that and do a condensed report at the same 
time. 



1339. Why ; is it because tliere would not be time to condense the report 
afterwards ? — He could not take what we call a full note and write a con- 
densed report at the same time. 

1340. But could he not condense the report from his full report? — No, 
there would not he time for that ; if we waited to condense fi-om the frill 
report we should lose our chance altogether. 

J341. Mr. Cowen.'l I tliink you had a gi-eat deal to do in arranging the 
transference of the conveyance of news from the old telegraph companies to 
these new associations ; you were concerned in making those arrangements ? 

Yes, in connection with other newspaper proprietors. 

1342. Therefore you are familiar with the old system as well as the newr— 
Yes. 

1343. And from your experience, as the head of a reporting establishment 
during these last seven years, your opinion is that the demand for Pailiamen- 
tary reports has increased in the provinces r — Yes, very much. 

1344. You are clear on that point, because we have had evidence before the 

Committee in exactly tlie opposite direction r— I speak merely from my own 
experience. . . ^ 

1345. How do you account, then, for this apparently contradictoiy position ot 
affairs ; some of the papers in London with the largest circulation 
gradually decreasing report of Parliamentary proceedings ?— They undoubtedly 
study the wishes of their readers; and I very much doubt the wasdom ot any 
newspaper riving very long reports, except with regard to local Members ; 

it is merely with regard to the reports of speeches of local Members that that 

increase of which I spoke has taken place. i d r 

1^46. There are two reports, then ; one the report of the general l^ariia- 
menterv proceedings, wliich you do not think there is an increased demand tor 
throughout the country ; but the other, the reports of the local Members, there 
is a demand, and an increasing demand for r — That is exactiy it. 

1347. Then the want which is to be supphed is a want of reports ot speeches 
of local Members for provincial constituencies?- Exactly so. ^ 

1348. Your Association supplies reports to about 103 papers 

1349. Are any of these 103 daily papers?— Yes, a considerable number ot 

them. T T j 

1350. The Press Association gave us in eridence that they supphed some- 
thing like 50 or 60 daily papers, and a proportionate, number ot weeklies, as 
well, I suimose ?— I do not know what their number would be. 

1351. Your calculation is that something- like three-fourths of the population 
of the country are supplied with reports of the Parliamentary proceedings 
through the Pi-ess Associations ?— I have reckoned 14 counties as being sup- 
plied with the London papers, and I find that the 

counties is about 7,200,000 ; the remainder of the .population ot th^^iJnited 
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Kingdom receives its Parliamentary reports mainly from the provincial papers, 
and the whole population at the last census was something over 31,000,000; 
so that you see that more than three-fourths of the popvdation receive their 
reports of Parliamentary proceedings ft’om the provinciM papers. 

1352. And those reports are supplied hy the agencies that you represent, by 
the Press Association and the Central News ? — Chiefly. 

1353. And the representation that they have in the Gallery consists of three 
seats ? — Of two seats, the Central Press has one seat also. 

1 354. Is there not one for you, one for the Press Association, and one for the 
Central Press r — Yes. 

1355. There are, therefore, three seats for those agencies ? — Yes. 

1356. And in the womt part of the Gallery? — In the worst part of the 
Gallery. 

1357. Therefore your evidence is to this effect, that three-fourths of the 
population of the United Kingdom receive their reports of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings through these organisations which are represented in the Gallery by 
three seats in the worst part r — Three had seats. 

1358. Your object is to obtain better accommodation for the representatives 
of these associations? — Yes. 

1359. Aud you vdsh to accomplish that in this way : to have two seats for 
reporters to represent your association ; one to report a general account of 
Parliamentary proceedings, and another to report the local speeches required ? — 
Yes ; it would be essential for each association to have two seats unless an 
official report is promptly published. 

1360. And you propose to get that accommodation by moving the summary 
writers from the front seats now occupied by them and putting the reporters in 
their place ? — That should be done I think, but that would not provide suffi- 
cient accommodation ; you would require an extension of the accommodation as 
well. 

1361. You think that the summary writers could sit behind and pursue 
their avocations without much trouble if the associations had the space which 
they now occupy ? — Yes. 

1362. Now the general report of the proceedings that you give is just ac- 
cording to the judgment of your reporters ? — Yes. 

1363. But the special report of local Members is in consequence of the demand 
from the local press? — Yes, in consequence of instructions that we have from 
the editors of the provincial papers. 

1364. You mean that if you are not specially instructed, you probably report 
the speech of a Member at the length of 10 or 12 lines, but if you receive special 
instructions you report it fully ? — Yes. 

136,5. Therefore it is the judgment of the editor that applies for the report, 
and not the judgment of the head of the association that determines the leneth 
of it ? — Entirely so. ^ 

1366. We have had from Mr. Lloyd, and we hare also had, I think, from 
Mr. Ross, a statement that the London reporters in connection with their own 
journals, do not send, or are not known to send, special reports to the provin- 
cial papers ? — I do not tliink that the proprietors of newspapers know so much 
about that matter as some other people do; but I should rather not say much 
more about it. 

13O7. The fact is, that the practice does exist, but is winked at?— I do not 
think it is winked at ; it is looked at openly. 

1368. Ignored; but the testimony of Mr. Lloyd was that his reporters 

would not be permitted to supply them ?— I do not know Mr. Lloyd’s reporters 
personally. ^ 

1369. Has not this occurred to you, that the double work that the reporters 
on the London newspapei’s are called upon to perform decreases their oppor- 
tunity of discharging, or prevents them from discharging, their work in London 
as efficiently as they otherwise would have done r— I should be very sorry if any 
reporter of mine appointed to do one work undertook another. 

i37»- In the discussion which took place in the House of Commons last year, 
a statement was made by Mr. Gladstone that after 40 years’ experience, he found 
theieporte gradually getting worse, and' that they were worse now than they 
had ever been in Jus hfe time; does you experience go to show that it is the 
increased demand upon the London reporters that prevents them from giving 

that 
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that attention which they formerly did to their reports ? — I cannot say from my 
own experience that it is so. 

1371. Yon were asked some questions about the ornamental reporting that 
takes place ; have you, in connection with your association, in adchtion to the 
mere report of the proceedings that you send to the papers, a description of 
what takes place in Parliament ? — Yes. 

1372. And that description is practically a summary; something like the 
‘Summary that appears in the London papers, is it not ? — It is not intended to 
be a summary ; it is intended to give an idea of the different matters that take 
place in the House ; it would mention, for instance, whether a speech was well 
received or otherwise. 

1373. The fact is, that it fills in the lights and shades of the picture, I sup- 
pose ? — Exactly so. 

1374. A question was asked you about information being supplied by 
Memlsers to the papers of what takes place in the House of Commons ; there 
are instances when the reporters are turned out of the Gallery ; a case of that 
kind recently occurred in the discussion on Lord Leitrim’s death, and full 
reports appeared in the London newspapers afterwards ; necessarily these 
must have been supplied by Members ? — I expect so. 

1375. They could not have been supplied by anybody else? — I imagine 
not. 

1376. By the ladies, someone suggests; but I think that is scarcely likely? — 
In America they have lady reporters in the Gallery, and, I think, ladies in the 
Ladies’ Gallery here, would be quite capable of reporting if they were allowed 
to do so. 

1377. You have considered the question of an official report, and have 
arrived at the conclusion that such a report could be published at an expense 
of 350 1 . a week ? — ^Yes. 

1378. And you think that in the course of an hour after the speech was 
delivered, the Member could have a proof of it to read ? — Yes. 

1379. Some surprise has been expressed as to the rapidity of that, but is it 
not the fact that in the French Assembly it is made a condition of the report, 
that within 20 minutes of the last word being uttered tbe report should be 
in the hands of the Member; are you not conscious of that? — I am not con- 
scious of that, and I think that refers to a condensed report. 

1380. I believe that that is one of the clauses of the contract by which the 
reporting is conducted ? — I am not surprised ; I asked the printer of the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette ” how soon he could supply a report after he had the copy, and he 
said in iO minutes. 

1381. Your opinion, I think, isto this effect, that an official report would not 
necessarily, as far as your opinion goes, decrease the amount of space that is 
now given to Parliamentary reports by the London papers r — I do not think it 
would decrease it with regard to the majority of the London papers ; what 
effect it would have on those papers which now publish very long reports I 
could not undertake to say. 

1382. Has it not struck you that the present space given to Parliamentary 

reports by the London papers is to some extent accounted for by the linger 
area of interest that they are taking in the shape of getting reports from 
foreign capitals and distant countries by telegraph ; has not that, to some 
extent, decreased the demand for Parliamentary news r—That may be so ; bu 
my impression is that long reports are not valued by the public now m their 
newspapers. , . 

1383. That isto say, where the newspaper has intelligible summary or r^ort. 
But what the Members may require, or the House may require, is an omciai 
report for historical purposes, and for purposes of reference f Yes. 

1384. Mr. Forster.] I want to find out how far Ireland and Scotland 
represented by your agency ; take Ireland first; could you state that. We 
send reports to eight daily papers in Ireland. 

Could you give the towns ?— Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 

1386. Do you think that the Press Association would send reports to any 
more ?*-I tbirik that they supply some papers in Ireland, and I am not sure 
whether some of the papers do not get their own reports. 

1387. Would it, or would it not, be true that your agency, and the other 
agencies, represent the provinces and Great Britain more than they r^re^nt 
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Ireland?— I think every Irish paper gets a report, either from my agency or 
from the Press Association ; there may be one or two exceptions, but I am not 
certain that there is an exception. 

1388. The same remark would apply to Scotland, I suppose '—There are 
one or two exceptions, I know, in Scotland, where they do not take reports 
from us, or from the Press Association, but from their own reporters. 

1 389. You have mentioned that you send reports to 103 papers ; do you think 
that some of those papers take reports from the Press Association as well as 
from you? — I should hardly think so. 

1390. You mentioned in reply to an honourable Member that you thought 
the effect of an official report would be, that the papers would give more 
interesting and varied news rather than long reports ; do you think that the 
effect of an official report would be to shorten the present reports in the papers ? 
— I think that as a rule the reports have come down to a minimum now, with 
the exception of those long reports which have been mentioned before. 

1391. You mean in two or three of the papers ; the Times,” the “ Morning 
Post,” and the “ Standard” ? — ^Yes. 

1392. Have you foinned any idea whethei* it would be likely to shorten those 
reports ? — I cannot form any iden. 

1393. I suppose that it ks part of your business to look at a great many of the 
countiy newspapers? — Yes. 

1 394. Is it not the case that several of the larger country newspai)ers have 
quite as long a report as any of the London papers, with the exception of the 
three you have mentioned? — Quite as long. 

1 395. And in some cases, even independently of the importance of the local 
Members, longer? — Yes, frequently. 

1396. How do you think they get those long reports that they put in ; if, for 
instance, I take up a paper in Yorkshire or Lancashire, and 1 find, as I some- 
times do, that a debate of great interest upon foreign affaii-s is reported quite 
as fully as it would be in several of the London papers, how do they get that ? 
— We supply ourselves reports up to six, seven, or eight columns on nights of 
great interest. 

1397. Do you think that they get them from the reporters of the London 
papers ?— 1 do not think they get those reports to which you refer from the 
reporters for the London papers ; I think they get them from the Central news, 
or the Press Association. 

1398. Henry Drummond Wolff.'] Did I rightly understand you to say 
that thei’e ai’e 2,000 words in a column of the “Times”? — I think there are 
2,300 words in a column of the “Times,” but I take 2,000 words as a column. 

1399. And you say that a full official report would amount to about 30 of 
those columns a night ? — Yes; I include the House of Lords as well as the 
House of Commons. 

1400. Do you think that report for i d., the price you suggest, would produce 
a had paper or one neatly printed ? — I would have a neatly printed paper. 

1401. And that would cover all the expenses except the reporting? — Yes, 
except the reporting and putting into type. 

1402. It would not cover any of the expenses of reporting ? — No. 

1403. Merely the paper and printing? — Just so. 

1404. One honourable Member asked you as to the difficulty of deciding 
whether thiii^ are to be put in the official report or not ; of course if the editor 
had that control he might be controlled again, or there might be an appeal 
fr‘om him to a Committee of the House in a case of difference with a Member as 
to the corrections he -wished to make r — All the persons engaged on this official 
report would be officers of the House, I take it, and would he subject to their 
instructions. 

1405. That might be arranged, in fact?— -Yes. 

1406. You said just now that you thought there should be more room for the 
provincial papers in the Gallery ; you refen’ed to the associations who represent 
provincial papers ; you did not refer to the additional reporters that might he 
sent by indindual provincial papers, did you?— Yes, I intended to include the 
reporters of all such papers as would send a staff of their own to the Gallery. 

1407. You think there are some papers that would like to dispense with the 
services of the associations and have their own reporters ? — They would like to 
have their own reporters, certainly. 

1408. There are several papers that would like to havetheirown; hut it does 

not 
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not follow that they would not take our report ; they would supplement it, I Mr. W. Saunders. 
imagine, with their own. _ , , g o 

1409. Chairman.] I want to ask you one question; are you aware whether j • 

there is any demand on the part of » the public outside Parliament and outside 
gentlemen in your own profession for an official report ?— I do not know that 

there is. 

1410. Has there been any complaint on the part of the public of the absence 

of that official report? — The matter has often been discussed, and sui^rise ex- 
pressed that we should be ahnost the only country in the world without an 
official report, and I have heard in many instances persons complain that they 
cannot find in the reports which are now published that special business in which 
they are interested. ■ - 

1411. When you speak of persons, what class of persons ai-e you referring 
to ; men who are engaged in the business of Parliament ? — I am speaking more 
of 'men of business in the coimtry, for instance, who perhaps may have special 
interest in some particulai* thing, and they do not get it sufficiently reported to 
give them the information they require. 

1412. Do you believe that these men of business in the country of whom you 
spe^ would regularly subscribe to an official report if it were accessible r— I 
think if they could get an official report for 1 d. a day, they would subscribe to it 
for the purpose of looking at those special points in which they are interested. 

1413 An honourable Member asks whether they are not more likely to take 
in a special number, rather than to talce hi the paper daily ?— It would often 
happen that things turned up unexpectedly which they would wish to know, 
and a man of business would glance through that report in the morning to see 
if there was any topic in which he was particularly interested. 

1414 Then is it the fact that all men of business do glance through the 
lon^st possible report that they can now obtain of Parliamentary proceedings ? 

—I think they frequently do ; it is a mere glance ; I think there are very few 
persons who read them in full. , , . , v j j ^ 

1415. Are you aware that we have had evidence that nobody rea^ a long 
Parliamentary report ? — 1 quite agree that nobody reads a long Parliamentary 
Report ; hut most people like to glance at it, to pick out some particular 
noint or some particular person. , r .v • £ 

1416 Which of the two is more important ; to provide ample facihiies tor 
newspapers which desire to report the proceedings of Parliament, w to provide 
an official report ?— I think an official report would supply more perfect reports 
of speeches of local Members than could be obtained in any other way 
therefore I look upon that as a most important point in connection with the 
subject, as far as newspapers are concerned. _ . , . 

1417. Then you are prepared to say that it is not in your jud^ent necessary 
to provide increased facilities for newspapers desiring to report local Memhere, 
hut that it is desirable to provide an official report ?— I think both are desirable, 
hut I think an official report is the most desirable. -r 

1418 Would there he any more inconvenience to Members if their speech^ 
were accurately reported and printed without their correction 
from the evideLe of witnesses before a Committee being printed without cor- 
rection as your evidence to-day will her-I think the reports m the way I 
propose to take them would be very much more accurate than it is possible to 
make the reports of the proceedings of Committees as they ale taken ; Iteoause 
I would arrange for each reporter to read his own copy, winch he could only 
do in the case^of an immediate pubHcation. I should just hke , 

an immediate publication it would be necessai7 to have accommodation m the 
huildine: in tL House itself, and for that purpose there is a specially 
avaUable, which was formerly used for heating purposes, and which is now 

St fr is mder the central lobby, and it is a room extremely well adapted 

H«.Tou would propose that there should he accommodation for two 
Tpr»nrters at the Table of the House? — ^Yes. ,, _ , . » ^ 

%20. And that there should he a communication between the Table of the 

House and the space below ? Yes. v 

■.AO^ Sn that the reporters could he frequently cnangea. — les. 

1422! And that they should have accommodation in the House mwhich they 

could write out their notes ? — Yes. 
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1 423. That there should also be accommodation in the House for the printers 
— Yes. 

] 424. To take proofs, at all events, of the type as it was set up ? — Yes. 

1425. Do you go so far as to say that the* actual printing ought to be carried 
on in the House? — I think that the actual printing should be carried on else- 
where, as far as the copies for sale are concerned. 

1426. But everything up to the completion of the publication for press should 
be done in this building ? — Yes ; I have just prepared a sheet which strikes me 
as an illustration of the mode in which sheets might be presented every 20 
minutes to the House {handing in a copg). 

1427. Under your plan the size of the newspaper would, of course, vary with- 
the amount of speaMng : — It would, and therefore the pages should be rather 
small to allow of the number being varied. 



Mr. Charles Alfred Cooper, called in ; and Examined. 

1 &T. C. A Cooper. 1428. Chairman.'] I think you are the Assistant Editor of the “ Scotsman” ? 

■ — I am. 

1429. Have you had any experience as a Parliamentar)'^ reporter ? — I was at 
one time in the Gallery as a Parliamentary reporter. 

1430. In the Gallery of the House of Commons ? — ^Yes. 

1451. And you are, therefore, acquainted with the system of reporting, and 
with the telegraphic arrangements by which newspapers are supplied with 
reports ? — I am, and have been for many yearn. 

1432. We have had e\adence that at the present moment the provincial news- 
papers are not given seats in the Galleiy, but that their reports are furnished 
by associations ? — That is to a certain extent true ; the associations, however, do 
not supply the reports which appear in the Scotsman” every day. 

1433* Will you state to the Committee the way in which you obtain reports ? 
— We are able to secure the services of reporters who are engaged by London 
newspapers, and who undertake to report for us, not regularly, but as they ^e 
wanted. In that way we frequently get out very long reports indeed of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings ; much longer, I believe, than are furnished by any of the 
press associations. I should say that that plan has very serious inconveniences. 
The reporters are not our servants, and therefore if they make any mistakes 
they are not amenable to any reproof. Then being at the cad of the London 
newspaper which engages them first, they may not be able, and are often not 
able, to do what we want. One instance of that kind occurred not long ago : 
what in Scotland was regarded as a very important debate on ecclesiastical 
matters came on in the evening ; it happened that on that evening several of 
the. reporters on whom we were accustomed to rely for reports of the proceed- 
ings in Parliament had been di’afted by their proprietors or editors to an engage- 
ment out of the House of Commons altogether, and we experienced extreme 
difficult)^ in getting such a report as we wanted of that debate. Then another evil 
connected with the arrangement is this : these reporters having also to report for 
theii’ own papers have necessarily to give their first services to their own papers, 
and we can only get their second; so that on anight when an Imperial debate is 
on of great interest, and of which we want a long report as well as the London 
papei-s, we ai-e not able to get it from them as we want it ; they have to write 
their own report, and they have not time to do our report as we would like to 
have it done. 

^434- I think you applied for admission to the Galleiy some three or four 
years ago, did you not ? — Yes ; I believe an application was made about six 
years ago, but, about four years since, I myself had a long interview with Lord 
Charles Russell and Colonel Forester on the subject, and I was then met by the 
same objection which I think has been taken in the Committee now, that if one 
provincial paper were admitted to a seat in the Gallery, several others must be. 
I was not able to remove that impression from the mind of the then Serjeant at 
Arms, and it appears to prevail yet. I think it is a mistake. 

H35- what would be your answer to that objection? — My answer would 
he that there are not many newspapers in the country which would care to go 
to the expense involved in keeping a staff of reporters in London ; they would 

prefer 
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prefer to take the reports of one or other of the press associations ; these would Mo 0 . C mjit?-. 
suit their purposes and their pockets, and they would not want more ; hut I 5 July 1878. 
believe that if all the accommodation were made that was actually applied for, 
with certain guarantees taken from the newspapers, it would prohahly he found 
that eight or ten newspapers at the outside would ask for admission to the 
Gallery. . 

J436. Then you advocate provision for eight or ten newspapers in the 
Gallery, making it a condition with those newspapers that they should make a 
bom fids use of the space allotted to them ; is that what the Committee are to 
understand?— That is it. I would admit no paper to the Gallery that did not 
undertake to keep a staff of its own, and to publish independent reports of the 
proceedings as far as it was possible with that staff. 

1437. An honourable Member asks in what way you would exercise, or sug- 

gest that there should be exercised, a check or control over a newspaper claiming 
the privilege? — At present there is an exercise of a certain control; if there 
were not we could get into the Gallery; you have the Serjeant at Arms, as 
I suppose, the representative in that matter of the Speaker, exercising authority' 
over the Gallery, and having it in his poweiy to send from the Gallery, if he 
pleases, any one who is not doing what he thinks ought to he done. I think 
that the fact would he easily known to the Serjeant at Arms, because 1 thmn, 
there would very soon be comnlaints made, and the attention of the Serjeant 
at Arms would be called to the fact if any one were abusing the admission that 
had been given him. ^ 

1438. But 1 think you have yourself stated m evidence that although the 
“ Scotsman” has not any representative in the Gallery', it obtains vei'y full 
reports of the proceedings in Parliament ; how, therefore, could a conti’ol be 
exercised by the Serjeant at Arms over the agent of the “ Scotsman, which is 
not at present exercised over the action of the London papers which receive 
admission' to the GaUery ?— I think there would be a difference. At present the 
condition of things in the Gallery is so extraordinary that if any watchfulness ■ 
were to be exercised over the London newspapers, 1 mean any action ot the 
House or the Serjeant at Arms, to the extent of preventing their reporters 

. from furnishing to the provincial newspapers a report, it would raise a very 
great huhhuh, a much greater hubbub than people think about, and therefore 

it is let alone. I think. , , , i . 

1430. But has it ever oocured to you how it would he possible to exercise 
this coutrol of which you speak ?-I do not think I should have any iffieulty 
in exercising the control. I remember perfectly well that when 1 was in the 
Gallery there used to sit in the Gallery a veiy stately representative of the 
authorities of the House ; and I think he might very well take an account as to 
whether there was any abuse of the privileges given to papers. 

1440. How would he exercise this control ; I understand you to suggest that 
the “ Scotsman,” or any provincial newspaper possessing the privilege ol having 
a staff of iporl’ers in thVHouse, should be home! to use that pnvffe^e for it 
own newspaper and for mean r -That is what 1 

should require ia my own case. ^ 



I did not exactly go so far as that ; I did not 
er to report only for the paper which he 
the case of the reporters who came into 



sa;rat‘7Touid“;4^fre;-h r-eporter to report'only' for the paper which he 
represented, but I should require it in the case of the reporters who 

the Gallery for the “Scotsman,” undoubtedly. 

1441 How would you secure that?— I should have to rely to a great extent 
npon^e honour of the reporters ; and I think that the Serjeant at Arms won 
p?Lhly have to rely to a great extent father upon the honour of the news- 



I should not wish to question their honour, hut it has been stated to 
the Committee and you have stated to the Committee, that the reports in the 
‘^Sefaman” are fnrLhed by gentlemen who are 

Gallery as the representatives of London newspapers ; and it appears to me to 
KXSt to see^how you can secure that your representative should act only 
fa" Sg" present momen/that is 

— Rnt T dn not understand that the reporters now in the Gallery are imaer any 
resfactloS from“fa authorities of the" House not to furnish this report; tbere- 

“testand, that they shouldbe mder such a restifa 
ion 1 -I lo not suggest that at aU ; I would leave the authorities ofahe 



tion 
0.121. 
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Mr. C. A. Cooper. House to settle it ; indeed, I think that the authorities of the House would do best 
8 to let them alone. But what I do mean is, that the newspaper proprietors who 
got boxes in the gallery should give guarantees that they would occupy those 
particular boxes wMch they got with a staff of reporters, who should be engaged 
by themselves, and paid by themselves, to do their work. 

1444. You would impose no restriction whatever as to the work that they 
should do for anybody else ? — I should, as being connected with a paper, but I 
do not think that the Serjeant at Arms or any one else could do that. 

1445. You were present when the last witness gave evidence as to the impor 
tance of an official report ; are you of opinion that an official report would super- 
sede the necessity for the full and extended reports which you now desire to 
obtain r-— Certainly not ; it would not have the least effect in the world upon 
them, and it could not have. An official report taken in the manner in which 
Mr. Saundei's suggests could not, I venture to say, in the case of one late debate 
in a thousand be got through to the papers in Edinburgh in time to be deUvered 
the next morning 

1446. The last witness relied especially upon the importance of providing an 
official report, in order that the speeches of the local M embers might be accu- 
rately transmitted to the local newspapers ; from your experience would the 
speeches of the local Members, the Members for Edinburgh, and for Glasgow, he 
received by the “ Scotsman,” under that arrangement in sufficient time for the 
publication of the paper ?— Certainly not; and we should not cai’e to receive 
such reports at all; that would be to impose upon us the full official report of 
the Member’s speech ; it would mean, therefore, the cost of telegraphing a great 
deal of matter which we might think uninteresting, and which could have 
been put quite as well into much less space. I, speaking for the “ Scotsman,” 
certainly do not believe for one moment that the official report would be taken 
for anything in connection with the reporting for the “ Scotsman.” 

1447. With your knowledge of the mechanical arrangements connected with 
a newspaper you admit, I suppose, that the official report of a speech could be 
prepared as rapidly as Mr. Saunders said r — No, I do not think it could, to he put 
into the hands of the reporter to go to the telegraph office ; of course all would 
depend upon the amount of the turn. Supposing that a man had taken a turn, 
of five minutes, it would take him from 20 to 25 minutes, we will say 20 minutes, 
to write it out properly, doing it wdth care, and when he had got it done it 
would make a piece the third of a column long or rather less. That would pro- 
bably be in type very nearly by the time he had done writing ; but not only 
would it have such imperfections as he had left in it, but it would have such 
imperfections as the compositor had left in it ; and it would require to he read’ 
by the reader for the press, and to be con*ected before it was fit to be sent out 
to the telegi-aph office. 

1448- What would be the difference in time ?— I should not like to say ; but 
it would amount to a very considerable time in the course of the night. 

1449. The objection to it would be that the process of setting up and correc- 
tion would be done twice over ; it would be done in the House of Commons, 
and it would be done again in Edinburgh ? — Yes. 

1450. And the delay would amount to the difference between the transmis- 
sion of a reporter’s notes by telegraph, and the transmission of the report from 
the printed copy supplied by the House ?— Yes. 

1451. And that might be half an hour r— It might be half an hour, and I 
should think in most cases it wojild. And I think tlmt this also should be borne 
in mind, that in all cases of official reports of that kind there is not and never 
would be the same expedition as there is in the case of private work. You 
would find, first of all, that the reporter, as he would be an official of the House, 
would he under no special urgency to get through his work ; then you w'ould 
find the printer very much in the same way ; and the result would be that the 
reports would not come to hand in good time. We have, I may say, already an 
instance of that in the case of the press associations. I believe they do their 
work very well indeed ; then- reporters I have no doubt are very good men ; but 
as a matter of fact we can get through our special wires our own reports very 
much quicker than we Ciin ever get the reports of the press associations. I 
have known cases where the Press Association reports which have been ordered 
by us as “ stand byes,” have come to us hours after we have gone to press, with 
the report which they profess to give. 

1452. Tlie 
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1452. TLe Press Association is a co-operative society, in point of fact, is it 
It is a co-operative and trading society, I should say; it sells its news to 

. , ...V ^ -r, r\t wiomVioi-e nf oniYiTiaTiV 



jiOtr It 18 a CU-UpCittWVC illiu. H 0 .VIIU 5 , ..o .. 

proprietors of newspapers who are not members of the company. 

1453. But if you subscribe to it you have a voice in its management, have 
you not ?— I do not know how far' a mere subscriber to it would have any voice 
in it ; I apprehend that the shareholders in it would have some voice. 

1454. Then are the Committee to understand that even if there were an 
official report delivered to the newspapers as soon as it could possibly be set up, 
which would be within a very few minutes of the conclusion of the Member’s 
speech, the newspapers in your position, you representing the “ Scotsman,” 
TOuld still desire to have a report taken in the Gallery by a staff of their own ? 

—Unquestionably. , , • i, j i, 

1455- You would not rely upon the accurate and official report furnished by 
Parliament?— No, for several of the reasons that I have given, one being that it 
would often involve the telegraphing of far more than we wanted. 

1456 Are you of opinion that the interest which the outside public take in 
the proceedings of Parliament would be increased by an official report?— I do 
not think so ; 1 believe that the official report is a matter between the House 
and its Members, for the most part ; I myself should certainly want the offieial 
report if there were one published, for purposes of reference, and I suppose 
that several other newspapers would ; and, undoubtedly, some institutions 
would want it, but that the general public would read it I cannot conceive. 

1457. It would, in point of fact, simply be a work of reference It would 

be a work of reference. , r 1 ■ 1 u 3 

1458. For persons who are specially interested in the work of legislation ( — 
Yes, it would be a work of reference and not of news. 

1459. Mr. Cowen.] I understand that the managers of the “ Scotsman Me 

dissatisded with the Parliamentary reports which they get the Press 

Assoeiation ?— We never use them ; we get a report from the Press Association 
in case there should be at any time a break down of the wires, and m tnat case 
we slLldTave has a “ standby." I do not think that we have used twenty 
liTiP<5 from it in the whole course of the Session. 

men you say that you do not use them, is that because the reports 

are nttsuSy lon|. or isL because they are 

is itl-Of their “---Y “ S wS 

and that which you would g says ?— But these reports never are 

transonpt or an “count of ^ remember lately being very much 

simply an account of what a liv a. Minister to a question with 

puzzled with the ™ Wd M the papers I found only two of them 

regard to Scotland men I the othJr papers w 

aUke 1 the “ Times had one and SSy ?he two reporters in that 

alike, but the others were aU diAf The Press Asso- 

^LrrcTuffr rrtl what was 

ZteiCerf to us, I suppose, uncor- 

rected at its best. 



Mr. C. A. CoopffT, 
5 July 1878. 



suppose, 

1463. Passing 
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1463. Passing from the subject of an official report, we understand that you 
do not use the reports which you get from the Press Association or the Central 
News, but you do give reports and very long ones in the “ Scotsman,” and you 
get those reports from the reporters who represent the London papers in the 
gallery ? — Yes. 

1464. Now is that an arrangement made with the reporters individually, or 
is it an arrangement made with the proprietors of the newspapers which those 
reporters represent ? — It is an arrangement made with the reporters indi- 
vidually. 

1465. We have had it in evidence here from Mr. Ross, the representative of 
the reporting staff of the “ Times,” and from Mr. Lloyd, the proprietor of the 
“ Daily Chronicle,” that the reporters of neither of those papers are permitted 
to engage in that description of labour ; ai-e we then to understand from you 
that in all probability this arrangement which the reporter makes with you is 
made by him without the knowledge of the proprietors of the newspaper on 
which he is engaged r — I do not re^y know whether it is so or not ; but I do 
see that the answers of Mr. Ross and Mr. Lloyd point in the direction of giving 
us access to the gallery with a staff of our own reporfers ; because if it pleased 
the proprietors of the London newspapers to insist to-morrow that no members 
of their reporting staff should do any reporting for a provincial newspaper, we 
should he cut off altogether from the reports which we now get ; and, as a 
matter of fact, that has in part happened to us more than once. 

1466. Then the an-angement is a private arrangement between the “ Scots- 
man ” and the reporters of the London papers ? — Yes. 

1467. You wish to have accommodation in the gallery for the “ Scotsman’’ 
separately from other papers ? — Yes. 

1468. I understood you to say to the Chairman, that if you had that 
accommodation, you would make a bargain with your reporter that he should 
not supply other papers with the result of his labours in the gallery r — I mean 
to say that I should regard it as part of the terms of his engagement, that he 
should serve us alone. 

1469. In other words you are quite willing to take the services of London 
newspaper reporters for the “ Scotsman,” but you would not allow the “ Scots- 
man ” reporter, if you had a box of your own in the gallery, to supply like 
reports to other papers ? — I would not. We get what we can ; we buy what we 
find in the market. 

1470- The point which I wish to bring out is this: that if you could get 
admission to the gallery yourself, as the representative of the “ Scotsman,” 
you are utterly indifferent as to what arrangements are made for the reports of 
the other daily newspapers ?— I am not indifferent, but I should have nothing 
to do with them, just as I have nothing to do with them now ; it is no busi- 
ness of mine. 

1471. But you would take the reports furnished to you by the reporters of 
the “ Daily h’ews” for example, and you would use them in the “ Scotsman” 
without the knowledge of the “ Daily News” proprietors, and yet you would 
not allow the reporters of the Scotsman” to report for a Bristol paper, for 
instance, if they had an opportunity of doing such work?— I object to that 
question in its form altogether. I know nothing whatever of the reporters of 
the “ Daily News,” nor do I know that any member of the “ Daily News ” staff 
reports for us. I would not take a report from one of the reporters, knowing it 
to be contrary to the wishes^ of the proprietor of a particular paper which had 
engaged him. If the proprietor of a particular paper does not think it worth 
his while to put a stop to his reporters reporting for provincial papers that is 
his business, and not mine ; I take what I find ready for me in the market. 

_ 147 ^- I make no complaint as to what you take, but that is scarcely the 
point ; It does not appe^ to me that it is altogether fair that, if the House gave 
you.a box of your own in the gallery, you should impose upon the men who 
occupied that box strongei* restrictions than ai-e now imposed by the proprietors 
ot the London newspapers ?— It is surely a question between the man who 
engages to report for us and ourselves. 

^ suppose that the proprietor of a newspaper ought to deal 

with the proprietor of another newspaper, so that if the proprietors of London 
newspapers have any objection to their reporter acting in that capacity for 

provincial 
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prorincial papers, tlie proprietors of the provincial newspapers had better 
communicate with tiie proprietors of the London newspapers? — I do not really 5 July 1878. 
see tliat, but it may be my obtuseness. 

1 474. That, however, is scai’cely the question which we are considering ; the 
point is simply this : you wish a box in the gallery for the “ Scotsman,” and if 
you got a box for your newspaper, you are prepared to prescrilie that your 
reporters should report for no other newspaper ? — I should ask that of them, 
certainly, just as I ask a sub-editor engaged upon the " Scotsman,” and just as 
r ask every one in fact engaged upon the “ Scotsman,” not to work for any one 
else. 

H75- Supposing that the Scotsman” got a seat in the gallery, and that there 
were eight or ten daily papers which wanted seats also, vtith your knowledge of 
the gallery, how would you set about preparing for those, eight or ten without 
altering altogether the structure of the House of Commons ?— I agree with 
Mr. Saunders in what he said with relation to that subject, that the summary 
writers might very well be put on the back seat, and I think that a little exami- 
nation of the plan of the gallery before you will show you that that would leave 
at least six seats in the front row. I believe that the reporting accommoda- 
tion ill the galleiy might be increased and improved, if that which has been 
called the back seat, and which I remember very well, with a knife-boai’d sort of 
thing in front of it, were raised three or four feet, and a kind of writing desk put 
in front of it. I believe that if that were done, you would find room for reporters 
there where they would hear almost as well as they hear in the front seat. 

1476. The arrangement which Mr. Saunders, and I think which Mr. Lovell 
also suggested, of getting front seats was for the whole of the Provincial Press ; 
it was not for one special paper ? — Certainly. 

1477. And if the accommodation which they want is accorded to them, I do 
not myself see how it would be possible, with the present gallery arrangements, 
that individual papers could be represented ? — Four years ago 1 made to Lord 
Charles Russell the very proposition which Mr. Saunders has made now that 
the gallery might be turned round the comer. I felt that it was very delicate 
ground, because we should be infringing upon the seats of Members ; but I 
thought that in consideration of the services which they would get from the 
Press in reporting their speeches. -they would not be unwilling to submit to the 
inconvenience for one or two nights in the Session. 

147 S. But your calculation is that only eight or ten provincial papers would 
send a staff of reporters of their own to the gallery r — I do not believe myself that 
so many would ; and I will tell you my reason for coming to that conclusion. I 
think that the right of saying what papers should he represented in the gallery, if 
there was not sufficient accommodation for all the provincial newspapers, might 
be left to the Speaker. At present you admit to the galleiy, by a process of 
selection, and your process begins and practically ends with the London news- 
papers ; you say that the only paper which shall have admission to the gallery 
shall be a London newspaper. Now, that was quite intelligible at the time 
when the arrangement was first made, but it has ceased to be applicable now, 
and there ai*e certainly other parts of the country that ought to have represen- 
tatives there, and particularly, I think, Scotland and Ireland ought to have 
representatives there. England is, to a great extent, interested in questions 
wMch are reported pretty fully, say in the “Times,” but neither the “ Times” 
nor any other London newspaper ever troubles to report at particular length the 
proceedings on a Scotch question. I have had two or three instances of that. 

We had the Roads and Bridges Bill debate the other day, and the “Times ” 

(having, I have no doubt, a perfectly ' just appreciation of the wants of those 
who read it), reported that at the length of a column and a half. I think there 
were two other newspapers that gave neai’ly a column ; one gave about half a 
column, and another, 30 lines ; whereas the report in the “ Scotsman ” that 
morning ran to over ten columns. When reports of that kind axe wanted, 
there surely should be some accommodation provided for the papers tliat want 
them. 

1479. But supposing that the House of Commons should give you, the 
“ Scotsman,” a box, thei*e are two other daily papers in Edinburgh, tliree in 
Glasgow, one, if not tn o, in Dundee, and one or two in Aberdeen ; is there any 
reason why, if all those papers apply for accommodation, we should not accom- 

o. 1 2 } N 3 modate 
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Mr. C. A. Cooper, modate them all ?— i think there is a reason. As you apply a process of selec- 

tion now you might continue that ; if you have not room for all, you might 

5 July 1878. country would be most likly to take an interest in. 

1480. You would depute, then, to the Speaker the duty of saying which 
papers he would admit to the gallery, and, which papers he would refuse ?— 

I would give him some facts for his guidance. 

1481. But are you not aware that the process of selection now followed by 
the House is perfectly intelligible ; the papers which now have seats in the 
gallery are the London papers, because they are published on the spot, and 
they are represented directly ; and the provincial papers are represented by an 
association ; that is an intelligible line, but if you depart from that where are 
you to stop ? —I do not think, practically, it would come to anything ; I object 
very strongly, and I think the Membei-s of the House ought to object very 
strongly, to have all the provincial newspapers represented by press agencies. 
Supposing that this Committee were to lay down the rule which is indicated in 
the question which you have just asked, namely, that the provincial newspapers 
shall only be represented by associations, and supposing that that were earned 
out to the refusal of the London reporters to report specially for provincial 
newspapers, what would be the result ? Not only would newspapers like the 

Scotsman ” which wanted a full report of a debate, be at the mercy of the 
average of the papers which got their reports from the Press Association, but 
Members themselves would be at the mercy of the Press Association, and what 
their reporters chose to report would be the only report that would go into the 
country for the public reading ; and I think that that is far too great a power 
to put into the hands of anybody. 

1482. I do not think there can be any doubt (at least there is not any in my 
mind) as to the difficulty which you have pointed out of vestii^ in the hands of 
two or three associations the right of reporting for the whole of the Provincial 
Press j but the question rather is how to obviate the difficulty, considering tha 
necessarily limited space at command ? — If we are to suppose that all the Scotch 
papers, and all the Irish papers, and all the English daily papers, would apply 
for seats in the gallery, then I personally should be prepared to go the len^h 
of suggesting that the House of Commons should be altered to let them in ; 
but that is not likely ; I think you need not expect that the sky is going to 
faU ; I think, in short, that there would not be so many of these people applying 
for admission as you imagine. Nothing is more certain than that a great 
number of the papers in the country could not afford to keep up a staff of 
reporters in the gallery. 

1483. You have law courts in Edinburgh 1 — Yes. 

1484. And you sometimes have interesting trials there ? — Yes. 

1485. Supposing that the provincial papers were to send reporters to those 
trials, take for instance such a trial as you have recently had, the Chantrelle 
trial, the space of the court is necessarily limited ; when they demand admis- 
sion, how would you act?— As we did. They did apply, and they did get in, 
and the Scotsman ” only got a single ticket of admission along with the 
others ; there were reporters from England, and they got admission ; all the 
reporters who presented themselves got admission, so, at least, I am informed ; 
and we, as 1 have stated, only got one ticket ; and I was informed distinctly 
that the reporters from England all got admission. 

1486. I will not contest that point with you, though my impression is different 
from yours ; but supposing that they did not all get in, supposing that the 
space was limited, would you not then give an Edinburgh newspaper the first 
claim ; if it came to a case of this sort, that only six could get in, and eight 
applied ; if two of the eight were from outside Edinburgh, would you not give 
the six Edinburgh newspapers the preference ? — I am not at all sure that I 
would in that case ; but I do not see that a case of that sort, or any trial in a 
court of law, is analogous to the case of an Imperial Parliament, which deals with 
very great intere.sts, not only here, but in every county of England, and in Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

1487. It might not apply to England, but it would apply to all the Scotch 
newspapers, because they were distinctly and directly interested ; it was a Scotch 
trial? — You see that we manage things rather better there ; - we did find room 

. for the reporters when they came. 

1488. The 
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1488. The question was put to Mr. Lovell, “ Would it not be fair to allow Mr. 
those papers that have a special wire and a London office of their own, to have ^ 
admission to the gallery, and his answer was, that it would be handicapping 
the poorer papers and placing them at disadvantage ; what do you say to that ? 

— I do not see that it would be handicapping them at all ; it simply means 
that the people who have capital and enterprise shall have the benefit of it ; 
and 1 do not see how Parliament, or any one, is interested in keeping up an 
undertaking. People who want to do their work as cheaply as possible are 
quite right to do it so ; but I do not see that Parliament has any need to assist 
them in that. 

1489. 1 merely asked the question with a view to convey to your mind the 
fact that such an ob]ection would necessarily he raised by the poorer papers r 

But I do not see how the' poorer papers could do it ; the poorer papers, if 

they choose to pay for a special report, would get the same as we get ; there is 
no Parliamentary disability ; it is simply a question of capital and expenditure. 

As a matter of fact, we have two special wir^ at work every night. 

1450. You propose a division; you think that the Scotch papers and the 
Irish papers should be specially represented?— I do. 

5491. Because they have special interests that are peculiar? — Because they 
have interests that are never attended to by the London papers ; the Scotch 
suffer more in the London press than the Irish do ; their interests are never 
attended to by the London press. 

1492. Is it not possible to suppose that the division could he earned further, 
and that it might be said that the papers representing the cotton district, or the 
papers representing the coal and iron districts, might conceive that they had 
interests requiring to he represented .as well? — You could conceive that; but 1 
should think it extremely unlikely. 

1493. In the event of the “ Manchester Guardian,” or the “ Leeds Mercury, 
asking for admission to the gallery, on what ground would you exclude them ; 
would you exclude them because they were provincial English papers, and not 
Scotch or Irish papers ? — 1 would not exclude them at all ; I would give them 
admission. 

1 494. But supposing that there is not room ? — Parliament, 1 thought, was 
powerful enough to make room, if it wanted to do so. 

1495- You do not think that it is of any importance for the House of 
Commons to spend a little money in printing an official report (you have not a 
very elevated idea of an official report), and yet you would have no objection to 
Parliament incurring an expense in order to facilitate newspapp reports ? i do 
not know what the expense of an alteration in the building might be ; but you 
had it in evidence from Mr. Saunders that his official report would cost the 
Government about 10,000 1 a year ; it would be a little less perhaps, but very 
nearly that; with an expenditure of 10,000?. on the alteration of the buiidmg 
(always assuming it to be. architecturally possible), you would get reports tor 
many years to come in tbe provincial newspapers, and you would get m the 
provincial newspapers such reports, not only of Imperial debat^, but of local 
debates, as would go very far to render any special official report unnecess^y. 
The official report being compiled as it has been hitherto, would be furnished 
with a great deal more material than has hitherto been available tor it. 

1406 Of course the report which you get in local 
would be. too voluminous and cumbersome to be of use as Records, and those 
reports would necessarily be coloured by the locality in which the newspaper 
circulated?— I do not think there would be any question of colouring at aU , 
they would be fair reports of what took place in Parliament. ^ 

1407. How many reporters would you propose to have^ here as your st^ . 

1 have not considered that question, but I should think six or eight proba y. 

1408. You would maintain six or eight reporters if you had a box set^apart 
for you?— We should support a sufficient staff to give us a much longei leport 
than that which appears in most of the London papers now. 

1409 Would you require a staff of London correspondents and summary 
writers ?— No, we do not want London correspondents there. 

150c. You make a demand for the faeility of 
men ary report, upon the assumption that there is an “ 

Parliamentary proceedings?-! am »«toin that there is ; we ha«^^^ 
evidence of that in the world. The circulation of the ‘ Scotsman 
0.121 . ^ 4 
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rises with the sitting of Pai-liament, and we, I suppose, report the proceedings 
of Parliament much more fully than uny other paper out of London, and much 
more fully than any paper in London, excepting the “Times.” and, 1 believe, 
the “ Standard.” _ 

1 501. You believe that the advance in the circulation of the “ Scotsman” in 
February, and its compai’ative decline in August, are attributable to the report- 
ing of the Parliamentary proceedings } — I did not say that there was any decline 
in August ; I said that there was an increase when Parliament sat. There is, 
in point of fact, an increase in the circulation every year ; and I have no doubt 
that it is because of the Parliamentary reports. I have the means of tracing 
that distinctly ; we know the interest that the Scotch people, who are very in- 
telligent and politically intelligent, take in all political matters, and that they 
read the debates. 

1502. The long speeches which you wish to be reported would be read by 
those intelligent Scotch people, you think? — ^There is no question about it; 
they would be read by the weavers in Galashiels and Hawick, and all the places 
round, not a doubt of it. 

1503. You speak with considerable posilivenesss upon that point; but that 
scarcely accords with the views of other witnesses whom we have bad; their 
testimony goes to the point that tiie interest in Parliamentary proceedings has 
decreosea rather than increased of late years?— They may know, and no doubt 
they do know perfectly well what has iiappened in London ; some very extra- 
ordinary things in that way do happen in London, but I am speaking of Scot- 
land, and I am certain that the political interest taken in Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings in Scotland has become stronger of late years than it was, and that 
there is now certainly a demand more than ever for Parliamentary reports. 

1504. The largest London newspapers give the smallest Parliamentary reports, 
and their circulation increases, I think, even as rapidly as that of the “Scots- 
man ” r — Yes ; a taste has arisen in this country for special correspondents, and 
things of that kind, and Scotland has not yet taken that fever. 

1505. Scotland has not yet g’ot so low as that, you think? — I do not say 
that it has not got so low as that. If I might compare one thing with another, 
I would say that London has taken to champagne, and Scotland prefers to stick 
to its old whisky. 

3506. The testimony which YOU give the Committee is that the interest in 
the reports of the proceedings of Parliament has increased, and is increasing, 
and that is why you wish this accommodation in the gallery ? — Yes, it is a pure 
matter of business ; if the interest in Parliamentary reports had not increased 
there would be no necesssity for us to print long reports in the newspapers ; we 
should not think of forcing upon our readers that which they do not like ; our 
readers do like it, and we want to have an opportunity of giving it to them. 

1507. Would not that go to show that an official report would also find a 
sale?— I do not think that, because the official report would only be a report 
of the proceedings of Parliament, and the “ Scotsman ” has other features 
besides its Parliamentaiy report. 

1508. Mr. Forster.'] How soon do you think that an official report could 
come out? — I have not the shadow of a doubt that an official report could be 
produced as soon as the morning papers. 

1 509. So as to come out at the same time as the “ Scotsman ” ? — ^Yes, 

3 510 - Still you think that those Scotchmen who were interested in politics 
would prefer taking the general papers, to taking that report? — Yes; they 
could not get that official report until it was sevei’al hours old. 

1511. That is what I ask ; would the “Scotsman” still come out before the 
official report? — Undoubtedly.' 

351'i. You feel confident of that ? — Yes, no doubt of it; we should give the 
public what they want. 

■> 5 1 3 - Supposing that there was an official report, how early do you think 
that official i*epovt would come out in Edinburgh? — Not possibly until four 
o clock in the afternoon, supposing it to be sent down by the morning news- 
paper trains ; and then by that time eveiwbody knows what has happened in 
Parliament. ’ 

1514. That difference would entirely take away the probability of those who 
cared about politics going to the official report, rather than to the newspapers ? 

I have no doubt that, in the case of an official report of that kind, if some 

private 
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private Bill liad been discussed or some Edinburgli question, there might be a Mr. C. A. Cooper 
few numbers of that particular day taken. I have very little doubt that the 
literary institutions there would subscribe to it ; we should certainly want it, 
but I do not think the general public would. 

1515. Then the Galashiels weaver, of whom you spoke just now, would still 
get his political information from the newspapers ? — No doubt of it. 

1516. Am I to understand from what you have just stated that, when we 
take what may be called Scotch Bills, such as for instance the Hypothec Bill, 
the London papers (I suppose for their London readers) give scarcely any 
report ? — Almost nothing. 

1517. Is the fi nal upshot of the reporting of a debate on a Bill w'hich has so 
very much interest for Scotchmen as that, and yet does not interest Englishmen, 
that you do not get in Scotland full reports of it? — We very rarely do get full 
reports of it, but the longish reports that we do get for the “ Scotsman ” are got 
under very great dilficulties. 

1518. They are not got through these three agencies which we have heard 
of 5 — No ; the reports of the three agencies would not be so long as we should 
require, to begin with, and we should not get them, as a rule, so early as our 
own. 

1519. I suppose I am to understand that with the present arrangement with 
regard to the reporters in the galleiy, you consider that Scotchmen do not get 
as much knowledge of what interests them that happens in Parliament as 
Englishmen ?— They have not the same facilities for getting it that Englishmen 

^^1520. But do they get it ■— They get a great deal more than Englishmen 
often get, just because of the enterprise that we show. 

1521. They get it at the cost of putting the purveyors of information to much ^ 
greater trouble than the purveyors of corresponding information in this country 

are put to ? Yes ; you give all the facilities on one side, and on the other none; 

and the people who have facilities do much less than the people who have no 

facilities. , , , i 

1522. As regards English questions, all the London papers have reporters, 

have they not?— 1 believe so. • r 

i <i22. Then you would consider that any attempt at monopolising imormatioa 
is impossible as far as London is concerned, because it can be checked by one 

naner as against another ? — Yes. . . -e 

^ And one of your objections to the present state of things is that it you 

handover the Provinces, and Scotland, and Ireland to these three agencies, 
there might be a much greater monopoly than there is in Londonr— les; a 
worse monopoly and a monopoly of a different kind. 

-IK 2 K In what way of a different kind?— The present monopoly is a mono- 
poly conaned to the London newspapers ; but this would be a monopoly con- 

ove. the whole what yo^would 

fear would he, that Scotlaud would get “ ‘I*" 



tear wouia oe, mat ocotiauu. yvuuau j — — ..i u 

England, for example?— As to Imperial questions, that would exactly be the 
oasi and Scotland takes a great interest m Itnpeml ^ , "if the 

Scotch questions, and wants to know more about them than, as a lule, the 



that not unfrequently the “ Scotsmom -’ publishes 
longer reports of debates of interest than any hut one or two of the London 

''f ^slwiZkf ™ numbers, but several numbers illus- 

trates tharlSme'^at ?-You meanf hat 1 should 'I'-d “ f e 
shall Lve pleasure in doing that; I mil take care that the Committee hare 

Have you any idea how many Scotch papers would claim seats if there 

Newcastle put to you 

the first place it would have to have a sttf of reporters m London . ^ i^es. 
0 . 121 . ^ 
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153 1 . That staff, in order to make it worth while to do their business, would 
not be less than, how many ?— Six or eight. 

1.032. Then it would have to have a special wire?— Certainly, to do the work 
properly. 

1.53 3- Supposing that these seats were offered to papers that would keep a 
staff and would have a special wire, have you any idea how many such papers 
tha’e would be ? — I have not at this moment ; I thought the numbers were put 
in the other day ; my impression is, tliat there would be all over the country 
about 14 or IS.perbap.s, 

153^. How many do you think there would be in Scotland? — There are, I 
believe, six or seven papers that have special wires in Scotland. 

153.5. Ho you not think that if there was room to admit papers in this way 
several papers would unite together, and take the same wire .■ — I have not the 
shadow of a doubt about it. 

1536. But you think that the final result of that would be that Scotch 
business would be better reported than at present ? — It must ; you would have 
an opportunity of doing the work which now you have not. 

1.537. Sir Nenry Holland.] I think you said that the reports of the three 
agencies ai’e not as long as you require them to be t — They aie not. 

1538. But if you required longer reports on any special subject would they 
not furnish you with them ? — I should think not ; they would only furnish us with 
special reports every night, the same as the special reports which were 
furnished to other newspapers ; if they were to write out a special refiort for 
us at our length every night, it would come very much to our having a box 
with the Press Association engaging our reporters. 

1539. Mr. Lovell said that he thought they published everything required, 
"because everything we are asked for we are ready to supply” ?— What he may 
think important is one thing, and what we may think important is another ; I 
do not mean Parliamentaiy reporting alone. 

1 540. I am speaking of Parliamentary reporting alone ^ is it not the fact that 
if a paper like the " Scotsman” required on all Scotch subjects a full report, 
they could obtain it ? — They would obtain the same report as was sent to any 
other Scotch paper applying for a full report ; but that is not what we 
want. 

1541. You mean to say that they would not furnish to the “Scotsman” a 
special full report ? — I have never understood that they would do anything of 
the kind ; if they did, it would be putting a staff into the Gallery for the “ Scots- 
man,” and letting them be employed by the Pi-ess Association. 

1542. Not quite so ; because the " Scotsman ” would not desire on every sub- 
ject to have one of these full reports ? — It certainly would. 

1543. The " Scotsman”, might, but every Scotch paper would not? — No; 
but I am speaking for the " Scotsman ” on this occasion. 

154-:^. But supposing that a Scotch paper which did not desire a full report 
on every subject has a great desire for a full report, for instance, on the Roads 
and Bridges Bill, would not that paper be able to obtain it from the central 
agency by stating their deshe ? — I believe so ; I believe the Press Association 
have supplied special reports of that debate ; and having seen all the reports 
that have appeared, I say that they would have been iusufficient for the- 
" Scotsman.” 

1545. As to your having now reports from the London reporters, that pro- 
ceeding, in the first place, is not against any rule of the House, nor, as far 
as you know, not against any rule of the newspaper ? — It is against neither, so 
far as I know. 

1546. Ml'. Bunlar.] I suppose sometimes in a debate you would require a 
report rather different from another paper? — We require all our reports as far 
as they can to be different ; 1 mean to be specially ours. 

1547. You might wish to report on one side very fully, and on the other 
side not quite so fully? — Not at all; that is a very great mistake. The 
object we have in view in our reports is to secure a full report of every- 
tliing ; anyone who knows the " Scotsman,” knows that it is perfectly free in 
the expression of its political opinions, but it never confounds its political 
opinions with its news columns, and the last thing it would desire would he 

that 
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that any report should be colom’ed, or be any better on one side than the other. C .j1. C oojxr. 
It has happened sometimes that some appearance of that has been given 5 July 1878. 
through break downs in the reporting, but when that has been the case it has 
been matter of great complaint and regret. 

1 548. Some papers are more lax in their practice than others are r — I am 
not much inclined to judge any other paper. 

1549. If you report so fully, one copy from the association would meet the 
different wants of two papers; take the “Scotsman” and some other Edin- 
burgh paper ; if you both seek only an accurate and full report, would not one 
report do for the two papers? — It would not answer the views of the 
« Scotsman ” ; it would not want to have the same report as any other paper 
has. 

1.550. Dr. L^on Pla^fair.~\ Practically, you are of opinion that if accommo- 
dation was given to the provincial press that accommodation would not be 
extended to an unreasonable amount ? — 1 do not believe it would. 

1551. Supposing you were to say that accommodation would be. given to any 
provincial newspaper that chose to employ five reporters or four reporters, would 
that limit very much the demand that would be made r— Certainly. 

1552. You have said that it is a question of natural selection, as the honour- 
able Member for Newcastle said ; in the law of natural selection is there not 
another development of the law which is called the survival of the fittest? 

Certainly. v • v, • 

15,53. And therefore the energy of the newspapers would soon limit their 
position? — No doubt of it. . 

i 554. Now, the honourable Member for Newcastle asked you whether it was 
just for the “ Scotsman ” to employ the whole time of its reporters when it 
takes reports from the London reporters at the present time; was not your 
meaning this, that the “ Scotsman ” wants such full reports that.it will employ 
all thefr time, and that they would have no time available for doing other work .■ 

—That is distinctly my meaning. ' . r 

1555. And was not that the answer which Mr. Eoss, the reporter of the 

“ Times ” also gave, that the “ I'imes ” could not allow its reporter to use their 
services for other newspapers, because they were all required for their own r 
Yes, that is required for them to do their own work properly ; that is my con- 
viction. n f +T 

1556. Is it not the case, lhat the reporters whom you employ now ot the 
London newspapers are from the newspapi rs which do not give full reports r 

I am scarcely able to answer that question, because I have never nicely inquired 
into who the reporters were ; I should think that was probable. 

1557. Supposing that the reporter of the “Pall Mali Gazette, or of the 

“Daily Telegraph,” which give short summaries, and not full reports, were em- 
ployed in the Gallery, their whole time would not be occupied, and they might 
he able to report for you ? — Yes, undoubtedly. _ r 

3558. Now was not the present system ot reporting, when the London pi ess 

got a practical monopoly of the Gallery, established when 

practically the only daily papers in the country ? -They were ; they were the 

”t5t"i™™wr:XirSdlities of communi^tlcn,the whole system is 
alte?ed% is not Edinburgh as near the House of Commons “W ^Loml“r» 
near the House of Commons, so far as sending the news is concerned . Jes , 
could give you a curies instance of that. I suppose we may 
“Times ” as being the bestin all its arrangements for repol ting . on the morning 
when the debate In the Indian troops closed here, 
spoke; the “Times "went to press with its fi«t edrtion ™ 

edition that came down to usl with a break m the Marquess ° 

speech, and the numbers of the division oMy given “ 'f 
“ Scotsman” went to press with a report of the Marquess 
speech and the division, and everything m its proper place So that we, 
should say, are at least as near for practical purposes as ™ • renortino- 
1560. Is it not the fact that whilst certain London tti? 

less and less Parlmmentary news, cei-timi 
Scotch papers, are reporting more and more Parhamentary 

doubtedly that is'so. , ,>.ot the facilities 

> 561 . If that is the case, does it not appear to 
3 in an inverse ratio to the requiremeirts It appears so to . 
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]\Ir. C. A. CoofBv. 1562. An honourable Member asked you whether a long report which would 
. be given in a provincial newspaper, say in a Scotch newspaper, upon Scotch 

o « y 1 7 • business, would not be wholly disproportionate to the general interest ; but are 
you awi'e that Mr. Hansard gets up his excellent reports largely by culling 
from the provincial newspapers r— I believe that to be the case. 

1563. I know in my own case that when Mr. Hansard sends me a report I 
find it cut out from a Scotch newspaper, and not from a London newspaper ; 
now, does not that fuller report in the provincial papers help to make a more 
complete record in Hansard ?— Yes ; and I believe that if the provincial papers 
had facilities given to them it would probably make an ofiicial report altogether 
unnecessary. I mean an official report in the sense in which we have heard 
about one to-day. 

1564. The political education in Scotland is such, is it not, that it demands a 
very much fuller report than the penny London papers supply ?— Unquestion- 
ably; we have some very remarkable instances of that. I said a litde while 
ago that the circulation of the “ Scotsman” increases always at the beginning of 
the Parhamentary Session; I should, perhaps, also have stated that on the 
occasion of any important Imperial debate, which it is pretty well known that 
we shall report fully, there is an extra demand for that paper ; and that is all 
over Scotland. 

1 ’,65. You need not answer this question unless you like ; but is it not the 
case that a newspaper which has some 60,000 circulation is a very important 
agency for distributing political news, and ought to have an opportunity of ob- 
taining that news ? — 1 think so ; a circulation of 60,000 means one to every 56 
of the inhabitants of Scotland, men, women, and children ; and I certainly 
think that a paper that has a cu’culation of that kind is entitled to recognition 
here. 

1566. 'Ml'. Barclay.] I should like you to give the Committee some idea of 
the extent to wliich the “ Scotsman” reports the proceedings in Parliament as 
compared with the London papers ? — If I may take one or two Scotch questions, 
I could give very striking instances of that. This morning I have noticed that 
the Scotch Roads and Bridges Bill that was on last night is disposed of in a 
few lines in eveiy paper in London. I understand by telegram fi’om Scotland 
that we have about two columns report to-day of that which took place after 
midnight last night. 

1567. And you think that a matter of considerable interest to the people in 
Scotland ? — Undoubtedly; there cannot he a question of it. 

1568. Are you willing to state what proportion your report of Parliamentary 
proceedings hears to that of other papers in Scotland? — lam scarcely able to do 
that. I know, just looking at it roughly, that it is invariably longer than that 
of the other papers, unless there has been some extraordinary breakdown ; and 
that is all I can say. I should think that if we were to look at it it is fully a 
third longer than in any other paper. 

1569. You aim at giving longer reports of the Parliamentary proceedings 
than any other paper in Scotland ? — We aim at giving the best Parliamentary 
reports that we can get ; and in the result it appears that what we get are 
longer than the other papers in Scotland get. 

1570. Is it your opinion that, of the papers in the United Kingdom, with 
regard to the report of Parliamentary proceedings, you stand third in the length 
of the reports ? — I believe we do. 

1571. That is including the London papers? — Yes, including the London 
papers. I have only a doubt as to one newspaper, and I have looked at that 
lately a great many times, and found our report longer than theirs. 

1572. Do you aim at giving full selected reports on aU Scotch subjects r — 
Yes. 

1573. And full selected reports also on Imperial questions? — I am not sure 
that 1 understand what you mean by “selected ” ; do you mean for ourselves 
alone ? 

1574. You said that an official report would not suit you? — No, it would 
not. 

1375. An official report would be a report of all the speeches of Members, 
while you would only profess to give a full selected report ? — That is, we should 
give a report which should not be full in the sense of an official report. 

1576. You would select the speeches which you would think your readers 

would 
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would desire to read, and not give the full report wliich would be the case if Mr. C . Cooper. 
the official report were given? — Certainly. I would ratber not put it that we 5 July 1878. 
should select the speakers, but that we prefer to elecu at what length we shall 
report speeches. 

1577. Can you give any explanation as to the cause of the differences in the 
reports of the Scotch papers ? — I cannot ; I suppose something may be due to 
the indistinctness of the utterance of the Minister ; he may not have given 
his reply qmte clearly ; something must be due also to the fact that many of the 
reporters in the Gallery do not understand Scotch questions in the least, and 
therefore are very likely to make mistakes over them. 

1578. Would the report!'!' for a London paper be able to apprehend at once 
a point which might be of very considerable importance to Scotchmen, though 
it did not appear to him to he so ?— I should think it would be very unlikely ; 
and that is one of our causes of complaint now ; we believe that Scotchmen 
understand Scotch business best. 

1579. Then as to the practicability of getting the Scotsman” supplied by 
the news agencies, do we understand that the report of Scotch matters in the 
“Scotsman ” is almost invariably longer than that of any of the other Scotch 
papers ? — 1 believe that to be the case. 

1580. Perhaps you will not be able to answer the question, but have you any 
idea whether the other Scotch papers would be prepai*ed to devote as much 
space to the reporting of the Parliamentary proceedings as you are?— I have 
no means of knowing what the other Scotch papers would do. 

1581. But as the matter at present stands, if you were going to get a report 
such as you want from the Press Association, or the Central News, it would 
practically come to be a report exclusively for the “ Scotsman ? It must, to 
be satisfactory to us; but they could not doit; it would be impossible; as I 
have already said to do that would mean that they would have to set apart a 
staff of reporters for us; they would in fact put into the Gallery a staff 
employed by them to do the work of the “ Scotsman alone, and no other 



work. ^ 1. j ..u 

1582. Speaking of the reports which appear in the “Scotsman, and the 
reports which appear in any of the other newspapers, in order to produce the 
same reports under the new system, it would practically come to be a special 
report for the “ Scotsman” itself?— I am not sure that I follow you. 

1583. if we assume that the other newspapers give as full a report as they 
wish, and you want to continue to give as full a report, or a stiU longer report 
than you have at present, would it be necessary for the Press Association to 
employ a special staff of reporters for you?-— Undoubtedly. 

1584. hi regard to the question of selection, you propose that one condition 

of access to the Gallery should he that the newspaper should mamiainatuli 
staff of reporters in the Gallery ? — Yes. ^ j * ^ i+c 

■> 585 - Would it he practicable to make a stipulation also in regard to results, 
such as that each newspaper which had a box should at least, on an average 
over the Session, give a certain number of columns and devote a certain a-mount 
of space to reporting Parliamentary debates r— It would be quite popbie to 
make such a stipulation ; but I do not think it would be a very wise stipulation 
to make; the reports must depend to a great extent upon the interest part y 
in the locality and partly in the particular questions. _ 

1586. Do you think it would be practicable to state the mininmm e 
which a newspaper should not be entitled to have a box in the Gallery . 

^^1^5 87.^ That is, that not on a particular day, bat over the whole Session, they 
should at least afford a certain number of columns r— It would be perfectly 



^ 1 >;88. Then if those two conditions of selection were applied, you think thrae 
wordd not be many provincial newspapers which would ask to have special 

seats for themselves ? — Very few. , , , ij Uo in 

1589. 'The newspapers which did not apply for seats h® 

future® by the Press Association and the Central hews, and otherwise, as 

they are at present? — I suppose so. wantc nf 

1590. By such an-angements, and with such 

all ?he newspapers might be met by only a very hmited addition to the 

number of seats f — I think so. 1591. It 

0-1 !21 . . ^3 
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Mr. C. A. Cooper. . It suits a great many newspapers to have their reports provided by the 

5 Jizly 1878 Association better than to have reports of their own ?— Undoubtedly. 

^ ' 5592- And it would suit you better to have reports by your own people? — 

Yes. 

1593. Do you think a reporter could do justice to two newspapers at the 
same time, giving what you would consider two full satisfactory reports of the 
proceedings in Parliament? — Do you mean write two reports for different 
newspapers ? All would depend upon circumstances. If a reporter went into 
the box and had a turn of say a quarter of an hour, which he had to write out 
fully for one paper, if he wa.s not called upon to go on again for another turn 
and had time to write it out, he could write a second report of it very well. 
For my own part I think the first would probably be the best report ; it would be 
the freshest, and most likely in every respects the best. '1 hat would be possible. 

1594. Would you object to your reporters doing other work than yours on the 
ground of exclusiveness, or upon this ground, that the reporter could not then 
do that justice to your newspaper which you would desire he should do? — 
Certainly not on the ground of exclusiveness ; it is simply a matter of minding 
one’s own business and not trying to do other people’s. 

1595. You have stated that the reporters of the London newspapers do supply 
you with reports ; do you think that if they gave a full report of the proceed- 
ings in Parliament, nearly as fidl as the “Times,” for instance, they would be 
able to supply you with these reports ? — No, they would not, and I do not 
believe that we should get them if another state of circumstances existed. I 
am informed that at present the salaries of the reporters in the (.lallery in Lon- 
don are much lower than I at any rate think they ought to be, and 
that they report for other papers really to eke out their income. I think that 
if the provincial papers were admitted to the Gallery it would have an effi^ct in 
that way also : as they could earn little fi’om the outside they would get more 
for the work they did ; the work would be a great deal better done, and they 
would be a great deal better off. 

1596. Do you think it would improve the status of the reporters? — I have 
no doubt of it. I have no doubt that if Mr. Ross is able to carry out his rule 
on the “ Times,” the status of the “ Times” reporter must be better than that 
of the man who has to hunt about for other things to do. 

1 597. Do you think the London newspaper gets its report more cheaply done 
in consequence of allowing its reporters to report for the provincial newspapers ? 
— That is what it comes to ; no doubt about it. 

1598. And a reporter by being on the staff of a London newspaper has the 
advantage of being able to sell his services to a pi'ovincial newspaper upon such 
terms as he can make out of it? — A reporter who gets an engagement in the 
Gallery, and is able to do work for other papers, lias the means of earning an 
income in addition to that paid to him by the paper which he represents, or 
which he is supposed to represent in the Gallery. 

1399. ^’ow, as regards the desirability or the necessity cf having a special 
representation, if I might say so, of the Scotch and Irish newspapers in the 
Gallery, the honourable Member for Newcastle put to you the case of Man- 
chester and Leeds, and asked whether it was not possible that they might desire 
to be represented in the Gallery, on the ground of the cotton and iron interests? 
but is there any separate legislation for Manchester and Leeds as there is for 
Scotland and for Ireland?— No, they are wholly different from the case of 
Scotland and Ireland. 

1600. There are public Bills before Parliament relating to Scotland only, and 
also some relating to Ireland only ? — Yes. 

1601. And the London newspapers, considering' (justly, I presume) that 
their readers do not care much about Scotch and Irish questions, give very 
meagre reports of debates on such questions ?— Yes. 

i(io2. And on the ground that there is separate legislation for Scotland and 
Ireland, you think that they ought to have representatives in the Gallery to 
report the discussions on such Bills as relate to Scotland alone, or to Ireland 
alone ?— For the reporting of the separate legislation of Scotland and Deland, 
I think that the admission of Scotch and lidsh newspapers to the Gallery is 
necessary. 

1603. The fact is that there are public Bills which relate only to Scotland, 
and other [jublie Bills which relate only to Ireland, and the English newspapers 

justly 
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justly consider that the discussions on those Bills are not of much importance in Mr. C. A. Cooper. 
the eyes of English readers, and, therefore, do not report them ; do you con- July 1878 
sider it necessary in the public interest that under these circumstances Scotland ^ 

and Ireland should be re|)resentedin the Reporter’s Gallery by such newspapers 
as "would give a report of the discussions on those particular questions ? — I do. 

1604. Then as to the question of an official report, do you think that it is 
worth the while of Parliament to go to the expense of an official report? — I think 
that is a matter for Parliament ; my personal opinion is that it is not, but I really 
have thought very little about it. The only use, as it appears to me, of an 
official report in the sense of one specially taken and reported for you is that it 
would be there for reference ; and, practically, I can find in the “ Times ” as 
much as I want for reference on any question. 

1 605. You do not find sufficient in the “ Times ” on Scotch questions, I un- 
derstand? — No ; I find it in the “Scotsman.” 

1606. Do you really not think that this official report is worth 10,000 /. a-year? 

1 do not myself ; but that is my private opinion. If Members think it is, that is 
another matter. As for the public outside I do not think it is worth tenpence. 

1607. Do you think that libraries, and institutions, and public news-rooms 
would take copies of it r — I have no doubt that the best of them would. 

1608. But the circulation thi’oughout the coimtry would not be large, you 
think?— It would be no service whatever for the purpose of political education; 
and that 1 understand is the great use of publishing the debates of Parliament, 
that you are to get them read. 

1 609. Would it be of any service for making a somewhat condensed summary 
which people would read ?— Not the least, because the papei^ must go to press 
at a certain time in the morning, and the time occupied in condensing would 
be so much time lost. 

1 6 ro. I was referring to a separate publication, which should be a condensed 
report of the proceedings in Parliament, and which would be valuable as a 
work of reference, and where you might readily find what had been said on a 
particular question ? — I do not think it would be of much service — of very 
little indeed. Those who want to find what has been said in Parliament are 
able to get it pretty well now, though not as perfect as hlemhers might desire. 

1611. Then do I rightly understand that you would prefer the 10 , 0002 . being 
expended in improving the accommodation for reporters in the House?— If it 
were put as a question between the two, I should ; because the 10 , 000 1 . in the 
one case would only be spent for one yeai-, while in the other case it would go 



on every year. 

1612. Colonel A rhtthnot^ Did I rightly understand you, in yom- answer to 
the last question of the right honoui’able Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh, to infer that the amount of circulation of a newspaper should be the 
principal test of the right to a seat in the Gallery, supposing that there were 
only a cei’tain number of seats to be divided amongst the provincial press . I 
think it would be a very fair test. 

1613. What is your opinion as to the practicability of dividing the coun^ 
up into districts, and allotting seats to certain sections of the country, leaving 
it to the newspaper proprietors of those districts to settle among themselves 
how the seats should be occupied?— I do not think there is any necessity for 
that; I think that in 99 cases, certainly in 90 cases out of every 100 , you 
would find that the newspapers would he perfectly satisfied with the reports 
that would be furnished to them by the press agencies, and that therefore 
there is no occasion to enter into fi-esh arrangements, which would he in the 



nature of co-operative agencies. 

1614. I thought, a little earlier in your evidence, you expressed yourseli as 
dissatisfied with identity of reports r— I am. j 2 

161 <5 That is as it affects your own papers, hut not as regards others ?— Wo, 
not if they are satisfied with it ; I tliink they are wrong m being satisfied with 
it, but that is their business, not mine. ^ 

,616. Is there any reason why the press agencies which now eiiist or othe^^^ 
should not be sufficiently well orgamsed and unproved “ 

everybody, yourselves included ?-I tluni they are very good as ‘!^oy ^ 
if they were sufficiently organised, and if they were improved ever so much^the 
resulfwould be that they would print an identical report ; and ii is to identical 



reports that I object. ^ g 

0 . 121 . ^ '* 
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Mr C A Cooper 1617. Would not an identical report imply perfection of report ?--No, it, 

’ would not by any means ; it might become the very worst report in the world, 

5 July 1878. I should think it would be rery likely to become the worst report in the 

world if it were to get the monopoly which might be giyen to it. 

1618. Do you think that an official report, such as has been spoken of, would 
be largely used by the weekly provincial press ? — No, they would never look at 
it ; they can get all they want from the papers which are published every day. 
The official report would, I will be bound to say, in the case of nine out of ten 
of the weekly newspapers, never find its way into their offices at all. 

1619. I will assume thatthe official report would be a correct report; I think 
it is generally admitted that the newspaper reports could not be accurate? — 

I do not admit that ; I think they couid be accurate without much difficulty. 

1 620. But is it possible to give an accurate description of a speech of half an 
hour in ten lines ? —No. 

162 ». Is it necessary to do that sometimes in order to economise space, and 
to enable the paper to be brought out in time ? — Not to enable it to be brought 
out in time ; of course if the House sits till three o’clock, any paper going to 
press at three cannot get in time for publication the report of a speech delivered 
at that time ; but any speech delivered before two o’clock would be almost sure 
of getting a longer report than you mention, viz., ten lines for a speech of half 
an hour. I am speaking of what I should do, and tjhat the paper would get, 
not of what it does get. 

1622. Mr. HutchiTison.'] I understand you to say that you can get whatever 
you like from the Press Associations in the way of Parliamentary reports ; 
whatever you choose to order from them you can get r — I do not think we 
could do that ; we could nor get, for instance, from the Press ikssociation every 
night in the week a special report which should go to no other newspaper than 
ourselves. 

1623. Supposing that you were to order the Press Association to send to you 
a report of all the speeches on a certain night in the first person, could you get 
that ? — I do not know ; I have not asked the question, and could not tell you ; 
but I should very much doubt it. 

1624. But even if you could get a report perfect in point of accuracy, if that 
same report were supplied to any other newspaper than yourselves, that would 
not suit you ? — If it were perfect in point of accuracy that might make a dif- 
ference in one way ; hut what we want is that we shall have our own report, 
and the perfection in point of accuracy is much more likely to he got by having 
two reports. 

1625. But I understood you to say just now that you thought the news- 
papers were wrong in accepting identical reports? — That is my impression. 

1626. And I understood you also to say that you would have your own 
report from your own reporter ? — Yes. 

1627. That comes to the same thing as my question. Now, there must be 
very few newspapers that want a report of that kind? — 1 should think very few. 

1 62 8. Your argument, in fact, is that there are very few such ? — Yes. 

1 629. In that case, does it not strike you that you are asking the Committee 
and the House of Commons to legislate for exceptional instances? — No; it 
strikes me that it is the other way, that if we do not get it we shall be driven 
into the arms of a monopoly, and because 69 people do not want a particular 
thing, which it is lawful to want, it will he refused to us. 

1630. Does it not strike you that it is in the nature of a monopoly if the 
newspapers which are to be mostly favoui-ed, are to he the Speaker’s nominees, 
because there are very few, according to your evidence, that want this accom- 
modation, and they are to be the subject of nomination ; does it not strike you 
that it is in the nature of a monopoly r — If it is, who ^ injured by it ? Not the 
people who do not apply for the accommodation. 

1631. You tell us that you publish Parliamentary reports because in your 
opinion they are interesting matter, and cause the paper to sell ? — Yes. 

1632. I have a list of newspapers here in Scotland, and in Ireland, and in 
England, comprising the newspapers of Newcastle, liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Belfast, Cork, Dublin, Aberdeen, Dundee, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh (I mention them in the reverse order perhaps to their importance) ; 
does it strike you that if the fashion were set of an influential paper like the 

“ Scotsman,” 
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'‘Scotsman” making great exertions to obtain these reports, and it became a Mr. C. A. Cooper. 
point of honour among leading newspapers to vie with each other in this matter, •' — 

the number of applications to the Speaker for seats in the Gallery might be ^ * 

much more numerous than you at present imagine? — I do not think so, because 
there is always the question of expense. 

1633. In that case I must take my choice, and you must take your choice 
between two alternatives ; either you are asking for special legislation on behalf 
of a few newspapers, or you are setting up a demand which, from the number 
•of applicants, could not possibly be complied with? — 1 do not think either. 

We are not ashing for special legislation, but we are simply asking that we shall 
not be excluded from a position in which we have the right to be put ; we are 
rather the victims of special legislation than people asking for it. I have no 
doubt that the circulation of the “ Scotsman ” is much larger than that of any 
•other paper in any one of the places you have mentioned. 

1634. Phrases have been used in the course of the inquiry to-day, such as 
that of “ natural selection,” and “ survival of the fittest,” hut in this case, does 
it strike you that the present state of circumstances is the consequence of a 
natural development of the state of things which took place when the London 
newspapers were the only daily papers, and the consequence was that being the 
only daily papers, they occupied the only available space, and since then there 
has been the rise of an influential provincial journalism which finds itself not 
excluded by preference, but simply by want of space ; so that you are not, as 
you say, the victims of special legislation, but the legislation has not developed 
concurrently with the rise of this journalism of which I speak?— It does not 
make any difference lo me whether I am excluded because I have developed, 
or whether I am excluded by special action. 

1635. It makes this difference, that you are not the victims of special legis- 
lation, but that it is simply because the legislation is in arrear ? — I do not 
admit that at all ; it is a matter of ai-gument ; I contend that we, the provincial 
newspapers, are specially excluded. 

1636. You are excluded in this sense, that you have not been specially pro- 
vided for ?— That we have not been put on the same footing as those that have 
been specially provided for. 

1037. Supposing that you took the two things together, the Press Associations 
which gives you a very full report of Imperial business, and the special reports 
of Scotch business, that would not satisfy you ? — It would not ; not the reports 
that they would furnish ; we want our own report. 



1638. Sir Alexander Gordon^ I understood you to say that you give 
summaries of debates in the “ Scotsman ” from the reporters’ notes ? — No, I do 
not think I said so ; as a matter of fact we do not. 

1639. Do you not give summaries ? — We have a summary of the report, but 
it is not written from the reporters’ notes, it is written from the copy after it 
has reached Edinburgh. 

1640. That is what I mean ; you find no difficulty in producing a summary 
without having a summary widter for that special purpose in the Gallery ? Not 

1641. Therefore may I assume that those papers which have summary 
writers might adopt the same course for theii' summaries ? I think so. 

1642 You said something about the special wire accommodation which you 
have to Edinburgh ; will you state what that is? -We have two special wires 
going from the office in Heet-street to the office in Edinburgh; they are at our 
disposal from six o’clock at night till six o’clock in the morning, but as a rule, 
we do not use them after three o’clock in the morning. 

1643. In the day time are ■ they available for other places . Yes, they are 
coupled up by the Post Office for us at six o’clock in the evening. 

1 644. Do you know at all why the London papers report Irish, debates more 

fully than Scotch debates ?~I suppose there is an impression here that the 
Irish debates are more amusing. , , , . j rx- ^ 

1645. You consider that in Scotland people read the debates and pohticai 
matter more than they do in England?— I do not know so much what they do 
in England, but if I may take tbe evidence which has been given here as 
correct, then certainly the Scotch read the debates much more generally than 



people here. 

0.121. 
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1646. Did you Bear the evidence given that readers in the country like to 
have full repoiis of speeches of their own Members ? - 1 did not hear the 
evidence, but I know there is a feeling of that kind. 

1 647. Do you consider that the class of people you speak of, who like to read 
the debates, are satisfied with a pajier merely giving reports of the speeches of 
their own Members?— No; I would rather put it that they would be satisfied 
without getting the reports of the speeches of their own Members if they got a 
good report of the debate generally. 

1 648. I have in my hand a Scotch provincial paper giving a report of the 
adjourned debate of the Cattle Diseases Bill the other day, and there were 16 
speakers, among whom were Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. M'Lagan, 
myself, Mr. Clare Read, who spoke for more than an hour, Mr. Barclay, 
and some other speakers ; and the only two that are given in any detail are my 
own speech and the speech of the x\J ember for Forfarshire; the speech of Mr. 
Clare Head, who spoke for more than an hour, occupies three lines ; Dr. Lyon 
Playfair’s speech occupies a. little more, and Mr. M'Lagan’s occupies four lines; 
do you consider that the readers of that paper would have preferred having a 
more full report of all the speeches than simply a detailed report of two ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

1649. Then that is a want which is not provided for at present? — Just so. 

1650. If they had an official report sent down to institutions, and reading 
rooms, and clubs, would not that supply in some respects the want which this 
illustrates ? — I do not think so ; the object is to get a report of what takes 
place into the bands of the public ; I do not think they would go after an official 
report. 

1651. But if they do not get any more report than that which I have 
described, how are they to get it unless it is from an official report? — They would 
get it by going to some other newspaper which gave a better report, and the 
result would be that the paper which systematically gave short reports of that 
kind would lose its hold of any district, and some paper which gave better 
reports would come in. 

1 652. Is not it a question of demand and supply ; if more were wanted now, 
this paper would give more, would it not? — I can only say that, in my opinion, 
that paper neglects its business- 

1653. Would it not be in accordance with your views of the representation 
of the people that England, Scotland, and 1 reland should have a proportion of 
the Gallery accommodation in proportion to their Members ? — I tliink that would 
be a very fair arrangement. 

] 654. You said that official reports would be unnecessary if the local papers 
published the speeches in full ; how could that he the case if the local papers 
only published individual reports : — Ido not seem to have made myself very 
clearly understood ; what I mean is this, that the more independent reports of 
what takes place in Parliament you can get, the more certain you are of having 
the materials from which an official report, such as that of Hansard nov?, couUi 
be compiled. 

1655. You alluded to the importance of an official report for reference but 
not for news, and you . said that you yourself certainly would have one for your 
own use as the editor of a paper ; would not the editor of every provincial 
paper of any consequence also find it of use for reference ? — He would find it of 
use undoubtedly ; whether he would get it I do not know. 

1656. Would not that of itself procure a certiiin sale for such a reijort r — 
Certainly it would, 200 or 300 copies. 

1657. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff.'] You were saying that you did not think 
there would be any difficulty from the competition of newspapers for accom- 
modation in the Gallery on account of papers of a large circulation only being 
able to afford to have a special htaff of reporters ; hut still there might be cases 
in wliich papers are at present small ; papers might fall into the hands of 
rich men who would wish to improve them by this means ; do not you think 
that might happen ? — I do. 

1 658. But what would you do with these papers if there were not any room 
for them in the Gallery ? — If they could make out a good claim they would soon 
find their way in : lam not going to assume that every available inch would be 
occupied at once, if good arrangements were made. 

1659. But still this might go on indefinitely ; a newspaper might go on 

wanting 
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wanting places for their reporters? -So they will; you may keep the number Mr. c. A. Cooper 
of the Members at 658, but you cannot keep the number of newspapers at 
a particular point. 

1660. Do you not think that the newspapers ought to do something for Par- 
liament, as well as Parliament something for the newspapers? — Yes. 

i6bi . Do you not think that there might be an arrangement made by which 
all the Scotch newspapers, for instance, might join, to have a report of the 
debates ? — I fail to see how that would do anything for Parliament, except an 
injmy. Parliament is not interested, I think, in having an identical report. If 
it is good in Scotland, then it is good in England also, I suppose. Now apply that to 
the case of the “ Times.” The “ Times ” would not be satisfied with a less report 
than that which it now gets ; but the other papers, if they were ever so anxious, 
could not print that report or take it, and difficulties would arise at every turn ; 
and so it is with aU the provincial papers ; and besides, there is always the 
other danger which I indicated a little while ago, that when you set up an 
identical report, you put too much power really into the hands of a 
reporter. 

1662. If the idea were carried out which was put to you just now by an 
honourable Member, and if you divided the country into districts, you would 
have two or three English districts, and two Scotch districts, and two Ii ish dis- 
tricts, and. each would have their own staff of reporters ; there would be a 
sufficient diversity in those districts not to have a monopoly for any one staff ; 
and if you had an official report besides, you would stimulate these, different 
districts to have a good report to be as near as possible to the offi cial report, would 
you not ?— 1 do not think that the official report would have any influence in 
stimulating the newspaper reports ; but suppose you began by making London 
a division, for the purposes of that co-operation, what would come of it ? 

1 063. You might have two or three districts for I-ondon ?— I have no objection 
to that if you make me a district in Scotland. 

1664. Is your objection to the official report this, that you object to there 
being an official report, or is it that you do not think there is any object in 
having one ?— I do not object ; my personal opinion is that there is no necessity 
for an official report. 

1 665. You do not think it would do any harm ? — No, not the least ; it is a 
harmless thing. 

)d 66. Mr. Mills.'] In answer to the questions that were put' to you as to the 
expediency, or otherwise, of having an official report, you used the expression, 

“ An identical report ” t and I understood you to say that it would not be a 
good thing if there should be one uniform report. In the paper you are con- 
Seoted with, for instance, you would not wish to see precisely the same report 
as appears in another paper published in some other part of Scotland. JNow, 
supposing that you could be sure of having, not from an official souree, but 
from a set of reporters employed for the papers in Scotland, a perfect, and con- 
sequently an identical report for aU papers published m Edinburgh. Glasgow, 

Dundee, or elsewhere, do you think that any injury or mischief would “■‘aefrom 
having that report the same for all ? - Yes ; the question would be then who should 
be entrusted with the getthig out of the report to begin mth and therejealousies 
and difficulties of ail kinds would anse. But this difficulty would certmrdy 
arise, that whereas we should want for the Scotsman, say a report ot 10 
columns in length, another paper would, perhaps, want one only of eight 

columns, another, say, six or four, or whatever it may he. and yet you would 

have them all stretched to the end of the one bed. In that way the man 
who wants four columns must take ten, or the man who wants ten must take 

”'i^667™bo you think there might he value to be attached to the mutaal check 
by having a ffiversity ?— Yes, great value ; I think it keeps the reporting much 

better than it would be. . , o n,. 

1668. There has been a great deal of evidence given by yon and Ey rthera, 

on the point of the prohabiUty of there being any axge number of 
for an official report ; I mean for a verbatim official report r— My impression is, 
that there would he very few indeed. . . j,r, x. 

1669. Mr. Ross was Lked, “ I think yon have stated it as your 0P™°n thri 

no lar|e amount of the public would tal« in this paper containing an officiffi 
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report, or read it,” and he said, “ I do not think anyone would ” ? — I do not 
agree with him there. 

1670. You do not go so far as that? — No, but I think the number of official 
reports circulated would be so small as not to be worth taking into account in 
estimating for expense. 

1671. I think Mr. iloss spoke to this effect, that speaking generally of 
verbatim reports of speeches made in the House of Commons, he did not think 
any one read them except the Members who delivered them ? — I think that was 
a great mistake; there was very much in Mr. Ross’s evidence which I do not 
agree with. 

1 67 2. You think that with regard to the speeches of a great many IM embers 
of the House of Commons full report would be valued by others than those who 
have made the speeches t — I am sm-e of it ; or the report would not be printed 
in the newspapers. 

1673. Evidence was given of the loss sustained by the “Times;" Mr. Ross 
said he thought a loss of 20,000 1. a year was sustained by the “Times” by 
giving such full reports as are now given ; do you think that any newspaper 
which undertook to do that on its own account, if I may say so, would not also lose 
considerably, supposing that a newspaper attempted to do it ? — I think, to call 
it “ loss,” at all, was a great mistake. It is a matter of the expense of getting 
out the paper. If they choose to spend 20,000 1. upon Parliamentary reporting 
that is a part of the general expense of the paper which they must take 
into account ; I would not call it loss at all. For instance, the printing of 
the paper you might call a loss, w’hich would cost you 10 /. a day ; I mean the 
machining. 

1674. But, I suppose, if the public did not appreciate a full report of the 
debates to such an extent as to make it valuable to the proprietor of the paper 
that he should put them in to the exclusion of other matter, there would be a 
fyi.lKng - off in his gains ? — I do not think so. If the Parliamentary reports were 
more valued than the other matter he would gain by it ; if it were less valued 
than the other matter he would not print it. 

1675. Then I think that your opinion is against any subsidised official report 
of the proceedings in Parliament ? — I should not like to express a strong 
opinion about it ; I do think that there ought to be avaiLahle for the Members 
of this House some record of debates, and I think that if some money were 
spent upon that in one form or the other it could not be better bestowed. 

1676. I think you said the money would be better employed in improving 
the accommodation for the reporters in the Gallery ? — I was asked whether I 
thought 10,000 1. spent on a particular report, wliich was described, would be 
better spent on the Gallery, and I said yes, and I think so ; hut it does not 
follow that there might not be a less sum given to some one person to get up an 
official report. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Colonel Arbutlinot. 

Viscount Crichton. 

Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. ‘VViUtain Edwai-d Forster. 
Sir Alexander Gordon. 

Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry. 



Sir Henry Holland. 

Mr. Plutchinson. 

Mr. Mills. 

Dr. Lj'on Playfair. 

Mr. Walter. 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. 



The Right Honourable WILLIAM EDWARD FORSTER, in the Chair. 



The Right Honourable Mr. Speaker, Examined. 

16-7. Chairman^ We have had a great deal of evidence with regard to an Tha Riaht Hon. 
Oificial Report of Parliamentary proceedings, some of the -witnesses strongly Mr. Speaker. 

urging that there should he such an Official Report; I suppose your attention g ,875 

has been directed to that matter ?— Yes, my attention has been directed to that 
matter. , 

1678. And, upon the whole, do you think it would be an advantage r — un 
the -whole I think it would not he an advantage. I think thei-e are many 
objections to an Official Report. In the first place, if we have an Official 
Report, it is to he assmned that that report is either to he wliat has been called 
a verbatim report, or a full report. 

1679. We will first take it upon the supposition that it is a verbatim report f 

In my opinion, a verbatim rejiort would not he largely read, except upon 

occasions when the debates were upon very important questions, and sustained 
by debaters of high standing. If you had reports of that character published 
under the authority of the House, it would he necessary in order to have 
them correct, that they should be sent previously to the different speakers for 
correction ; and it is obvious that the delay would make the reports so given of 
a stale character ; and in these days readers will not read stale news. 

1680. Of course such reports would have to he furnished under the orders 
of the House, and at the public charge ?— Undoubtedly. 

1681. I suppose that you would not consider that the question of expense 
was one that ought to rule the decision of the Committee, or of the House, 
althoagh it ought to be considered ?— The question of expense is one of import- 
ance, but no doubt there are other considerations of still greater importance. 

l68'i But there is an important question which I understand you consider 
ought 'to be borne in mind, and that is the question of pmulege ; will you 
kindly give the Committee your opinion on that ’—As the Committee m-e “are, 
aU pmers now published under the authority of Parhainent are prmleged. If 
the House were to order its reports to be published day by day, the T^stion 
would arise whether public opinion would approve of such papers so issued day 

by day by the House being protected by privilege 

i68t. Could you give us any illustration of how that -would -woik . Ac- 
cording to the law as it at present stands, newspapers puhhslung hbcls M^ 

in a speech of a Member of Parliament, would he hable to the penalties of the 
law, unless they can show that such reports were made bond 1 appi^ 

hend that the House, if it undertook the publication of its 0™ ™ 

nmhahlv he guided by the principle which apphes to all its pubhcations 
riiat those reports so published day by day should he 

a doubt arises in my mind whether pubhc opinion -would sanction the protection 

of privilege of Official Reports so published by the House. 

0.121. ^3 
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The Right Hon. 1684. You have stated one objection that you see to verbatim reports, 
Speake r, namely, that they would be so long, and, in many cases so um-eadable, that no 
8 July 1878. attention would be paid to them ; but would not the objection of privilege t^t 
you now state apply even more strongly to full reports r To make my question 
understood, I will suppose that a Member corrects the report of his speech, and 
that, therefore, it is not precisely what he has spoken ; would not the House 
then be in the difficulty of having to protect him, or to determine not to protect 
him, for words which he did not actually utter in the House ? — That is so. 

1685. And that brings up another question with regai’d to full reports ; how 
do you imagine, supposing it was decided to have an Official Report, but not a 
verbatim report, that the House would ensure that the correction was not 
different from the actual speech ? — I see no means of ascertaining the difference 

. between the actual sjieechand the corrected speech. 

1686. I understand you to say that if there be an Official Report it must be a 
report sanctioned in some way or other by the House of Commons? — 
Certainly. 

1687. If that Official Report be not a verbatim report, but a full report cor- 
rected by the .Vi embers, do you see any inconvenience likely to arise from the 
House of Commons having sanctioned the report of a speech that was made by 
a Member, that report being not precisely the words that he used ?— There 
would be inconvenience arising from a conflict of evidence. 

1688. My question goes a little further than that, because it appears to me 
that there would he no conflict of evidence, inasmuch as the only authoritative 
evidence would be the report of the speech delivered ; but inasmuch as that 
might be contrary to the recollection of Members, would there not be an incon- 
venience in the House having sanctioned, as the speech to which the Member 
might refer, or to which his opponents might refer, that which was not 
the actual speech that he made r — Yes. no doubt timre might be that incon- 
venience. 

1689. With regard to the present system of reporting, of course it has its 
advantages and disadvantages ; but on the whole do you think that it is as good 
a system as we could have ?■ — I think it has many advantages. 

1690. Would you kindly state what advantages it appears to you to have ?— 
I think one important advantage is that which I have already stated, that the 
question of privilege would not be raised. Again, I think it a great advantage 
that Parliament and the press should be mutually independent ; whereas, if 
Parliament published its own reports it would be entering into competition with 
the press, and possibly driving it off the field of Parliamentary reporting ; and 
that would be a very serious misfortune. There is another great advantage in 
the present system, namely, that the newspaper is a convenient medium for con- 
veying with, marvellous promptitude, and at slight cost, to hundreds of thousands 
of readers, tbe reports of proceedings and debates in Parliament. 

1691. There are, I suppose, countervailing disadvantages ; what have occuiTed 
to you? — No doubt there are countervailing disadvantages. They appear to 
me to be these. First of all, the reports that are given by the newspapers at 
present are very meagre with respect to private Bills, with respect to proceed- 
ings in Conjmittee of the House, and with respect to proceedings after midnight ; 
but as the Committee are aware an an-angement has been lately entered into 
with Mr. Hansard with a view of removing those disadvantages. There is 
another disadvantage in the present system which has been brought to my 
notice frequently since I have had the honour of being Speaker, and that is as 
to the incompleteness of reports, especially on subjects of local interest. 

^ 1692. A great deal of evidence has been given to the effect that there is a 
difficulty in obtaining reports, not merely on questions of local interest, but on 
questions of Scotch and Irish interest r — When I spoke of local interests, I had 
Scotch and Irish questions in view. 

1693. Ihose are the two defects in the present system; the meagreness of 

the reports upon certain occasions, and the incompleteness of the reports on 
matters of local interest, giving the word “local” a very large interpretation ? 
— Quite so. .-or 

1694. Have you any suggestion that you could make which would enable 
specially that last-named defect to be met ; because the first defeet, I understand, 
is now attempted to be met by the arrangement with Mr. Hansard ? — 1 have 
had frequent communications from different Members interested in the local 

press 
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press (including in that term the Scotch press and the Irish press), desiring Eight Hon- 

that accommodation should be given to reporters for the local press in the Mr. Spea ker. 

Reporters’ Gallery. I have been myself very anxious to meet those applica- 8 July \ 878. 

tions, but I have been prevented by the consideration that the Gallery is now 

and has been for many years fully occupied j and 1 did not feel warranted in 

taking up space now Plotted to Members, with a view of accommodating 

reporters for the local press, without the express sanction of the House. I may 

say that I have suggested upon several occasions to Members advocating the 

interests of the Scotch and the Irish press, that the Irish press and the Scotch 

press should be respectively contented with a seat for two reporters, the one 

representing the Scotch press and the other the Irish press ; and I engaged that 

if the press of those two countries would be satisfied with an arrangement of 

that kind, I would endeavour to find in the existing Gallery accommodation 

for such reporters. 

1 695. Even as the seats are at present arranged ? — Even as the seats are at 
present arranged. 

1696. That, you think, could be done without taking any seats from the 
Members’ Gallery ? - I think that could be done ; but I am bound to say that 
that proposition does not appear to have met mth favour ; at all events my 
offers have not heen accepted. 

1697. I suppose that the reply which is made by the Irish and Scotch press 
is, that it is almost as unreasonable to ask them all to unite as it would be to 
ask the London press to unite in a report f—i have no doubt that those are 
difficulties in the way of such an arrangement. 

1698. We have had evidence given showing that there are three provincial 
agencies represented in the Gallery, those agencies including to a certain extent 
Ireland and Scotland as well as the English provinces ? — Yes, and I have always 
been in hopes that through those agencies the wants of the local press might 
be satisfied. 

1699. But, I suppose, you have rather reason to believe that that does not 
give full satisfaction ? — Yes, that is so. 

• 1700. The reasons given to us why that does not give satisfaction aa-e two- 
fold ; first, that there are some newspapers which are anxious to give a very 
fall report, and do not wish to be fettered by the average report, which might 
be smaller than they would give ; and also that giving the work to agencies of 
this kind is giving them more or less of a monopoly, and more or less of a com- 
plete control over the report which is given? — Yes, I can well understand that 

that would be a difficulty in the way of the arrangement. 

1701. Could you make any suggestion to the Committee as to what would 
meet the difficulty in the shape of an extension of the Gallery if the House was 
to assent?'-If one newspaper connected with the local press is admitted to the 
Reporters’ Gallery, all may claim a like privilege, and I do not see my way to a 
limitation of the number. I understand that the local press amounts to 140 or 
150 different newspapers. It is quite obvious that they could not aU be accom- 



modated in the Gallery. 1 v -x *• 

1702 What has been stated to us is that there would be a natural hmitatmn, 

in this way, that only a very smaU number of those newspapers would find it 
worth while to have a separate staff and to incur the expense of a separate we, 
and. in fact, to provide themselves with reports without joining with other 
papers?— That may be so ; but I think the House will have probably to take m 
view the likelihood of the applications becoming very numerous. 

110‘x. How many seats do you think could be given to the reporters, without 
seriously inconveniencing the Members, in the present Gallery ."—That is to say, 
assuming the present Gallery to be enlarged ? , ^ j . .Vof 

1704. Yes? -The space between the Reporters Galleiy and the door that 
goes into the Members’ Gallery might be available 

Members were willing to sacrihce the accommodation ; hut th e committee must 
observe that those seats ai-e not nearly so good for reporting as the present 
seats. I cannot state precisely the number of those seats 

170s We have been told that it is not quite so important for the summary 
writers to have the best seats as for the actual reportei-s i has it occu^ed to you 
whether those extra seats might be allotted to the 
Slime that the summary writers themselves would hold that 
necessary that they should hear the debates ; but should an arrangement o^is 
0 . 121 . 
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kind be carried out it certainly has occurred to me that the summary writers 
should be placed in a different position from that in which they are now 
placed. 

7706. Behind the present reporters, do you mean? — Some of them, as I 
understand, are in front. 

1707. Yes ; but do you think that those who are now in front might be put 
in the row immediately behind? — Yes, certainly. 

1 708. Although it is absolutely necessary for them that they should be able 
to hear the debates, yet the hearing of every word is not of so much 
importance for them as for the actual reporters? — It would be desirable to 
accommodate equally well both the summary writers and the reporters, but 
the two things seem to be impossible; and of the two it strikes me that the 
reporters should have the front seats. Perhaps the Committee will allow me to 
add, that it would be desirable, if the reporters from the local press are to be 
admitted, that specific and clear instructions should be laid down as to the 
number or the conditions under which they are to be admitted. 

1709. I suppose there are very clear ’ regulations now wirh regard to the 
London press, are there not ; no London paper is allowed more than a certain 
number of seats, which is fixed ? — That is so ; but supposing a resolution were 
to be passed by the House, that reporters for the local press should be admitted 
to fhe Gallery, inconvenience might arise, because there would be great difficulty 
in finding accommodation to meet all the applications that would be made to the 
Serjeant at Arms. 

1710. May I ask you what you found to he the established custom with 
regard to the preference given to the London press over the provincial press ; 
it has not been made quite clear to us whether, in case of a vacancy arising 
from one of the London papers ceasing, the custom as established would give, 
that seat by preference to a fresh London paper, or to the local press ? — As the 
Committee is aware, ever since the House of Commons assembled in this palace, 
reporters from the metropolitan press have alone been accommodated in the 
Gallery, with the exception of certain members of the Central Press Association 
and other similar associations recently admitted. If any vacancy should occur 
by the accident of a newspaper ceasing to exist, or from other causes, I certainly 
should not feel myself bound in any directions that I might think it right to 
give to ihe Serjeant at Arms upon this matter to limit those seats to the metro- 
politan press. 

1711. That is to say that, supposing there were two applicants, one a fi’esh 
IfOndon paper, and another a combination of provincial or Irish or Scotch 
papers, you would weigh the different claims according to what appeared to be 
their merits, irrespective of any rule ? — There is no rule laid down, and I should 
judge each case upon its merits. 

1712. I suppose, in fact, this claim of the local and the Irish and Scotch 
papers is so far a new claim, that it came in with telegraphic communication? 
— I believe that is so. 

1713. Tliat before that time, knowing that they could not get a report in the 
morning, they took, in fact, the London reports?— Yes, that is so, no doubt. 

1714. Excepting in the case of matters specially interesting, there would he 
even then some questions specially interesting to Ireland or Scotland, do you 
at all know how the report on those occasions was obtained ? — The local press 
since the date to which the Right honourable Chairman refers, has been 
largely developed ; and there are many matters of local interest, many matters 
especially relating to Scotland and Ireland, that local newspapers desire to 
publish as interesting in their respective localities, but which are, compara- 
tively speaking, of lesser interest to the metropolitan papers ; and for my part 
I think it desirable on many grounds that encouragement should he given to 
reporting of that character. 

We are also informed that several of the papers, for instance, the 
principal papers^ in Yorkshire and Lancashire and in Scotland, appear, and must 
appear, before it is possible that the London papers can arrive, and that they 
find so much interest taken in politics by the populations for which they are 
published, that they would not be content without as full a report of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings as is given in some of the London papers, perhaps even 
including the “Times” ? — I can well understand that to be the case. 

17 J f!. And I suppose you would consider that it is a matter of public advan- 
tage 
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tage that that desire of those populations should be met ? — Cei*tainiy it would Right Hon. 

be a very great public advantage ; and. moreover, I think that healthy competi- Mr. Speaker. 

tion between the metropolitan and local press would benefit both the one and 8 July 1878. 

the other. 

1717. Have you had many representations made to you by Members with 
regard to incomplete reporting at present?— Yes, I have, but principally from 
Scotland and Ireland. 

1718. To go back for a moment to the official report, there is one question 
I should be glad to ask you ; evidence has been given tending to show that if 
there could be an official report it would be an advantage for historical 
reference, both on constitutional questions, almost, we may say. for posterity, 
and also for immediate use, that is to say, within a year or two, by Members 
and others who are interested in the debates ; I suppose you would admit that 
there would be an advantage in that r— There would be advantage in that no 
doubt, spealdng of the speeches delivered in the House ; but, as the Com- 
mittee ai’e aware, all the acts of the House are recorded in the Journals. 

1719. On the other hand, this fear has been expressed, that the effect of an 
official report might he to diminish the present newspaper reports, and by that 
means to leave the general public less informed by the newspapers than they 
are at present ; and then the fear is also expressed, that if that he the case, as 
the official rej;ort would be but little read, what may be called the sympathy 
between the country generally and what goes on in Parliament would be less 
able to be realised than it is at the present moment ; do you think there is any 
reason for that fear?— If the official report w'ere to prove a success (which 
is not likely) it would probably drive Parliamentaiy newspaper reporting out of 
the field : and I think that would be a public misfortune. 

1720. The misfortune being this, that as the public generally take tbeir 
newspapers for very much else besides Parliamentary reporting, only those who 
bought the official report would know what was going on in Parliament ? — 

That is so. 

)72i. And that would lessen the knowledge by the public of what is going 
on in Parliament, and, to some extent, lessen the influence of Parliament upon 
the public ? — Yes ; that is no doubt true. The education of the people through 
the newspapers, in fact, would be materially diminished. 

1722. But now supposing that it was not a success, do you think that it then 
would have any effect upon the present reporting.' I do not think it would, 
because I apprehend that it would become, after the lapse of a certain time, a 
dead letter or obsolete, and would not be carried on. 



1 723. Mr. Mills.] You have alluded to the arrangement just made, I believe, 
with M r. Hansard in reference to a report of the proceedings on Private Bills and 
proceedings in Committee, and, I think, the proceedings which take place after 
a certain hour of the night. I presume that those arrangements will neces- 
sarily involve the puhlication of that part of the proceedings of the House of 
Commons at a later period ; that is to say. that they will involve a dela^y m 
their publication beyond the time at which the ordinary reports of the daily 
newspapers come out ? — No doubt. . ,. 

172/ Then I want to ask you whether you think any practical inconvpnence 
is likely to arise from that circumstance from the reports of proceedings on 
Private Bills and proceedings in Committee being delayed some days alter the 
publication of the other proceedings in the ordinary daily newspapei-s 
not apprehend any inconvenience resulting from that arrangement, and lor 
this reion, that it is proposed that Mr. Hansard should occupy ground that is 

not now occupied by the press. i xi, +-Uof 

172<). Andf therefore, that unless the pubhc had the reports throu^jh that 
process they would not have them at all ; I mean, as mattes stanc a pr^en 
it would be the only means by which the public could have full 
proceedings?-! understand that arrangement with Mr. Hansard to ^ave Jieen 
Lde beoLse the reports to which the honourable Member refers were m the 

‘^trSaret^hathas been said about the lumposal wMch waa 
made to the representatives of the pras in Scotlandmnd Iceland that there 
should be a report specially taken for them, and that 

representative of the press in the Reporters’ Gallery for Scotland and one^to 
0 . 121 . ® ’ 
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minutes of evidence taken before the 

Ireland evidence has been given before us as to the objection to what has been 
called identical report ; for instance, in the case of Scotland, one witness 
said that he thought it would be undesirable that there should begone report 
for all Scotland because be said that Scotland then would be deprived of the 
advantage provided by competition in reporting ; has t^t difficulty or objection 
presented itself to your mind as a reasonable and well-founded one JNo doubt 
that may be a fair objection. Of course 1 could only offer the accommodation 
that was at my disposal. I should have been very glad to offer further accom- 
modation to tlie Scotch and Irish press if it had been available. 

1727. But as a general principle, do you think that in the interest of ^ the 
public it is desirable to have the check, as it has been called, which is provided 
by competition in reporting ?— Yes, I think it very desirable. 

1728. We have had evidence before us as to what I may call the structural diffi- 
culty in providing sufficient accommodation for the reporters ; we have also had 
evidence as to the present use of the back seats in the Reporters’ .Gallery ; I 
think they have been stated to be in some instances filled by what are called 
leader writers and Parliamentary sketch writers ; has it at all occurred to you 
whether it would be possible to find some space for reporters in the back seats 
by utilising some of the seats now occupied by those gentlemen I have alluded 
to ? - That might be ; hut a back seat is not a proper place for a reporter. 

1729. Then you think that practically the only means by which sufficient 
accommodation could be provided would be by some means which at all events 
would give the reporters front seats ? — I think the reporters should have front 
seats to report effectively. 

1730. Sir FJenrxj Drummond Wolf^] Is the Reporters’ Galler/ under you, 
and not under the Serjeant at Arms?— I consider that, under the aiUhoi% of 
the House, everything within the four walls of the House, that is to say, from 
the enti-ance door of the House of Commons, is under my jurisdiction while the 
House is sitting ; the precincts of the House are left exclusively to the Serjeant 
at Arms ; I have never interfered with the arrangements of the Serjeant at 
Arms with regard to the Reporters’ Gallery; at the same time he consults 
me, and no doubt that any directions that I gave would he attended to. 

1731. I thought that the theory of the Seijeant at Arms was that he was an 
officer of the Crown appointed to look after a Royal palace in which the House 
of Commons assembled, and therefore I did not quite understand whether the 
Serjeant at Arms was actually under the jurisdiction of the Speaker, or had an 
independent jurisdiction of his own ?— The Serjeant at Arms is appointed by the 
Crown to attend upon the Speaker ; hut while the House is sitting, and the 
Speaker is in the Chair, he is, under the authority of the House, supreme as to 
the Chamber in which the House assembles. 

1732. Mr. lValter.~\ In regard to the question of privilege, can you state 
what cases, if any, of libel or action for libel have occurred within your expe- 
rience in consequence of reports in newspapers of speeches delivered in 
Parliament ? — 1 am not able to give the precise case, but there is a case within 
my recollection in which proceedings were taken against a newspaper for 
repotting a speech of a Member of the House, that speech containing libellous 
matter ; and, if I remember rightly, it was held that the report being bond fide, 
the verdict must be for the defendant. 

1733. If that he a rule of law, I presume that, practically, in case of an 
accurate report the privilege of Parliament would cover reports in newspapers ? 
— I am not prepared to say that. 

1 734. Wliat is the status of reporters at the present moment; are they looked 
upon as simply strangers, to be excluded at any moment, or have they any sort 
of recognised status ? — As the honourable Member is aware, when strangers are 
excluded the reporters are excluded also. 

173 -;. Then 1 wish to know whether, in youi’ opinion, the same rule should 
apply to an official reporter, or should apply to one of Mr. Hansard’s reporters 
under the new system ; should he be exduded, or should he be retained while 
the newspaper reporters were excluded, in case of an order being given for 
strangers to be excluded from the House? — The case has never arisen ; but I 
apprehend that Mr. I-Innsard’s reporter would be called' upon to withdraw. 

J730. Then you think that the case of an official reporter, under any new 

system 
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system which might be adopted, would be [jrecisely the same as that of an ordi- Riglit Hon. 
nary newspaper reporter? — No, I am not prepared to say that. Mr. Speaker. 

1737. But do you contemplate that in the case of a system of official reporting 8 July 1878. 

being adopted those official reporters should be protected by an Order of the 

House, while newspapers reporters were liable to be excluded ; that is a very 
important matter on which I should hke your opinion ? — It would be for the 
House to lay down its own rules upon that matter. I apprehend that an official 
reporter would be protected by privilege, or by Order of the House. 

1 738. Are you prepared to give an opinion whether in such a case the public 
who at present read the newspapers would be satisfied that the sources of in- 
formation upon which they depend should be liable to be shut out, while the 
official reports, which they would not care to read, should be privileged and 
protected? — I think that is one of the -many difficulties which would arise in 
case we had official reports. 

1739. Is it your opinion that the system at present adopted, under which the 
reporters claim the right of exercising a certain discretion as to the length of 
the reports which they give to different speakers is a good one or not ? — 1 think 
that sometimes the reports in the newspapers are marvellous in respect of 
accuracy and fullness and promptitude ; but occasionally they are very 
defective. 

1740. But a good deal has been said before the Committee as to the discre- 
tion claimed by the reporters in reporting speeches according to their supposed 
merit, and the importance of the speakers. In the case of an official report 
I presume that there would be no such discretion; but the speeches would all 
have to be literally and fully reported?— Under a system of an official report 
there would be no such discretion. 

1741. Is it your opinion that fall reports would have any influence one way 
or the other, either upon the length of debates or upon the quality of the speak- 
ing ?— I think that a full or verbatim report would have a prejudicial effect upon 
the quality of speaking. I think it would tend to lengthening speeches, and 
that in many instances we might have pamphlets published under cover of 
the official report. 

1742. To what extent do you think, in the case of official reports, a Member 
should he allowed to con-ect them; should they be merely con-ections of clerical 
errors for the sake of accuracy, or should they be allowed to give their second 
thoughts in the official report ?— I do not think second thoughts ought to be 
allowed, nor any substantial alterations. Grammatical and structural corrections 
might be allowed. 

\ 743. When you spoke just now of the possible, though not probable, success 
of a system of official reporting, what did you contempkte as constituting 
success in a system of official reporting ? — 1 think it possible^ that if officm 
reports were published at a very low rate indeed, and largely^ circulated at the 
public expense, a forced eii’culation might in that way he obtained. 

1 744. It would be necessary in the first place, would it not, that they should 
be brought out early in the morning at the same time that the newspapers come 
out? — I apprehend that that would he impossible, because thay must be subject 

to correction. , , ,. ij u 

1745. But any system of cheap publication at the public expense would be 
precisely the same kind of bonus as that which the French pay for the exporta- 
tion of refined sugar to compete with the home-made article, would it not ?— 

No doubt it would be a premium upon one class of reporting. 

1746. Do you think that that in itself is a desirable system to recommend . 



— No, I do not. ^ 

1-47. With regard to additional accommodation, can you state to tne com- 
mittee what seats you think would be available ; what additional space is avail- 
able in the House without seriously interfering with the accommodation ot 
Members ; do you think that the end-seats in the Members 
appropriated to reporters ?— I think that those seats to whmh J have 
might he appropriated to reporters if the House wished, hut they are by no 

means so convenient as the existing seats. 

1748. But supposing a system of what may be called wholesale competition 
with the newspaper reporters were not thought desirable, would it, in your 
opinion, be desirable to have an official record of the speeches of the same class 
as Hansard’s Reports, published weekly, or anything of that kind, 

0 . 121 . 
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record of the Parliamentary proceedings But Hansard’s publication fulfils- 

does not come out weekly ; but there would be no difficulty whal^ 
ever, 1 presume, in its being published weekly ?— If it could be published weeldy 

no doubt it would be a great advantage. 

1750. You think that would be an advantage to the public, and would not be 
attended with the inconveniences which you have mentioned as interfering with 
newspajier reports, and as entailing any of the other objections to which you 
have referred '{ — The honourable Member is speaking of the Hansard Report, as 
I understand ? 

1751. Yes, I mean a report of that character ? — A report of that character 
published weekly would, no doubt, be an advantage. 

1 752. Do you tbink that would be sufficient to meet the requirements of the 

pul^lic ? I think it would ; qualifying that observation with the statement which 

I have alreiidy made, that I think some accommodation should be afforded for 
the local press. 



1753. Sir Alexander Gordon.'] Would the difficulty about privilege ^to which 
you have alluded he greater in this country than in the othei’ countries where 
official reports are published I am not prepared to say, because I am not 
aware how the question of privilege applies in other countries. 

1754. It was stated to us by Mr. Hansard, when he gave evidence, that the 
answers of Ministers when the House meets are not included in the arrangement 
for which he is paid now by Government ; do you think it would be an advantage 
if an accurate record of the answers given by Ministers were preserved ?— The 
answers of Ministers are very important, and so far as my experience goes those 
answers are generally speaking very efficiently reported. 

1755. But it depends upoirthe reporter of the newspaper whether he puts 
the answer down or not at present ? —That is so, no doubt. 

1 7.56. And few papers put down all the questions and answers that are given ? 
— Probably if an answer happens to be one relating to a subject of no great 
public interest that answer is not reported. 

1757. As the questions are all recorded in our Minutes, is it not desirable 
also to have the answers recorded in our Minutes ?— It seems to me that the 
object is sufficiently attained by the present practice. 

1758. You stated that you thought it would he very convenient if Hansard, 
as now earned on, could be published every week, would it not be still more 
advantageous if it could be published, or printed rather, in a form such as he 
has given us a specimen of for one day’s work, in time to be delivered to Mem- 
bers at 4 o’clock the next day when the House meets ? — I do not see how that 
can be done, having regard to the necessity of correction on the part of the 
different speakers. 

1759. It has been stated by two or three witnesses who are thoroughly con- 
versaut with the subject,, that there would be no practical difficulty whatever ; 
and upon that subject I would ask, do you see any reason why the speech of a 
Member should not he recorded and piinted as he delivers it, precisely the same 
as now in the House of Lords the evidence before a Committee is printed by 
9 o’clock the following morning for the use of the House of Lords ? — It might 
he done, no doubt ; but whether it would be to the public advantage I am 
not prepared to say. 

1 760. Would it not be an advantage that Members should have the next day 
a record of what bad passed on the previous day, especially in the case of an 
adjourned debate? — It might be an advantage so far as that goes, but there are 
many attendant disadvantages. 

1761. Would you mention the disadvantages of having a report, such as 
Hansard would publish a month later, published the next day at four o’clock? 
— But I maintain, with all respect to Mr. Hansard, that he could not do 
it; for this reason, that time would not admit of Members correcting their 
speeches. 

1762. Do you see any objection to a Member of Parliament, who comes 
forward to represent a large number of persons, having the words which he makes 
use of in a speech recorded precisely the same as now the evidence given before 
a Committee in either House is recorded, without his correcting it? — I see no 
objection to that in itself, but there are many attendant disadvantages, its 
cost among others. 

1763. The 
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1763. The expense has been stated to us as under 10,000 L a year r — The Right Hon. 
I have no doubt that it would also increase the length of debates. 

176^1. Would it not have this effec, that it would make Members cautious how g 5:g_g, 
they spoke when they knew that every word was put down ? — I cannot contem- 
plate such a result as that. 

j 765 . But you are aware that it is now done when an)'- Member of eminence 
speaks ; his words are taken down as he delivers them ? — His words, no doubt, 
are taken down. 

17*^6. Do you not think that a person who comes forward to represent in 
Parliament a large constituency ought to be able to speak in sucb a manner that 
his words are entitled to be put down ? — No doubt. 

1767. And if he found the next day that his speech was a jumble of nonsense, 
be would be cautious how he again addressed the House?— No doubt. 

1768. And that would be an advantage, would it nor, as tending to improve 
public speaking in Parliament ?— I do not think that ihat advantage would 
result from an official report ; on the contrary, I think it would tend to render 



public speaking not so good as it is now. 

1769. in the event of Hansard not being able to be continued by private 

subscription, would not tliat be a loss to Parliament ?— No doubt Hansard's 
publication is a very valuable publication, and in the interest of the public 
I hope it will be maintained. _ .1 . r • 

1 770. But as it is now, it is entirely maintained by contributions of private 
Members, is it not ? — No, that is not so. 

1-71 A subsidy has been given this year; but up to the present year no 
public subsidy has been given to Hansard '—There has been an engagement to 
take a certain number of copies. 

17-2. One hundred and fifty copies?--Yes. 

1773. With regard to the seats in the Gallery, if the six seats now given to 
summary wi-iters of the London papers were placed at your disposd, two for 
Scotch papers, and two for Irish papers, should you feel any difficulty m selecting 
the papers which should be represented in the Gallery ? — Yes, I should feel great 

difficulty in selecting papers for that pm-pose. 

Would it be a sufficient guarantee if the proprietors of the papers 
showed’ that they were able to keep a constant staff of reporters for 
transacting the business properly?— No doubt that is one consideration that 
might he required on every application of that character. applications 

were limited to two, of course there would be no difficulty, but I am ccntem- 
platins the possibibty and the probability of a very large number of applications, 
and 1 should not know howto select amongst so many applications. 

With regard to continuing Hansard’s Debates, Mr. Hansard stated 
that he had printed a debate on Women’s Disabilities at much greater length 
and more fully than he usually did, on account of the importance of that debate , 
does not that show that it rests with a private individual to give more promi- 
nence to some of the debates in Pa,rliament over others ; that is to say, that 

in that case Mr. Hansard gave prominence to that debate . lies.. 

17-76 Is not that rather objectionable, in what is supposed to he a record of 
our moceediugs, that a private gentleman should be able to pve prominence to 
a subject which he happens to think important i— Of course it is open to every 
member of the press to take the sai"ae course if he thinks proper. _ 

T77" But J “ Hansard ” is practioahy the only record that we have j^no 
that Sther an inducement to have it under official . ‘ 

official control, then the question arises of the character of the leport tliat is to 
be made, and all tile objections foUow to which I have aheady adverted. 

1-78 Mr mtchinson.'i I understand that you give it M yoOT opiman that 
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Tte Right Hon. to be admitted, and I understood you to say that you would prefer some other 
TAz.Spealcer, arrangement?— I should find great difficulty in making the selection, among 

8 July 1878 many applications, of such newspapers as were entitled to preference. 

1780. Thereasonwhy I ask that question is, that we had before us the other 
day a gentleman who is the assistant editor of the “ Scotsman,” and at Ques- 
tion 1480 this is put to him: “ You would depute, then, to the Speaker the 
duty of saying which papers he would admit to the Gallery, and which papers 
he would refuse?” and he answered, “ I would, give him some facts for his 
guidance meaning that he would put that power in youi- hands, and would 
at the same time supply you with information to enable you to arrive at a con- 
clusion. The question I have to put to you is, whether you would not prefer 
some other arrangement ? — The responsibility which would vest in the Speaker 
in a matter of that kind would be of an invidious character, and if it could be 
equally well done by any other agency than thi’ougb the Speaker, it would be 
better, I think, in the public interest. 

1781. Colonel Arhuthnot^ May I ask you a few questions with regard to the 
accommodation in the House, as bearing very much upon what has been put 
to you. I asked a question of a previous witness to this effect: “ What is your 
opinion as to the practicability of dividing the country up into districts, and 
allotting seats to certain sections of the country, leaving it to the newspaper 
proprietors of those districts to settle among themselves how the seats should 
be occupied ?” With a view to the limited number of seats that could be avail- 
able for the local press, the Scotch and Irish, and the provincial press, does 
that suggestion commend itself to you as practicable, and likely to remove the 
difficulty of a selection of individu^ newspapers? — That idea is^new to me. It 
would involve, it appears to me, a ver}' large change ; it would involve the dis- 
placement of a considerable number of the present occupants of the Gallery. 

1782. I only referred to any seats that might be made available; whether 
that would be an alternative suggestion to choosing individual, local, or provin- 
cial papers ? — In the event of any seats being available, and the appropriation 
of those seats being placed at my disposal, I should fee! bound to consider 
the claims of different newspapers. 

1783. But do you think it would be faher to give the sole occupation of a 
seat to an individual newspaper, rather than to the district in which that news- 
paper might circulate, but in which other newspapers might also circulate, 
leaving it to the proprietors to arrange for a report by what means they 
pleased ? — If T understand the question of the honourable Member correctly, 

I may explain it by an illustration. Assuming that Scotland, for instance, 
desires to have a certain amount of accommodotion in the Reporters’ Gallery, 
the honourable Member contemplates that a certain number of seats should he 
appropriated to the Scotch newspapers ; I apprehend that there would be 
great difficulty in carrjdng out this plan, because the Scotch newspapers would 
not agree among themselves as to the occupation of those seats. 

1784. Could not this, to a certain extent, be decided for them by the imposi- 
tion of certain conditions, such as having a private wire, and a certain circu- 
lation, and a certain staff of reporters ? — But supposing that a large number 
of the newspapers fulfilled those conditions beyond the accommodation available, 
I do nut see how the arrangement is to he cairied out. 

1 785. I might explain my object by stating that, probably, it would be the 
case that the two largest, and the two most important papers, would be pub- 
lished in the same district ; does it not seem deshable that other districts 
should benefit as well as the metropolitan district of any particular country ? — 
I think it most desirable that other districts besides the metropolis should 
benefit. 

1786. When I speak of the metropolis, I mean Dublin for Ireland and 
Edinburgh for Scotland? — Quite so. I think that the provincial newspapers, 
speaking of the provincial newspapers in a broad sense, should be as far as 
possible accommodated in the Reporters’ Gallery. 

1787. As regards the seats available, a previous witness stated that if the 
back seats which have been spoken of as the seats occupied hy the leader writers, 
were raised, they would be as good for the pui*poses of hearing and reporting 
proceedings of Parliament as the seats in front of them ; is that your opinion ? 

— I should 
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j should be very glad to tMnk that the reporters themselves held tliat the The Right Hoa. 

back seals were as good as the front ones, because then our difficulty would be Mr. Speatir. 
vei’y much lessened. 8 Julj 1878. 

1 788 That they could be made so is what I meant to suggest ? — I should be 
verv glad to think that they might be made so, because in that case our diffi- 
culties in accommodating the reporters of the press would be much diminished ; 
hut I apprehend that the reporters would hardly entertain that opinion. 

i'8q I do not know whether I made myself quite clear that it would require 
structural alterations, and that the seats would have to be raised two or three 
fjgt ; No doubt some advantages might he obtained in that way. 

1700 And there would be no objection to making that alteration if the case is 
as that Witness supposes?— I apprehend that there would be no ol.jeetion to 
that. 

1701 Mr. Halir\ If the side seats, as has been suggested, were given to 
reporters, would not that be a very gi-eat inconvenience to Members on nights 
of important debates ?- No doubt ; the House is already smaU, and taking away 
even those few seats would be to a certain extent an inconvenience, 

1700 Would it be possible on the other side of the House, over the clock, 
for iiitance, to accommodate any reporters?— I do not think the other end of 
the House is so convenient for the reporters, and for this reason, that, ^cording 
to the rules of debate, every Member ought to address himself to the Chair, and 
if he does so, he would be spealdng with ha back to the reporters, if they were. 

over tbe clock. , v 

1703. Supposing that an official report were determined upon, iave you 
consfdered the possibility of accommodating ttie official reporters on the ioor 
“ the House ?-That is the place where they are usually accominodated m 
?oreim assemblies, but in onr assembly I do not think there is space for it. 

1704. Is it true that there is underneath the floor of the House a room 
availiie for copying out such a report?— I am not aware of it. 

1703 Mr. Dm, bar.-] Do you think it would be possible to advance the front 
seifrs of the Gallery as was done in the House of Lords some years ago r-That 
is a question of structural arrangement upon which I do not feel competent 

*^®-q^Ymwe asked some question by the honourable Member for 

questions upon which full reports are given. 

asked whether the 

directions to’ provide a seat for Mr. Hansard. ^ 

1799- Mr. mtchdlHeary.-] Recognising as J ™dersW^^^^^ 

? ™ifd 4 XoCto%;;:rSr^^^^^^^ f -y can the improved Hansanl 

?-lXSaweekly%^ of Hansard enlarged 

w™h'l?r. Hansard put into our 

'“8:i*Thri 4— dfhetffiKt not“a verbatim i-eport 

n 1 o I ® ^ 
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proc0edings of tlie House of Commons, being in point of fact tlie Hansard 
improved as is at present contemplated, but somewhat more fully than can be 
done now ? — I am not sufficiently acquainted with the publication to give any 
opinion upon it, but we all admit that Hansard as hitherto published has 
been a most valuable publication, and if it were brought out weekly and etilarged 
I think, it would be an advantage. 

1 803. And that would not involve the objection which you feel towards 
official reporting ; you would not regard that any more as an official report than 
you do now ? — No, I should not. 

1S04. You would simply regard it as a subventcd report? — As a subvented 
report. 

1 805. In reference to the back seats in the gallery, would it be possible to 
raise those seats about two feet, and to make an entrance into them from the 
back, and in that way to afford better provision as to bearing for the persons 
who were there?— I cannot say; that is rather a matter for an architect to 
determine than for me; but I am bound to say this, that both the Serjeant at 
Arms and I have at different times tried to find means of increasing the accom- 
modation, hut we have hitherto failed 

1 806. 1 presume you would be willing to receive from the provincial press 
collectively any proposals that they might make for a structural alteration in 
the present seats, or for facilitating their entrance into the gallery ?— Certainly. 
I wish to say that any structural alterations of the House of Commons would 
be made by the Minister of the Crown responsible for public works ; but 
any suggestions that the House might give upon the subject would, as a matter 
of course, he carried out. 

1S07. Sir Hemy T. Holland^ \ think you said that if it was decided to 
admit the reporters for the prortncial press you would wish to see special con- 
ditions imposed ; is there any other condition which you would wish to see 
imposed beyond the limit of numbers ? — Supposing that the selection of the 
reporters who should he admitted were vested in the Speaker, I should be glad 
to have special conditions laid down for my guidance, because I apprehend 
very considerable difficulty hereinafter in making the selection of such news- 
papers as shall have admission. 

1808. Then the conditions that you would wish to have laid down are with 
reference to the selection of newspapers ?— Yes. 

1 S09. Cha.irma?i.] As it will be desirable for us to know what number of 
seats could be added to the Reporters’ Gallery by including in it the seats which 
you suggested between the Reporters’ Gallery and the doors in the Members’ 
Gallery, would you inform the Committee of the number of those seats? — 
Tlie number of seats added to the Reporters’ Gallery by the alterations referi’ed 
to would amount to 14, of which eight would be front seats, and six back seats. 
I submit a tracing (vide Appendix, No. 7) of the alterations in question. It is 
right that I should point out that the accommodation for Members would be 
reduced by this arrangement to the extent of 22 seats ; the discrepancy between 
the figures arising from the fact that reporter.^ require more room in the 
exercise of their work. As tbe Committee is aware, the existing accommoda- 
tion for Members amounts to 476 seats, of whicli 352 are in the body of 
the House, and 124 (including the 22 seats above referred to) in the 
galleries. 

1810. Hansard’s Report, though not an official report, is one that by the 
mode in which it has been conducted is found to be a dependable report, and is 
admitted generally in the House of Commons to be one that can be referred to. 
I suppose from your answers that you consider that there is an advantage in 
haring such a report, and that it avoids the disadvantages which you mentioned 
of an official report? — Yes, I think it of great advantage to have a report of that 
character, not being official. 

1 8 n . But obtaining its authority by the maimer in which it has been con- 
ducted ? — Quite so. 
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Mr. William Henry Gurney Salter, Examined. 



1811. * CIiairman.~\ You are one of tlie firm, of Messrs. Gurney — I am; Mr. 
Gurney, with whom I am associated in the firm, and who filled the office of 
shorthand writer to this House for a great many years, is unfortimately not well 
enough to attend. 

1812. In fact, you are the head of the staff r — I am the shorthand wTiter to 
the House, and the acting member of the firm. 

1813. WiU you just explain to the Committee what your duty as shorthand 
writer to the House is r — It is our duty to take notes of all evidence given 
before Committees of this House, and also at the Bar, whenever occasion arises. 
We have been directed at various times to take notes for the House of pro- 
ceedings also at the Bar ; those have of late years become very rare ; but 40 or 
50 years-ago it very frequently happened that we were called upon to report, 
not only the examination of witnesses, but also speeches at the Bar. 

1814. The gentlemen who report the questions and answers in| Committee 
(and I think I am speaking the opinion of every Member of the Committee 
when I say that they are remarkably well reported) are from your staff t — 
Yes. 



i S 1 5 . It is your business, as I understand it, with Mr. Gurne)’’, to superintend 
that reporting r — It is. 

1816. Do you know anything about the reporting in France ? —Yes, from 
personal observation of the shorthand writing at Versailles, and also, I may 
say, in Germany ; and to a less extent in Italy, not to any extent probably that 
would be useful to this Committee. 

1817. We will take France first: what sort of accommodation is therefor 
reporters in the French Assembly? — The reporters have seats close to the 
tribune at Versailles. By permission of the President of the Assembly I had 
the opportunity of sitting beside the reporters, and actually watching their ope- 
rations, and in fact I, myself, wrote close to the tribune for a short time; so 
that I know intimately how the work is done. 

1818. Comparing their facility for hearing with the position of our reporters, 
to which would you give the preference? — The opportunities in Versailles are 
immensely better than any in this country. 

1819. Would that apply to the Chamber generally, or merely to those 
speakers who addressed it' from the tribune ? — The speakers all did address 
it From the tribune at the time when I was there. I subsequently sat at a 
distance, in two of the more remote parts of the building, and I observed that' 
the opportunities for hearing there were no better than they are in the Gallery 
of the English House of Commons. 

1820. Then the advantage there was rather owing to their custom of speakers 
addressing the House from the tribune than to greater advantages being given 
to the reporters ?— Very much so. Perhaps I may be allowed to say that I have 
also written on the floor of the House of Commons ; that is to say, at the Bar of 
the House, and that I am therefore able to institute a comparison with that 
position. Undoubtedly the position in France, from the fact of there being a tri- 
bune there, is better than the seat at the Bar in the English House of Commons, 
because in France the speaker is necessarily close to the reporter, whereas in 
the House of Commons he may be at some distance from the Bar. 

1821. Tliere is an official report in France, is there not r — Yes ; published in 



the ^ Journal Officiel.” 

1822. Do you know how many reporters are engaged on the staff for the 

official report ?— The number has varied from time to time. At the time when 
I was there the report was originally prepared by 12 stenographes, taking tuims 
of two minutes each. Their work was afterwards read through and revised by 
what are called the stenographes reviseurs, of whom there were at that time six. 
I believe the number has been increased since. _ 

1 823. MTien were you there ?— The time when I had an opportunity of be- 
coming intimately acquainted with the process was in the last Session of t e 
AssembUe Nationale, immediately before the Assemble Nationale was dissolved ; 
that is to say, about two years ago. I have not been present dm*ingthe sittings 
of the present Chambers at all for the purpose of examining the shorthand 

writing. - T 

0101 R 1824. I suppose 
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1 824 I suppose there are many other reporters besides those who furnish the 
Official Report?— There are others; but the newspapers and the public appear 
to depend mainly upon the Official Report in one or other of its forms. I was 
introduced to some others, so that I know that there are others. 

1 8'>5 Do you think that the newspapers obtain their rejiorts at all from the 
Official Report?— I am notable to speak muchaboutthe newspaperpressinFrance, 
but I believe that they do obtain them very largely from the Official Report. 

iS2fi. I rather gather from your answer that the newspaper reporting is not 
conducted there on anything like the same scale as it is in England r — Certainly, 
it is not. 

1 827. Do you know what opportunities are given to members of the Chambers 
for correcting this Official Report ?— Yes ; after the Official Report has been pre- 
pared originally by the shorthand writers writing for two minutes, and after it 
has been revised by the stenographes revismrs, each of whom writes for half-an- 
hour, during the time that the other men are writing for two minutes, there is 
an opportunity for revision by the Members in the course of the same evening, 
and theii’ revision is again revised by the head of the staff. 

1828. Will you just describe how they are able to avail themselves of that 
opportunity ?— In another part of the same building there is a room in which 
the proof sent up fi:om the printer is submitted to the Members, or is available, 
rather, for the Members, in case they choose to revise their speeches. 

1829. Did you have access to that room? — Yes, I was present during part of 
the time that the process was going on. 

1 830. May I ask whether it was an important debate ? — Yes, it was a very 
important debate upon the electoral law. 

1831. Did you observe to what e.^tent the Members made use of this oppor- 
tunity of correction ? — I obsen^ed that very few came in on that particular 
evening to malce corrections. M. Gambetta bad made a speech that day; I 
was rather anxious to see to what extent he revised it ; I found that be did not 
look at the proof at aU. 

1832. Had you any means of getting information on the point, so as to 
satisfy yourself whether Members did or did not make use of the opportunity of 
correcting their speeches r — Yes ; I ascertained from the official shorthand- 
writer, with whom I had very long conversations, that some Members revised 
to a great extent. I may, perhaps, mention that M. Thiers almost re-wrote 
his speeches ; be could never be satisfied with anything that had been taken 
down ; but that M. Gambetta, on the other hand (who, however, was no better 
reported), never touched his speeches. Perhaps I may mention that the 
reason given to me why M. Gambetta never revised his speeches was, that he 
was then able to say that he had not revised them. 

1 833. And upon the whole, do you think, taking Members of note, that they 
generally revise their speeches or not ? — On the whole I understood from what 
1 was told that the extent to which the speeches as reported were corrected 
afterwards by the Members at Versailles, was not greater than the extent to 
which the evidence taken before the Committees of this House is ordinarily 
corrected by the Members and witnesses. 

1834. Then I think I understood you to say that after the Member had re- 
vised his speech, his revision was submitted to some other person-?' — To the 
chief of the stenographic staff, M. Lagache. 

^ ^35- For what purposes is it submitted to him ? — He had the power at that 
time (I believe it has been somewhat curtailed since) of ol^ecting to any altera^ 
tion which he considered to go beyond an alteration of form, and to amount to 
an alteration of substance. 

1836. Do you know whether he mad§ use' of that power? — Yes ; I have 
memoranda of a conversation with him in which he told me that he had repeat- 
edly refused alterations proposed even by Ministers, indeed, by Prime Ministers, 
but tliat be had never really been brought into unpleasant relations with any 
Member in consequence. 

2837. Now you have been in Germany also ? — Yes ; I am not able to give 
quite as much information as to that country, but I have made myself ac- 
quainted by personal observation "with the process of reporting there. 1 know 
in some detail the arrangemente for shorthand writing in both countries, but 
probably the Committee would not care to enter into them. 

1 838. There is no tribune in Germany, is there ? —In the Herrenhaus at Berlin, 

where 
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where I was present, there is not exactly a ti’ibune, but the Menibers verj' often 
speak from a place where they are veiy well heard. 

1 839. And what sort of accommodation is there for the reporters there ? — 
The reporters there sit immediately under the President. I think I maj' qualify 
my former answer by saying there is a tribune, but it is not always used, 

] 840. But the Herrenhaus is their House of Lords ? — Yes. 

1841. We will take their House of Commons: have you any information to 
give us as to the reporting there ? — I did not actually see the reporting going on 
in the Chamber, but there again the reporters have the best seats for hearing. 

1842. Have they an Oihcial Report?— They have. 

1843. And have the Members opportunities for correction? — There are 
opportunities for correction. I am only able to say in general terms that the 
correction is not caiTied to any great extent. 

1 844. Do you know when the Official Report comes out in Germany ? — I can- 
not speak of the practice at the present time. I believe it used to he not until 
two days after the debate. 

1 84,5. Going back to France, when does the Official Report there come out ? — 
Tbe “Journal Officiel," which contains it, may be purchased the next morning 
at the bookstalls. 

1 846. Do you think many people buy it ? — I asked the official reporter, and 
he said, Yes. I am not able to give any more precise information. 

1847. It has, I suppose, a gratuitous chculation to a large extent? — Yes. 

1 848. Now, taking our House of Commons, supposing an Official Report were 
required, or desired, how do you think it could be produced ?• — I apprehend that 
although it would be a difficult and responsible duty, it could be done by short- 
hand writers of the highest professional ability and standing, whose work might 
afterwards, according as the House might think fit to direct, be subject to 
revision by the speakers themselves ; I mean, bj’’ shorthand wi'iters whose practice 
it is to take down, not onfy the greater part of what a fast speaker says (which 
is sufficient for what is ordinarily called “ verbatim repotting ”), but the whole 
of it with the same minute verbal accuracy with which a slow speaker is 
reported. They ought also to be well informed and trustworthy gentlemen. 

1 849. Have you formed any idea as to how many seats would be required for 
such an Official Report ? — 1 think two seats in good positions would be necessaty’. 
Perhaps I may venture, as the House would certainly desire that an Official 
Report should be produced with every advantage for hearing, to assume, what 
has been assumed by other witnesses, that the House would feel it necessary 
to assign to tb'e shorthand WTiters seats at, or near to the Table, if so, at the 
most two seats there, or one there and one in a good position elsewhere would 
be ample. 

1850. But supposing that they had to be in the Gallery?— I have written 
sufficiently often in the Gallery to be able to say tliat the opportunities of hearing 
there are not all that could be desired ; and, therefore, of course, an Officii 
Report would suffer to some extent if taken there. 

1851. Then your notion would be that if the House determined to have an 
Official Report, it would probably put the reporters in the body of the House 

I think the House, if it had an Official Report, would be likefy, sooner or later, 
to place them there ; because I am confident that if the shorthand writer were 
placed in any other position there would be occasions when he would not be able 
to do complete justice to the speakers. 

18.52. I suppose the report would have to be very quicldy furnished ? —That 

would depend upon the system which the House determined to adopt as to the 
expedition of the delivery of the manuscript. I think I may say that it is 
generally considered that keeping the shorthand winter in his place for a suffi- 
cient time to enable him to follow the tliread of the speech or discussion, is 
advantageous ; and if two or three days were allowed for the production of the 
report, it would undoubtedly be desirable to keep the shorthand writer longer 
in his seat than would be jiossible, if the report had to be produced by the next 
afternoon. 

1 853. Now would it be your idea that such a report would be a simUai’ report 
to what is given of questions and answers in Committees ? — I should venture to 
suggest that that would be the necessaiy basis for any such report. 

1854. That it should be a verbatim report you mean ? — However the report 
might afterwards be revised or abridged, throughout or in particular paits, I think 

0.121. R2 the 
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Mr. W. H. the basis should be a verbatim report, subject to the correction of any grammatical 
Gumey Salter, errors or any such slips as most speakers occasionally fall into. Sometimes a 
8 JulTIivS speaker adds to a sentence, by way of an afterthought, a clause which obviously 
' ' should be introduced at an earlier stage ; an intelligent shorthand writer would 
correct that when it was copied out. 

1 855. Then whether the Ofdcial Report was to be finally a verbatim report, 
or a full report not verbatim, a verbatim report, subject to these grammatical 
corrections, must be the basis of it ?— I should venture to suggest that such a ver- 
batim report must necessarily be the basis, because a “full report,” by which I 
understand a report abridged to some slight extent, would be much better pro- 
duced if the process of abridgment were performed afterwards than if it were per- 
formed at the moment of reporting. If you require a shorthand writer, at the time 
when he is ta kin g down a fast speaker, to engage his thoughts also in literary 
improvement of the style, or in anything beyond the merest matter of 
form, you are asking from him more than you would be likely to succeed in 
obtaining. 

1 856. What you mean is, that it is much more difficult for a. reporter to con- 
dense than to report verbatim ? — No ; what I mean is, that if the result is to be 
an Official Report, I think that it would be almost more than could be expected 
from any man, that he should condense at the same time when he is called 
upon to report. The tendency of combining the two operations is to give a 
well-rounded sentence rather than to give a sentence containing more matter, 
and to depart unnecessarily from the ipsissima verba of the speaker. 

1 857. If the reporter was to be told, “ Now you may, or rather, it is expected 
that you shall, abridge the report ; you must take care to omit no fact of 
importance, and no argument, and you must shorten by condensation that 
would be almost more than ought to be expected of a reporter r — It is more 
than ought to be expected of him at the moment of reporting. Condensation 
is really a distinct work from reporting, and it would be much better done at 
a subsequent stage ; and by one experienced person condensing the whole than 
by each shorthand writer condensing his own manuscript. Then any one who 
afterwards wished, to appeal to the report could do so, and see to what 
extent the condensation had taken place, and that really nothing material 
had been omitted. For instance, if it were desired that the verbatim transcript 
should be condensed throughout, or abridged very much at some parts and 
much less at others, that might be done by an alteration of the transcript, which 
could be referred to, possibly in the Library, with the alterations appearing in 
red ink. 

1 8.58. I think you have stated that the corrections by Members and witnesses 
of questions and answers in Committees is carried to but slight extent ? — 

1 do not remember stating that, but ordinarily that is the case ; it varies. There 
are often some obvions clerical errors and misprints to be corrected, but as the 
Committee may be aware, some witnesses correct what they have themselves 
said to a very much larger extent than others ; some are more punctilious in 
mutters of style, and more desirous to give a literary finish to their evidence. 
Perhaps I maybe allowed to mention, as bearing upon the general question, that 
. there are some Committees in which the usual opportunity for alteration of the 
print is not given. For instance, there was a Committee about two years ago 
on Foreign Loans ; the Committee in that case said to the witnesses, that if 
they had anything to correct or alter, they must come forward and state it 
publicly; and I believe that nothing of the kind . was done, and the evidence 
now stands in the Blue Book as the shorthand writer left it. 

1859. That was to guard against the witnesses rather than the Members r — 
It was. The same has happened in Committees of the other House on 
public subjects, before which there have been counsel present, and also in 
Committees before which there have been no counsel. There are repeated 
instances of evidence taken before Committees being published in the words 
in which it was given, subject only to a right on the part of the witnesses to 
come forward and make any correction if they liked in public ; that is to say, 
there was to be no correction done by a mere stroke of the pen. 

j 860. But leave was given to the witness to ask to he re-examined, if he 
wished to correct or explain any statement ?— Just so ; and I may say that in 
those cases I believe no such request was made, or it was to a quite inappreciable 
extent, if at all. There have been als(» other <;ases in this House, not only of 

private 
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private Bill Committees, but of important Select Committees, in which the same 

^'^fle^^FRh'resMd to the time of furnishing the transcript, have you anything 
to sav=— That would be as the House might direct. I am speAmg of what 
might be done in case the House at any time decided upon havmg an Ot&cial 

How quicHy do you think it could be done?— It oould be done 
undoubtedly, so as to be produced, 1 may say at almost any speed. What has 
been done, could be done again. The evidence taken before Piivate BiU 
Committees is very frequently in pnnt the next morning =>.t eight o olock ; and 
of course if the House desired that pressure to be put on, it could be put on. 

I am not prepared to say that there would be no greater difficulty m furnishing 

an absolutely satisfactory report so quickly. nfflmnl Bpnnrt to 

1863 Do you think it would be at all possible for the Official Report to 
appear at the same time as the “ Times” does ?-If the House were P«P^ed to 
iS the Official Report so published be as it were a proof, it would be poss ., 
undoubtedly, so far as shorthand writing and printing are eoncerned 

1864. I think I understand you to say. that the Journal Qfficiel does 
annear in the morning ?— Yes, but the circumstances are different. 

Sates in France end. as a rule, very much earlier ?-Very much 
eai^lier! a“ produced in the sitting there woidd be very 

“ 1“ r Henry T. HolUni:] Have you read the 
that return 

told me that there were one or , . brina: before us as corrections ? — 

I thtok® thlve lookS^hr^gh 

1 870. Then from that return it afte? that hour, 

ask whether that appUes “ “j*? p ^re referred to in that passage 

ion-a-tinr is generally given a a 0 . ^ newspapers the next 

1873. Then the report m in the “Journal Officiel;” the 

morning ?-The report » e^temo « P"^“n at an office provided for 

representatives of the newspi^ y m-oceedings of any day up to the 

that purpose, hut if they see far advanced in the 

compWon of that day’s procee^ ^ 

night, and practicaUy, I belm™> „|i. j^gport the reporters Aould sit 

187“^ You propose that if there is an f^vv, a tribune here, in -what 

in the HouL now as the Memhevs do not speak from ^ “ ^11 times 

into House could the repmter^^^^^^ res "-3 tok it would be 

face the speaker, ;„“„i,;nb tbev could at all times face the 
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impossible to put diev^^at'^at^ the Table, inasmuch as most Members 

Member speaking, but if they sat at towards the two front benches, , 

writer would have no 

of the ex-Govemment were P , °’>_in niany cases they would, as indeed 

would have their hacks to the rooms. That is not an msu;grahle 

they have sometimes in these Committee difficulty 
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difficulty in itself, provided that the seat is in other repeats favourable for 
hearing. 

1875. You think, upon the whole, that if the reporters were placed at the 
Table they would be able to hear sufficiently well? — I feel no doubt of that 
because I have listened to debates frequently, occasionally at the Bar, and often 
under the Gallery. 

1876. And there would be some difficulty, would there not, in supplying 
fresh reporters, each one of them having to walk up the House and take 
his seat at the Table?— That would be a great difficulty; I felt bound to 
mention the point of hearing, although I was aware what difficulty it would 
occasion, because I w^ satisfied that the House would not wish if there were 
an Official Report, that it should be produced undei' such unfavourable circum- 
stances that it could not be a perfectly accurate report. 



^ 1877. Mr. Illills.} I take it for gi’anted that the evidence which you have 
given about proceedings in France, where they have a Tribune, does not bear 
upon our arrangements here, since we have no Tribune ?— I think it beai’s upon 
them so far as to show the great advantage which a seat near to a speaker 
confers upon any reporter. ^ 

1878. But nothing that we could do here could bring us the same advantages 
which you think exist at Versailles now unless we had a Tribune ? — Not to the 
same extent, undoubtedly. 

1 879. You alluded to the proceedings at Berlin ; is that “ Kammer Cor- 
respondeiiz,” the paper they publish there, an official paper or not?— There is 
an Official Report produced ; it is distinctly official, that is to say, that the short- 
hand writers hold official positions, and have salai-ies from the Government. 

i88o_. Sir Alexander Gordon.] Do the reporters employed by your firm write 
out their own not^ - No, that would delay the proceedings far too much and 
therefore the practice is that clerks who can copy the note should transcribe it 
By that means gi-eater dispatch and economy are obtained in cases where onlv 
shorthand.-writers of the highest qualifications can be employed. It takes six 
or seven hours for a fast writer to write in longhand what is uttered and taken 
dowm in shorthand m one hour. 

evidence we liaye had before us lead us to suppose that 
SnaiS*’' “ewspapers write out their own notes;— I believe they do 

from theirs ?-It is. I mav 
say that the (hfFereuce does not by any means arise from the fact that in writini 
speeches a different kind of shorthand is adopted, nor does it arise from f 
difference m what is technically called the system of “ shorthand ” used bv the 
one 01 the other ; it anses from our arrangement that the same shorthand 
™ter should continue writing without inten-uption as long as possible Sh 
rep^ort"^ ^ convemenoe to Committees, and advantageous for the 

1883 Does it not indicate very great accuracy of work, that the shor+b..,.] 
notes of one writer should he read and written out by another?— The shorthand 
™t„t write with great accuracy and skill, Undoubtedly, for “to* be 

P'l-P'^rs published, for instance, at Marseilles or 

L}ons, do to obtain reports of the debates in the French Assembly ? Nn T 

baie not interested myself really in the renortino- iv, t? 7'j 

France, except so far as the shorthand nL^eitd a^^^ S’-'? 

touches the newspaper press I am very imperfectly informed’upon It 1^0^ 

p^nt t: I -U e^m^ 

tlm/efchlSSan^^^^^^^^^^ ^0 you propose 

would depind enth-ely upon the de^ Pee^wy^ch 
required. I slmuld think it desirable to ke p 2 W 
SIS ent with sufficient dispatch in the production of the St 

ft afternoon, 

Sd^haT^’’'^ certainly, 1 should say. for an hou'.'orSht'an 



1887. Do 
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1887. Do you find reporters for the Committees of the House of Lords as 
-well as for the Committee of this House r — Yes. 

1888. I believe I am correct in stating that the proceedings of a Committee 
of the House of Lords, including speeches by counsel, are printed through the 
night without any correction by the witnesses or counsel r — The proceedings of 
a Committee on a private Bill in either House are printed during the night, and 
are produced the next morning at eight o’clock. 

1 889. Without any correction whatever ? — Without any opportunity for cor- 
rection by anyone. 

1 S90. Is the type broken up then ? — I believe it is in most cases. 

1891. So that there are no means of a witness, or a speaker, making any 
•correction of what he has said ? — I he practice in the case of those Committees 
is for anyone who conceives himself to have been inaccurately reported, or who 
wishes what he said to he altered in any respect, to come before the Committee 
at its meeting the next morning and say so ; that is done when it is considered 
necessary, but the necessity rarely arises. 

1 892. That must he done by a reprint, then, I suppose ? — No, it is not done 
by a reprint, hut the next day’s evidence will contain a question and an answer 
at the beginning, setting right anything that may require to be set right. 

1 893. Then do you see any difficulty in reporting and printing in a similar 
manner speeches delivered in the House of Commons t — There is no physical 
difficulty of any kind. The responsibility would be exceedingly great ; it would 
be of the very utmost importance that the Members should he represented with 
perfect faithfulness and accuracy, and probably the Members themselves would 
desire to have some opportunity of correction, which in that case, I think, it 
would be hardly possible for them to have ; quite impossible, I may say. 

1 804. Would it not be a test of. good speaking if a Member bad his speech 
produced as he said it to a great extent, as these gentlemen who speak before 
-the House of Lords Cbmmittees are obliged to have theirs ?— Perhaps I may he 
afiowed to say, with regard to that, that a shorthand writer in Germany, who 
has had probably as much experience as any other in reporting in some of the 
kingdoms now included in the Empire, and also in the Imperial Parliament, I 
mean Dr. Zeibig, who is also a professor of shorthand, and knows the art better 
probably than any other man, told me that the effect in Germany had been 
decidedly in that direction ; that Members were much more careful about their 
uttei-ance, and the form in which they expressed themselves, when the Official 
Report was introduced than they were before. I believe his chief experience 
was at Dresden ; he could speak of the state of things at various places where 
there were not official reports, and also of the state of things where there were. 

1 895. Therefore the result of an Official Report abroad has been found to be 
to make Members more careful in their speaking ; to make - them study the art 
of speaking more carefully ?- According to the statement of Dr. Zeibig that is 
- ). Of course it is not a matter on which I can say anything. 

1 89b. Mr. Mitchell Henry:] When you speak of the reporters sitting at the 



Table in the present House of Commons, what part of the Table do you refer to ; 
do you mean with their backs to one of the two front benches r -I cannot say 
that I have thought of it sufficiently to he prepared with 
kind. I merely ventm-ed to express an opinion generally from what ^ 
of reporting here and elsewhere, and what has been told to me by o^^ia 
? 1 • - J4- TTrVof oTTow ®>inrt-.bflr)d writer must Know, that 



reporters elsewhere, m fact it is what every shorthand writer must know 
the opportunities of hearing require to be the very best possible H^™g « a 
very important element in the question, and I am able to si^ that even the Bar, 
where l\ave written sometimes for the Hous^ does ™ 



wnere l nave wnnen someumcs ..... " — , v “ , . 

onoortunity with a seat in Paris close to the Tribune. I have not really thought 
exactly what part of the table would he appropnated to the shorthand wntei 

if the House thought fit to assign him a place there. character 

1 So- Then as far as that matter goes, your evidence is of a general character, 
and does not refer to the present House of Commons r— It only professes to be 

to thf-£r the nearer the reporter is Pn* “am the he«^^^^ 
hear-— Yes on the general principle that the shorthand wntei ought always 
to be between the person speaking and the person spoken to, as far as possible. 
1 Sqrrut you a?e not p^ed to say that by any arrangement that could 
0 - 121 . 4 
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■be made in the present House of Commons reporters could be placed at the- 
Table of the House ? — I would not presume to say so. 

1900. I mean you have not formed any idea as to that? — I merely ventured 
to express the opinion that if the House had an Official Report it would be sure 
to want to have as good a one as could be produced^ and that anything that 
could be produced without the very best opportunities of hearing would not be 
as good a report as the House would desire for an Official Report. 

1001. 'M.r. Dunbar^ I think in Versailles the reporters sit close under the 
Tiibune? — Yes; there are two writing at the same time; the one who writes, 
for a two-minutes turn may be said to be underneath ; the stenographe riviseur 
writes more at the side. 

1902. Your reporters who report Committees are on duty the whole day?— - 
Usually. 

1903. Tlie reporter sends away his book every half hour? — Yes. 

1904. And then it is read by clerks ? — By clerks who are accustomed to read 
the shorthand, and who dictate it to writers who write it out; and when the- 
shorthand writer returns home in the afternoon he compares the whole of the 
transcript so produced with his original shorthand, to see that it is accurate 

a process which occupies many hours. 
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Friday, \ 2 th July 18/8. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Colonel Arbuthnot. 

Viscount Crichton. 

Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. William Edward Eorster. 
Sir Alexander Gordon. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry. 

Lord Erancis Hervey. 



Sir Henry T. Holland. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Mills. 

Dr. Lyon Playfaii-. 

Mr. William Henry Smith. 
Mr. Walter. 



The Right Honourable WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, in the Chair. 



The Right Honourable Viscount Eversley (attending b)’' special permission of 
the House of Lords), Examined. 

1905. CkairmanA I think you were Speaker of the House of Commons for The Right Hon. 

many years ago, were you not? — For 18 years. ^ Viscou nt Ev crdexj, 

1906. And during the period you had charge of, and were responsible for, lajoiyig?? 

the "Reporters’ Gallery as well as all others parts of the House ?— I never had ^ 

much trouble with the Reporters’ Gallery, because at that time there were not 

so many reporters as there are now, and the prortncial press was hardly 
represented. 

1907. In point of fact it was before the time of telegi*aphs, I tlunk, was it 
not ? — Precisely. 

1 908. Have you considered the question of official reporting ? — I have ; but 

I cannot say that I think any advantage would be gained by an official 
report ; but on the contrary, I think it would be very disadvantageous to the 
House. . , • • 1 

1909. Might I beg you to state what, in your opinion, would be the principal 

objection to a system of official reporting ? — I may be vreong, but I consider ^ 

that if you have official reporting you must have verbatim reporting ; every- 
thing that goes on in the House must be noted down in detail. The inconve- 
nience of that would be considerable, because if these reports were to^ be 
published on the morning after the debate had arisen there would he no time 

for correction ; and if you give time for correction I am afraid that you will be 
no .better off with official reporting than you are now with ‘‘ Hansard. 

1910 With the great experience that you possess of Parliamentary liie, do 
you think that the influence and authority of Parliament would be increased by 
a verbatim official report of the dehberations of Parliament? No, I think it 
would not. I think the authority of Parliament is mmntained to a great degree 
now by the present system of reporting ; the reports in all the public papers are 
very full and wonderfully accui-ate, and the accuracy really is secm-ed by the 
competition amongst the variety ot newspapers which do repm’t.^ 

1011. Would there be danger, in your judgment, that an ofticial report would 
lead to an absence of the accurate representation, on the whole, of the proceed- 
ings in Parliament which newspapers would give ?— I it would to 

this obiection, that everything would be noted by the official reportei* that 
passed in the House. Very often in debates, as we all know, intemperate 
expressions are used, what we commonly call words of heat, winch m-e much 
better allowed to be forgotten ; those would all- be recorded by the official 

You would not think it possible that discretion should be left to an 
official reporter to omit remarks made in debate which would not conduce to 
the dignity of Parliament ?-Certainly not ; if you have ^ official reporter you 
cannot leave him any discretion; he must report, faithfully what he 

1913. Are you aware of any complaint out of doors as to the sufficiency ot 
the reporting? — No, I never heard any. ^ 

0.T21. S 
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TheRightHon. 1914. Not in your time as Speaker ?— Not in my time. You must rememUer 
Viscount Eversley. that in my time there were not so many reporters, and there was ample space 
7"j - for them in the Reporters’ Gallery. 

1 j uiy 1 »78. ^ ^ ^ Then, speaking for the public out of doors, I understood you to express 

your opinion than an official report is not desirable, and certainly not neces- 
sary r — That is my opinion. 

1 916. Do you consider that there is any occasion far it, so for as Members of 
Pai’liament are concerned r — I think not. 

1917. Your view is that it is not necessary that there should be a record, for 
the satisfaction of Members, of the words which they themselves have uttered ? 
— I am assuming that everything remains as at present ; that you have news- 
papers reporting the debates, as they do now, every day ; and that you have 
also “ Hansard,” in which the Members correct the reports of their own 
speeches, and that would always remain as a record, and a very faithful record, 
of what passed in the House, provided the corrections are not allowed to be too 
numerous. 

1918. Am I coiTect in assuming that your view is that competition between 
newspapers secures independent and, on the whole, accurate reports r — That is 
exactly m)'^ view. 

1919. That “ Hansard,” compiled from the best sources of information which 
the newspapers supply, secures the permanent record which is alone required 
by Parliament ? — Precisely. I am told that there are complaints made at 
present that there is not a sufficient report of the private business of the 
House, or of the proceedings in Committee. All that ought to be supplied by 

Hansard.” 

1920. You are probably aware that, tentatively, an arrangement has been 
made with Mr. Hansard this year, under which he supplies reports of proceed- 
ings in Committee of the House, reports of local Bills, which are debated before 
public business commences, and reports after 12 o’clock, under which, in fact, 
he supplies the deficiencies which have been remarked as existing in the 
reports of the London press ? — I have heard that such an arrangement has 
been made, and 1 think it will supply all the deficiencies that are now com- 
plained of. 

1921. Are you of opinion that it would he possiole to retain official reporters 
in the Hoi^e when strangers are excluded from the House ? — That must depend 
entirely, I think, upon the regulation of the House itself. Of course the House 
has it always in its power to remove everybody, and an occasion certainly might 

" arise wffien an official reporter might be ordered to withdraw. I think that 
must rest entirely with the House. 

1922. But have you considered the question whether inconvenience would 
arise from the exclusion of strangers reporting for the press, and the presence 
of official reporters who would report the proceedings in Parliament for Parlia- 
ment itself? — The withdrawal of strangers must of course be caused by the 
House wishing ite debate to be in secret, and I think that, therefore, the pre- 
sence of any reporter would then be an inconvenience. 

1923. Sir Henry T. BoUand.'] There are two points of view, are there not, 
from which we have to consider that question, that of the public and that of 
the Members? — Precisely. 

1 924. Now the amount of reporting done in the newspapers is a sure test of 
what the public desire, is it not ? — Certainly. 

1925. Because any paper in its own interest would follow the wishes of its 
readers, and if longer reports of the debates were wanted, longer reports of the 
debates \vould be furnished ?— Yes. 

_ 1 926. Therefore, as regards the public, we may assume that they are satisfied 
with the present reports and the summarit^ ? — ^Yes. 

1927. You are also probably aware that if a paper requires a fiiU report of 
some special debate of local interest, it can secure that by an arrangement with 
the reporters ?~I understand such to he the case. 

1928. And also that any paper can secure a full report of the speech of any 
special Member?— Yes. 

1929. Iherefore that has to be considered in judging whether the public 
ai-e satisfied ? — Yes. 

59.^0. Tlien as regards Members, your Lordship is doubtless of opinion that 
a full and accurate report of proceeding in the House should be secured for 
reference in future ? — Yes. 

1931. And 
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1Q31. And may I ask you, from your experience, are you satisfied that The Right Hon. 
“ nSsard’s Dehates ” do secure us that ftJl and sufficiently accurate report for Viaco imt Evm ley 
purposes of reference?— I think that “Hansard’s Debates” do secure such a 



report. 

1932. Mx. Mitchell Henry 7 \ Yoiir Lordship is of opinion that the reporting 
of proceedings in private business, and of proceedings in Committee of the 
House, and also after 12 o’clock, should he supplied by “ Hansard ” ?— Certainly. 

1933- That has inTolved a subvention to “Hansard”; would it not be an 
advantage then that “Hansard” should appear somewha.t more frequently than 
it does now ?— It would be an advantage certainly ; but if Members are to cor- 
rect their speeches, time must be required between the report and the publication 
of the report. , „ . . 

1934. If “ Hansard" were to appear once a week, for instance, would that 
meet your Lordship’s view as to what is necessary ? — Quite, I think. 

1935. With regard to provincial papers, of course there is a great demand 
now^for the admission of provincial papers, pai-ticularly papers in Scotland and 
in Ireland, and in the large towns of the country ; that, I presume, you would 
re'rard as a legitimate demand?— Certainly; but I am not prepared to say how 
it could be complied with ; because the number of papers requiring accommo- 
dation in the gallery has so very much increased since my time, that I do not 
know what accommodation there is in the gaUery for them, 

) 036 But if it is a legitimate and proper demand on the part of the public, 
it is a demand which we may hope that the House wiU be able to supply ?— 

W^Mr. Dwiim-.] I think that in your Lordship’s time there were no 
country papers represented in the gallery !— I do not rentember any. 

1038 Colonel In the event of its being decided that an official 

report is requisite, do you think that the newspapers should be allowed to con- 
tinue to have their own reporters in the gallery ; or should they be compelled 
to use the official report, or such part of the official report as they might desire f 
I think it would be a great misfortune if yoii mterfered with the newspapei 

"^'^'intO^Sir^le.raTiiier Gordon:] With reference to the question just asked you, 
it hi been stated by, I think, most of the newspaper proprietors who have been 
before us, that the publication of an official report would in no way inteifere 
with the reporting for public newspapers ; it has been stated, for instance, by 
the gentlemen who appeared on behalf of the “ limes, and on behalf of some 
of tffii other leading newspapers, that an official report 

in their report ; hut that does not agree with your opinion, if I understand you 
Svhtly ?Tam not prepared to say what would be its effect ; my own opimon 
is that it would be wry undesirable if it interfered with the reporting m the 

’'TSo^Tundeistood you to say that “Hansard” compiled from the best 
sources that is to say, from the best newspapers, was a suffiaent puhhcation of 
of for the use.of the House 1 -Yes ; ft - ^ 

cord of what passes in Parliament; it is veiy seldom quoted, hut -wlten it is 
quoted ft is gmeraUy found to he accm-ate, because Members have had the 

"’’rorByLTaW-il* ^Members shouldbe at the ti-o^le ofcorrect- 
ine their sneeohes =— That I thinlc depends very much upon themselves. If 

'’’To°uo''But does not the system of a private individual selecting from such 

aay tBat 

S^LfimpoluSSr^^^^^ feXbates with perfect 

fafrness, without reference to his mterest m the subject. 

0.121. 
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1944. But that is matter of opinion on the part of an individual ? —Certainly. 

1945. What I may think fair another man may think unfair, according to 
our political bias? — Yes. 

1946. I think you said that the public were satisfied with the present report- 
ing arrangements ; hut we have it in evidence that the provincial public, as repre- 
sented by their press, is very much dissatisfied with it? — Tarn not aware of that. 

1947. And the object of many of the witnesses has been to obtain greater ac- 
commodation for the provincial press ; do you think that a fair demand on the part 
of the provincial public ?— It would be almost impossible, I suppose, to provide 
for all the provincial press ; but I think a fair selection might be made, so that 
there should be a general representation of the press throughout the country. 

1948. Would a means of giving the provincial public that accommodation 
be obtained by giving any what they call press associations the same accommo- 
dation that the London press has ? — I am not prepared to say that. I did not 
know till two days ago of the existence of press associations. 

1 94a. Your experience is anterior to the present state of things ? — Yes, I am 
speaking very much upon recollections of what occurred 20 years ago. 

1950. Mr. We have had evidence as to an arrangement made with 

Mr. Hansard about the publication of proceedings of the House in Committee 
and proceedings on Private Bills, in respect of which there is a subsidy made 
to Mr. Hansard ; that will involve, of course, some delay in the publication of 
the proceedings in Committee and the proceedings on Private Bills ; that is to 
say, I presume it would be delayed till the time when it may be possible to 
bring out Hansard’s numbers. 1 wish to ask you whether you think that any 
practical inconvenience will result from that delay in those reports which will 
come out some days after the daily papers’ report of the other proceedings in 
Parliament ?— I presume that there will always be some delay in the production 
of Hansard’s reports, because of the time it would take to enable Members to 
correct then- speeches. I should not think that that delay, to which you allude 
would operate unfairly in any way, or that it would be inconvenient in any way 
to the House. I look upon “ Hansard ” as more like a Parliamentary history 
than anything else. I think the debates in the newspapers are very fairly and 
accurately given, and in a very short space of time, so that almost everybody is 
in possession of all that has happened in the House on the previous day. I 
look upon the value of ‘ Hansard to be this : you want some record, a faithful 
record of what passes in the House when thei’e is no exciting question before 
it, when there is no question which would lead to the newspapers reporting it 
in extenso ; and if “ Hansard” will supply that, I think you have all that you 
want, and you do not want an official reporter at all; and by that means you 
escape the responsibility which the House would incur if it employed an 
official reporter. ^ ^ 

1951. And you think with reference to those two portions of the reportino- 
which I alluded to, namely, the Reports of Committees of the House, and the 
Reports on Private Bills, that practically no inconvenience would reLlt from 
that delay? — I think that, practically, no inconvenience would arise 

1 052. Do you think that it is an advantage under the present system when 
we have no official reporter, that there is some competition between the’ news 
papers in giving reports of proceedings in Parliament; do you think that an 
advantage results to the public from that competition ?— A very great advantao-e. 

I think that the competition of the newspapers is the great security that wu 
Jiave tor accuracy of reporting. ^ 

^ 953 - -A-nd that that advantage would be to some extent interfered with bv 
the creation of an official report ? — Certainly. ^ 

1954. C/wiroicui,] I am asked by an honom-able Member to put this question 
to you : has yoin- Lordship ever heard any complaints of inaccuracy in reports 
of speeches and evidence given before Committees of the House of Lords 
which are printed during the night without any correction by the speakers or 
witnesses, and delivered the following morning at 9 o’clock .-—I Lve never 
lieai^ any coiriplaints of inaccuracy ; I have sometimes seen slight inaccuracies 
m those printed reports of evidence given before Committees, but not any 
gi-eat inaccuracy, or any inaccuracy that anybody could complain of But 
there are great facilibes for reporting evidence given before Committees 
which do not exmt in the House itself. The one is done in a comparatively 
smaU room, and the other is done m a large room, where it is difficult to 
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1 9,')5. So that you would draw a great distinction between the report of a Tlie lUght Hon. 
speech made in Parliament by a speaker from his own seat, and that of evidence Yiscounc Evemley. 
given at a table, with the eai' of the reporter close to the witness who is giving 12 July 1878. 
that evidence • — Certainly. 



Sir John Rose, Bart., k.c.m.g., called in; and Examined. 

19.56. Chairman^] I think you were a Member of the Canadian Parliament SirJ. iJose.Bari., 
for many years, and held office in the Government of Canada ? — ^Yes, for a 
good many years. 

19-57' you be kind enough to state to the Committe what the practice is 
as to reporting the proceedings of Parliament in Canada ? — I have noted down 
briefly an answer to the question which you were kind enough to send me as 
to the present state of Parliamentary reporting there, and I daresay it will be 
the shortest way if I read the substance of what has taken place. In Canada 
there has been a kind of semi-autboritative report for some years, but it is still 
experimental rather than otherwise. It cannot be said to be exactly 
official, its aim being to fulfll the purpose that Hansard does here, namely, pre- 
serving the substance of the debates in a convenient form for reference, 
although in Canada they likewise deliver a number of copies to Members for 
gratuitous distribution, and also supply a considerable number free to local 
newspapers, societies, &c. The metropolitan press of Canada, by which 
I mean the papers of two or three of the larger cities, by arrangement among 
themselves, have for a good many years furnished admirable reports of all 
debates of general interest, which are transmitted by telegraph from the House, 
and appear in these papers in extenso next morning. In matters of local concern 
the reports are, perhaps, less extended than the special interests affected would 
desire, although much fuller than they are here. The proposal to have the 
debates printed in a form to serve as a permanent record naturally found support 
on the part of Members who were less fully reported than they desired. It was 
strengthened by the argument (I think an unfounded one) that the reports^ of 
the papers which gave the debates in extenso were more or less tinged with 
party bias, and also that in local matters (which in Canada are relatively more 
important) they were not as ample as was necessary. Another argument was, 
that speeches in Canada, as in the legislatures of most new countries, 
necessarily longer, being often largely made up of facts and figures, containing 
information of value to the country, but difficult of access owing to the less 
perfect and mature statistical returns, and which it required the industry of the 
Members to produce in a readible shape. Under these and other influences 
various plans were suggested from time to time since 1870. I may add that 
there was a special report of the debates preceding Confederation, but that was 
altogether an exceptional thing ; the importance of the subject was considered 
to justify the House in authorising a special report of the debates that might 
affect opinion in the various provinces as regarded coming into Confederation 
or not ; but it was a special report on the question of Confederation only. These 
plans all encountered considerable opposition ; they have not been uniform, 
and they have only existed from Session to Session. It was at first proposed by 
the joint Committee of both Houses on printing that the work should be 
done by contract, and a person who furnished Parliamentary reports for his 
own newspaper was selected, it being supposed that the reports used by the 
press might be utilised in making up the “Hansard,” and thus save expense. 

It was proposed that 2,000 copies should be furnished; that Members shomd 
have six hours to revise their speeches, but that in order to give the reports 
a popular character, and enable, the distribution to be made before the nitej’est 
of the debate passed away, publication should take place within 36 hours 
very. This proposal was, however, negatived by the House, and m a 

second one was made, that the Speaker, in conjunction with the Committee 
which regulates the internal economy of the House, should take measures to 
have the debate officially recorded ; but this also ultimately fell to the groun . 

However, in 1874, I think, a recommendation was adopted, though not without 
division, in favour of procuring by contract 2,500 copies of reports similar to 
“ Hansard,” at an estimated expense, including translation, of about 2,5UU 10 

3,000 1., and the following rules were prescribed by the Joint Committee or tne 
0. 1 2 1 . S3 ^ 
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Sir J. Ho.c, Bart., two Houses 1 ( I .) That the contractor for the reporting should keep a book, in 
K.C.M.G. ^Mch an entry shall be made of the copy sent to the printer, the hour at which 

such copy is sent, the receipt of the copy to be acknowledged by the printer 

32 July 1878 . received. (2.) That the contractor for the reporting he responsible for 

a fair and impartial summary of the debates, for a prompt deUvery of copy ; and 
that the contractor for the printing be held responsible for aecmate proof 
reading according to copy. (3.) That no written speeches be received by the 
• contractor for the reporting. (4.) That Members shall be allowed to make any 
verbal corrections in the report of their speeches as they first appear in sheet 
form (I may • add that it was intended to have a certain number of copies dis- 
tributed in sheet form and a certain number of bound copies), such correction 
not to involve any variation of idea or sentiment, or any lengthening of their 
remarks. These corrections being intended for the book form of the reports 
cannot be entertained unless made on the same day as the reports are dehvered 
at the post office (this was afterwards extended to 24 hours) . The Committee 
further recommend the follnvring as the basis of distribution, both of sheets and 
bound volumes : Daily sheets— Members of House of Commons, five copies each, 
1,030; Members, Senate,, one copy each, 80; Privy Council, 13; Press, 400; 
Reporters, 30 ; Reser\'e,47; total, 1,600. Bound volumes — Members of House of 
Commons, two copies each, 412 ; Members, Senate, one copy each, 80 ; Privy 
Council, six ; Departmental, 20, maldng 518 ; Library and Reserve, 82 ; total, 
600. This system it appears by the Paihamentary journals was but tentative 
also, and next Session a new plan was adopted, apparently by the Commons 
alone, under which the work was to be done by a staff of reporters 
appointed by the Committee, and who should have the qualification necessary 
to “revise and condense the speeches, and preserve their sense, tone, and spirit.” 
Any corrections proposed by .Members were to be subject to the approval of the 
Committee, and to be made before the report was in type. It will thus be seen 
that Canada has rather aimed at securing something like “ Hansard” than an 
exact official report. Some of the objections to verbatim reports which 
exist here were felt there, although there were wants to he supplied in 
Canada which either do not exist in England, or, if they do, are supplied by 
the press and by the abundance and cheapness of statistical reports, which are 
by no means as great there as they are here. It will also be seen that a large 
proportion of the copies were intended for free distribution among the local pre^ 
in Canada. There are a great many small papers there in remote districts 
which could not afford to send reporters or even to get the debates by tele- 
graph ; and the gratuitous distribution was doubtless to give facilities for pre- 
pai'ing a summary for their readers, and to enable them to keep a permanent 
memorial of the debates. One of the objections felt there, as here, was the 
question of privilege ; another question, the tendency it would have to prolong 
the debates and to give a forensic rather than a business character to the House. 
The comparatively limited use that could be made of the copies when circu- 
lated was also felt, because it was impossible to issue them until the general 
public had read all they wanted to read in the newspapers. Their interest once 
satisfied could not be revived, and I believe also the opinion that the debates 
were all the better for being subject to an aesthetic process in the Reporters’ 
Gallery was generally accepted. In other words, the system which Canada has 
been trying to establish is very much what “ Hansard ” has long provided here ; 
they have aimed to have a publication of the nature of “ Hansard," but nothing 
more ; and iu order to effect this, they have found it necessary to do it at the 
public expense, which I am informed is now about 3,700 1., and that some 
2,500 copies are distributed gi’atuituously. It was felt that to have exact 
official reports, for which Members could be held responsible, you must give 
them an opportunity of revising , their speeches. Those Members who would 
naturally speak most frequently, and whose speeches would necessarily be of 
most importance, riz. Members of the Government, coiiid not, from the pressing 
character of their official duties give any time to revision ; and it seemed, there- 
fore, impossible to ensure the approval, as regards a most important part of the 
debates by these Members, of the accuracy of the reports. It may, perhaps, be 
interesting to the Committee, as an evidence of the views of public men in 
Canada, if I quote the language of two of the oldest and most experienced Mem- 
bers of the House, sitting, however, on opposite sides ; I mean Sir John 
McDonald and Mr. Holton. Mr. Holton, who has been for 30 odd years a 
Member of the House, states in the Session of 1876, when the Committee brought 
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in a Report in favour of the continuance of the Report for another Session^ str J. Rose, Bart., 

“ I believe that the majority of the House are opposed to the continuation of k.c.m.g. 

“ the ‘ Hansard.’ If I were not of that opinion, certainly I would not assume 
‘‘the responsibility of taking the course I am now pmsuing. With reference to 
“the manner in which the reporter have discharged theii’ duties, I have no fault 
“ whatever to find. I think that these duties have been fairly and faithfully per- 
“ formed. I strove with others for many yeai’S to have this system tried. It has 
“ been tried, and to my judgment, it is a failure. We are better without than 
“with it; and I think that this is the present sense of the House.” Sii* John 
hIcDonald takes the contrary view, and speaks as foUow'S : “ My honourable 
“friend says he feels that the majority of the House are against the ‘ Hansard.’ 

“ I beg leave to differ with him, and to say I believe thatw^hen the H<juse meets 
“ next Session, the majority will be found to be in favour of its continuance. The 
“ country is in favour of it, and will not be willing to give it up. This will be a 
“ retrograde step in respect of a most important subject. I am convinced, now 
“the countiy has had the advantage of an officialrecord,itwill insist on its con- 
“ tinuance. The people have a right to have a report of the debates of their 
“ representatives which has some official character, and which is not tainted by 
“ the supposed political proclivities of the different newspapers, which would 
“ otherwise be the sole repositories of the proceedings of this House.” There is 
no doubt that party feeling runs higher there than here, but my individual 
opinion is that the debates have been very fairly and impartially reported. 

Now and again there might be a little prominence given to the views of par- 
ticular persons. I think that is all that I have to say generally as regards 
Canada ; and I will give a'brief summary now of what I believe to be the condi- 
tion of things in the United States. 

1 938. The Committee would be glad to hear it ; wiU you favour us with it ? 

— As regards the United States, there exists an official verbatim record of the 
debates and proceedings in Congress. The debates were originally published 
in a paper called the “National Intelligencer,” which was almost entirely 
devoted to them ; they were afterwards done by contract by the “ Congressional 
Globe;” but in 1873, I think it was (it might have been a year earlier or 
later). Congress undertook the work itself appointing official reporters, the 
publishing being done in the Congressional Printing Office which is a very 
large establishment, as you are aware. There are five official reporters for 
each House, and I learn that of the daily, or sheet edition, some 6,000 copies 
are supplied gratis to Members of the Congress, and about 3,300 more either 
furnished to the departments, or sold. About 7,000 of a bound edition ai-e also 
supplied, mostly to Members of Congress. The public may buy them at a cost 
of about 10 dollars per copy for the long, and five dollars for the short Session ; 
but 1 leam that comparatively few copies are actuaUy. purchased. The cost 
varies according to the length of the Session ; some Sessions terminating, as the 
Committee are aware, in March and some in August. The appropriation in 
1877 for printing was 100,000 dollars, and the reporting amounts, I am 
informed, to about 25,000 dollars in each House; say 150,000 dollars, or 
30,000 1. sterling in all. I learn that the cost last Session of the printing did 
not amount to so much, only, I think, to about 85,000 dollars. 

1CJ 5Q. Will you state, for the information of the Committee, the length of 
the. Session in which it cost 85,000 dollars Prom November to about three 
weeks ago, I think. 

5960. The six months, do you mean ?— There was a considerable interval; 
they had a longer holiday than usual, i shall probably get the details soon. 

I am informed that the appropriation has been about 100,000 dollars every 
year and it may fairly be estimated that the expenditure has not come much 
shortof the appropriation; and the salaries of the reporters are about 5,000 
dollars each, there being five reporters for each House. 

1961 Sir Henry T. Holland. \ Putting a dollar at wbat Four shillings and 
one penny or 4 2 d. The gentleman who gave these figures to me has very 

great experience, and he says xhat tbe cost of the reporting m each House is 
about 25,000 dollars, in addition to the printing. i . .-u 

1962. Chairman:] For a Session of about four to five months, takmg tPe 
actual sitting ?— The Session that goes into August is longer. They usuaUy meet 
on the 1 St Monday of December and sit until the heginnmg oi August during tlie 
long Sessions. It will be seen from an inspection of the .publication ot which i 
have spoken, that it is not only a record of the debates, but of every proceeding 
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Sir J. Rose, Bart., 
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12 July 1878. 



in Congress ; of the Members present ; of every petition presented ; of every 
notice, vote, Bill, message, and document read or laid before it, I daresay the 
Committee are familiar with the character of it ; and it contains nearly all the 
information and matter supplied to Members and the public here in the form 
of separate Parliamentary Papers, and of the Votes and Proceedings. I may 
add, also, that it is a sort of Dod’s and Vacher’s publications combined; 
it gives the Members’ names, tbeir ages, their resiliences, and their particular 
opinions. Then there are a great many matters which are supplied by 
these informal publications here which ai*e found in the “ CongressionM 
Record” ; and also information as to all the foreign legations in Washington, 
and a great deal of other matter which does not properly appertain to the 
proceedings of Paadiament, but which is useful there. But as bearing on 
the origin and continued existence of the “ Congressional Record,” the pecu- 
liai* circumstances of the United States are to be tept in mind. The whole 
government of that country is practically a le^slative one ; the Members of 
the Government have no seats in either House, having executive functions 
only. There are, comparatively, few questions of general interest and still 
fewer of foreign policy which newspapers would find it worth while to report 
at great length. » Local and sectional affairs mainly engage their attention, 
but these are of great diversity and importance, and what may deeply interest 
one state or region has often comparatively little interest elsewhere. The 
question of Chinese immigration, for example, is a vital one to California, 
hut it is confined to that State. The debates in Congress have rarely been 
reported by the press in America at anything like the same length as those of 
the English Parliament by the press here, a fact which is due, perhaps, in part 
to the causes I have mentioned, namely, the immense variety of sectional 
interests in localities very remote from each other which almost wholly engross 
its attention. It must also be borne in mind that the character of the debates 
there is very different from those in the House of Commons. The speeches are 
often more like essays, containing information difficult of access in the Member’s 
state or distiict, and are addressed less to the Assembly than to the Member’s 
constituents. Then in America appropriations of money may originate with 
any member of Congress, and items may be added to or reduced. In a country 
where local improvements are very important, and the grants for them corres- 
pondingly large, discussions on such subjects have naturally a keen interest, and 
the efforts of the member are closely watched by his constituents. These local 
elements and interests are aggravated by the fact that the members are them- 
selves local, being elected, as the Committee are aware, from their own district. 
Then there is no metropolitan press at Washington, as in London, and even if 
there were it would be impos.'ible for it, however enterprising, to give as much 
space to the varied local discussions, and the documents affecting them, as their 
importance really merited. Nor must it be lost sight of that there is a distinct 
class in the United States who adopt politics as an occupation, and that a posi- 
tion or reputation in Congress is a stepping-^tone not only to a position in the 
Federal Government or Legislature, but to every State office, and that speeches 
are^ often made in Congress as much with the purpose of influencing State 
politics and elections as for any other object. The influences and condition of 
things I have alluded to all operate on the minds of Members to favour a 
system of formal reports, and a liberal distribution among their constituents of 
copies, as well as of the Congressional documents they contain, at the public 
expense. The speeches ai-e generally carefully revised by the leading members 
of Congress, often written beforehand, and sometimes printed without being 
delivered at afi, as they may be with the leave of the House, a leave which, to 
save time, it is generally ready to grant ; but the practice leads to the evil of 
great prolixity, as well as the dissemination of facts and ai'guments which must 
rem^ mr a time unanswered. Another inconvenience, which sometimes arises, 
is a doubt whether the con-ections proposed by Members are really in harmony 
mth the words used in the House. The official reports ai’e delivered to the 
clerk, and if any question arises it must ultimately be referred by him to the 
bpeaker, on whom is thus entailed a responsible and onerous duty. It would, 
however, I presume, hardly be a possible thing for Members of the Government 
here, under the constant pressure of ministerial, as well as Parliamentary 
duti^, to .revise their speeches ; and, therefore, as regards them, no official 
report could be pointed to as accurate. Official verbatim reports may suit 
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in some countries, but here they would, I think, hardly be possible, and even if Sir J. Rose, Bart., 
possible, would produce far from an unmixecl advantage, and they would entail k.c.m.o. 
great inconvenience. If the experience of other countries with representative „ 

institutions of a popular chai-acter is any guide to opinion, I believe that it would 
lengthen the debates, and not operate, as some imagine, as a deteiTent to unne- 
cessary speaking. The reporte would not, I tliink, be used by the public at 
large who would still rely on the prompter reports of the newspapers, and they 
would only be valuable as a convenient record for occasional reference. I am 
assuming that an official report and its distribution at the public expense would 
not interfere with the present fullness of the newspaper reports. If it did I 
should consider it a great evil, for it is impossible that Parliamentary intelli- 
gence can reach the public at lai’ge except through the press. Few men would, 
as a rule, take up “ Hansard ” to peruse a debate two or three days old, even if it 
were given to them, and still fewer would buy it in an isolated form for the 
purpose of reading only those debates. 

1963. I understand you to say that the practice in Canada is to give a 
summary only, and not a verbatim report ? — Clearly so. I cannot give the 
Committee the last reports which were adopted by the Commons House of Par- 
liament in Canada in reference to their improved system, but I believe they 
practically amount to what I have summarised in ray evidence. 

1964. And that the aim of the Canadian House of Commons was to obtain 
the nearest possible approximation to the Hansard ” which we have in 
England } — Quite so. 

1965. Recognising the fact that “ Hansard” does not pretend to be an official 
report or a verbatim report ? — Quite so. 

1966. And 1 gathered from you just now, that looking at the condition of 
this country, with the very intimate acquaintance which you possess of Parlia- 
mentary practice here, you entertain a strong opinion against official reporting, 
or verbatim reporting, as far as the British Parliament is concerned ? — I think, 
to carry it out, you would have to alter the genius of the House of Commons 
and the mode of conducting business ; I mean if you are to have a thorough 
complete official report, such as exists in America, or, I am told, in some other 
countries. I should consider it a great evil if the press did not continue to 
report Parliamentary proceedings, and I think that they do it now at as great 
length as the public are inclined to make use of. Considering that telegraphic 
communication has brought us into such intimate contact with the affairs of 
all parts of the world, I tffink that there is as much space devoted to Parlia- 
mentary reports as the public at large are inclined to use. 

1967. Do I rightly understand you that you would prefer to leave the 
measure of the information to be given to the public at large to the apprecia- 
tion on the part of competing newspapers of the demands of the public rather 
than to supply a report from day to day on the authority of Parliament itself ? 

— I am not, of course, aware of the extent to which there is any foundation 
for the complaints as to the imperfect nature of the reports of the proceedings 
of Parliament in reference to local matters, or the proceedings of the House in 
Committee ; but assuming, as I think to be the case, that it were possible to 
supply any want which experience might have shown in reference to those two 
matters, I certainly should leave things very much as they are, keeping 

Hansard ” as a record of the substance of what takes place in Parliament, and 
if possible devising some means by which perhaps a larger amount of informa- 
tion as to what takes place in Committee of the House and with reference to 
local measures could be given. 

1968. I understood you to say that the Canadian “Hansard” was set on foot 
in the first instance with a view to the great importance of the questions which 
were before the Canadian Parliament at that time, those relating to confedera- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1 969. I apprehend that you have there no newspapers which occupy at all 
the position of the older newspapers in this country ; in Canada there are 
powerful and important newspapers, hut they do not occupy the position of our 
older newspapers, do they ? — To remove any misapprehension with reference 
to the Confederation Debates, I ought to repeat that the debates of which the 
Canadian Parliament authorised the publication then, were confined exclusively 
to the question of confederation ; they were not debates on the general affairs 
that took place in the House, but merely with reference to that single matter. 
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. As r^ards the position of the newspapers, the three or four leading news- 
papers now have, I believe, come to an arrangement among themselves to 
produce one report, and it is done at great length, a nd I think very accurately. 
For instance, the “ Toronto Globe,” the “Montreal Herald,” and the “Mail” 
and “Gazette,” may unite among themselves to have a common staff of 
reporters ; and I think the reporting is done with great impartiality, and 
very great accuracy. 

1970. Asa matter of fact there is very little competition in reporting in 
Canada itself? — It is confined to three or four of the leading papers in Montreal 
and Toronto. 

1971. Would it be right to say that there was no foundation whatever for the 
impression that there is a colour to the reports which appear in those news- 
papers, or in other newspapers in Canada?— My own experience is rather against 
it, but I know how high party spirit sometimes runs there, and Members who are 
more of party men than I was have made complaints that they were less per- 
fectly reported than the Members whose views were in harmony with the 
particular newspaper in which the reports appeared. I have not heard many 
complaints of unfair reporting or of mis-reporting, but I have heard occasional 
complaints of imperfect reporting. 

1 972. Have you heard any such complaints with reference to the proceedings 
of Parliament in this country ? — None whatever of unfairness. 

1973. The impression left upon your mind, then, is that, on the whole, a fair 
report of the proceedings of Parliament is given in the newspapers : — I have 
never heard otherwise than that it was done with the greatest accuracy and 
very great impartiality. 

1974. That could hardly be said, I suppose, of the United States ? — I think 
not. But, as you are aware, the press of Washington is comparatively unim- 
portant as compared with that of New York, or Philadelphia, or any of the 
larger towns, and there is no local metropolitan press there wliich corresponds 
to the press here. 

1 975. There is no press which concerns itself with the interests of the United 
States as a whole r — Not of general circulation. 

1976. And, therefore, which would feel it to be its duty, or to its interest, to 
report the proceedings of Congress as a whole ? — No. 

^977' There is, therefore, no record of the proceedings of Congress, as a 
whole, apart from the “Congressional Globe,” or “ Record,” which is published 
with the authority of Congress ?-^There is really none, no adequate one. 

TT adequate publication of the deliberations of the Legislatm*e in the 

United States, excepting that of the “ Record ” ?— That is so. It originally 
began with the “Globe,” afterwards the “Congressional Reporter,” and now 
the official paper which Mr. Forster has, at this moment, in his hand. 

1979. So that the two countries, Great Britain and the United States, are not 
at all parallel in that respect? — Not at all; in no respect in regard to the 
publication of the reports of the debates of the Legislatures. 

1980. Mr. Mills:] Your evidence, I think, applies, in reference to Canada, 
to the proceedings of the Dominion Parliament r— Entirely so. 

Can you tell us whether any arrangements at all are made in the 
Provincial Le^slatees for an official report I think not. I am sure there is 
wnieh is the most populous and most important of the provinces 
O' Uomhhon; ttere are none in Quehec, and I think none in any of the 
^ provinces. Ihere may possibly be some arrangement to preserve the 
rep^ of the press, but there is no official report in any of them as far as I 

^ Parliament (in the year 1 874) in reference 

reporting there ; it is stated that “ A contract 
reporting is awarded every year by the Government. This 
deWe? connected with reporting and publishing the 

arrana-emehts -with ^ engages his own assistance, and enters into his own 
d w* ! newspapers ; his contract usually ohHging him to furnish 
ODTOsitiL*” to at least too leading journals, one Government, and one 

exEts nowin NovJ«^ fU us whether, so far as you know, that arrangement 
of to accept that as an accurate 

and I am sure tint ooJ ™ ^ things in Nova Scotia without further inquiiy ; 

y reports that are authorised there must be of an extremely 
•' - limited 
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limited and restricted kind. They would have, come under eye in some Sir J. Rose, Bart., 
form, I think, if they had been of any gi-eat length or importance. k.c.m.g. 

1983. You have told us that a special aiTangement was made in reference to 12 July 1878. 
reporting the debates in Canada on the confederation question ; was there no 

other special arrangement like that made for reporting, besides that with 
reference to the confederation ? — Not in Canada. I am not sui’e that on the 
occasion of the union of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, in the time of 
Lord Sydenham, with a view of influencing public opinion, and giving the public 
a proper means of forming their own judgment as to the advantage of an union, 
there was not some ofiicial report; but I cannot charge my memory at the 
moment ; I think not. 

1984. May it be taken that the sum which you have stated as the cost is 
now the arrangement in Canada? — The latest information I have is, that it was 
from Session to Session. 

1985. I think you said that now the Canadian new’spapers (and you men- 
tioned the “Toronto Globe” and other newspapers) make an aiTangement 
between themselves to have a common system of reporting ; did I understand 
you to say that ?— Yes, they did so, and I think the practice continues still, 
because I see reports of the same sense, and almost in the same words in all 
the leading papers. 

1986. Have you heard any objection raised to what are called identical 
reports resulting from that common an’angement between the newspapers in 
Canada r — No, none whatever ; on the contraiy, I have heard an argument 
in favour of its being evidence of its impartiality and fairness ; that the best 
men on tlie staff of the various papers take their turn in the Reporters’ Gallery, 
it being for a common object. 

1987. Would those reports so furnished or arranged for by the different 
newspapers furnish reports, say to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and to all 
the provinces which ai-e comprised in the Canadian Dominion now ; would they 
supply all those provinces? — All those papers circulate largely in all the provinces, 
and of course the local press would take their own summary from these papers 
which appear from day to day ; and I have been told, though I cannot assert 
it from my own knowledge, that the smaller newspapers in the remoter districts 
take their summar}'^ more from the reports of the daily press than from the 
copies of the authorised reports which are sent to them, and which rarely reach 
them in time for the publication of their own local papers. 

1988. With reference to the United States, I think you said that practically 
there was no metropolitan press worthy of the name at Washington ? — ^That 



1989. Now with reference to the other States, with reference, for instance, 
to New Y’ork and Philadelphia, and the States of the Union generally, are there 
now any. newspapers that you know of that give full reports of the proceedings 
in Confess ? — Not of the proceedings in Congress. I think the debates in those 
papers occupy but a comparatively small space ; the debates of the Assembly of 
the State of New York are given, I think, at greater length in the New York 
papers than the debates in Congress when they ai-e sitting together, because 
the matters are of more local interest to the readers. 

1000. The newspapers in the different States report the proceedmgs of the 
State Legislatures but not those of the Legislature at Washington, in fact Ihey 
report the former to a greater extent, undoubtedly. 

iqqi. Anybody in the United States who wants to have a full report 
of what takes place in Congress depends, in fact, upon the official report . He 
does. 



1QQ2. Which, as I undevstand you, has no sale at all?— I think it lias^ery 
little sale ; it is offered at a very moderate price ; but the mformation, which X 
derive from gentlemen connected with Washington, is, that there ^e very few 
copies indeed sold. There may he occasional copies purchased by Mahers 
for distrihution among their own constituents in excess of those which are 



^ 700 ^ 'uT Walter:] The volume which I hold in my hand, and which is 
entided “ Debates of the House of Commons of the Domnuon of Cmada I 
think renresents what you call the semi-autlioritative report of the ousmess of 
r^hoteSon, Is far’^as the House of Commons in Canada is concerned r- 



I think so. 
0.121. 



T 2 



1994. I see 
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1994. I see it runs from the lltE of February to the 12 th of April, two 
months ? — Ye.s. 

1995. What length are the reports of the other House, the Senate ; is there a 
similar report for that ? — There is a report. May I ask whether that volume 
is one of the reports which took place under a joint Committee on printing? 

1996. This appears to be a report of the House of Commons only? — Then 
the Report of the Proceedings of the Senate would be not as large, but a very 
considerable size. 

3997. Does two months constitute the usual length of time of the Session? 
— I tMnk three months generally would be nearer the duration of the Dominion 
Parliament. 

1998. And therefore this is, in fact, a shorter record than even “ Hansard ?” 
— Undoubtedly it is. 

1999. This being one volume for two months, “Hansard” would be five 
volumes for five months, about ? — It would. 

2000. Nearly as thick as this volume? — Very nearly. 

2001. What are the usual hours ; the House meets at 3 in the afternoon, 
does it not ? — Yes. 

2002. And how late does it generally sit?— Very much the same hours as 
the House of Commons here; they meet at 3 and sit till 1, 2 , or 3 in the 
morning. 

2003. Do they ever sit through the night?— They have occasionally done so, 
and I think this very last Session. 1 remember once the House sat three days 
and three nights almost without a break. 

2004. Up to what hour is it found practicable to report the speeches for the 
press in Canada ? — I should say that midnight might be taken as a fair time. 
There are, of course, cases where an important debate goes on very much later 
and in those instances a special addition would be made to the staff of reporters! 

2005. But in case the newspapers are unable to give an account of the 

business of the day’s work in consequence of the lateness of the hour, do they 
continue it the following day ?— They do, the next day. ^ 

2006. There is nothing actually lost ?— There is nothing lost ; but I ought to 
add that the debates generally appear next morning, and in a very full form 
indeed, no matter how late the House sits ; the telegraphing there is cheap, and 
the distances are great, and the wires are used almost entirely for the purpose of 
reporting ; the sheets are sent off at once as the debates go on. 

2007. With respect to the identical reports to which you have referred I 
presume that it is entirely optional with the newspapers how far they should 
avail themselves of that identical report, or whether one should give it at 

gi’eater length or another shorter, according to their respective interests ? 

Entirely so ; the arrangement is confined probably to two or three of the 
lea^ng newspapers ; hut there is room in the Reporters’ Gallery for the provin- 
cial press, ^d they may send off their own reports as they please ; and, as a 
matter of fact. Members are frequently reported by the reporters of the press 
for papeis in their locality when any subject of special local interest engages 
the attention of the House. 



-^rhuthnot.'] You spoke of the contractor for the report in the 
Canadian Pa^ament ; to whom is he responsible for the accuracy of the report ? 

2009. But is he under the jurisdiction of the Speaker of the House 5 — The 
contract is entered into, I think, by a joint Committee of both Houses and he 

Speakers of both Houses for the proper 

to the press in the Canadian Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and in the Umted States, very large and convenient ?— A difficulty arose 
when these debates were authorised in the Canadian House of S,rmons as to 
where the official reporters, or the reporters who were to report the debates in the 
th Sd b™ rtS -a eventually it was allowed'as a“lTthal 
^ ® ^ Session, until it was seen how 

in the ReTorter^GaUe?^ reporterf i\he‘^S 

hX:; Mr. MackLTe SXdlToUt ^ 

should 
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•sEould be; Sir John M‘Donald objected to any one being on the floor of the 
House excepting the Members and theofficers of the House ; but, as a compro- 
mise, and in order not to raise objections to trying the experiment, the clerk’s 
table was lengthened, and a couple of reporters were allowed to sit there for one 
Session. 

2011. How soon are the semi-official Canada reports ready for circulation 

after the speeches have been made ? — Theoretically they ought to be so within 
36 hours, but practically I believe they are not ready so soon ; it may be one, 
two, or three days ; it would depend a great deal upon the length of the 
debates, I should think. • 

2012. Then except for the purpose of reporting in individual local cases, they 
■are comparatively useless to the press of the country ? — I think so, except to 
some of the remote local press who may make use of them for the purpose of 
giving a summary of the reports. 

2013. But if they do not appear for nearly two days after the speeches have 
been delivered, they would hardly be of any use for the daily press? — No, not 
-for the daily press ; but many of the small ne\vs]>apers in the country parts of 
Canada are only published weekly ; and it would depend a great deal upon 
whether the local weekly paper was supplied beforehand by the other papers 
with which it exchanged, or whether the official report came to hand first, which 
they would use. 

2014. Do you know whether in the United States the newspapers obtain their 
reports through the instrumentality of press agencies ? — I think most of the 
leading papers in the United States have their own representatives, and their 
•own offices at Washington, and I tliink their own reporters as well ; more for 
the purpose of correspondence, I think, than reporting. 

2015. You spoke, in the paper which you were good enough to read, about 
the question of privilege ; did it ever occur in Canada that the official reporter 
was excluded from the House? — I cannot speak from personal knowledge, 
because we had no official reporter while I was in Canada ; but I know that 
whenever the question of official reporting came up, as it frequently did under 
the pressure of various causes, the question of privilege was one which gave us 
all concern ; that we should be authorising, under the authority of the House, 
that which might be possibly libellous, but I do not know of any instance in 
which the difficulty has practically arisen. 

2016. Have you ever known a case of the ordinary reporters being turned out 
of the House r— The galleries are very frequently cleared in Canada. 

2017. Is it your impression that it is in contemplation that the official reporter 
should leave the House when the others are turned out? I think so. I should 
say so certainly. It is, iiowever, only in very exceptional instances where domestic 
matters are to be settied without the public knowing anything about it, that the 
galleries would be cleared, and the Reporters’ Gallery as well. 

2018. Ur,MitckellHeniy.'] lobservethat in theCanada “Hansard” some of the 
speeches are reported in the first person and others in the third person ; how is 
that?— I have no doubt that the speaker himself had a great deal to do with 
the form in which the speech was reported. Although there is a rule that no 
written speeches shall be received, and that the sense shall not be altered, yet 1 
am afraid that it is very frequently broken ; and I may add that reporting timre 
is not so much of a science as it is here, not so umform in the form m which it 
is done; one reporter may take a speech in the first person and another m the 



third person. v rr 4.^'^ 

20 j 9. Is there a quorum of the House in Canada r-If you mean a certain 

number of Members required to be present, there is. • • n on 

2020 . What is that number?-! think 20; at least it was originally 20 under 
the Union Act, and I do not think the number has been altered. The Hoi^e 
there has 206 Members, I think, at present; the Members increasmg with the 



Sir J. Rose, Bart., 

K.C.M.O. 

12 July 1878. 



Task the question, because your “ Hansard ’’ being a correct account 
of what takes place, my eye caught a very singular passage ; “ ^ 

made, I see in tiiat report, to going on with the 

■a quorum of the House, and the answer made was. The Government represents 
the House ” ?— It is a very singular answer, I must admit. 

2022. It is near that passage which you read just now As a matter of feet 
0 . 121 . "^3 
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Sir J.Ross, Bart., I knowthat the House isvery frequently counted out. YouwiUohserveinreferen.ee 
to this, that in a very few moments the Usher of the Black Rod appears ; probably 
ja July 1878. there were only some dozen Members sitting ; it was just previous to prorogation, 
and I see that this very conversation (rather than debate) was brought to a close 
thus : “ The Gentl eman U sher of the Black Rod entered and informed the Speaker 
that his Excellency the Governor General requested the presence of the House 
in the Senate Chamber, to which the Members repaired with the usual cere-. 
mon}%” I see that it was Mr. Mitchell who said, “ The Govermnent represent 
the House I presume it was more in badinage tlian anything else. 

2023. The Government in Canada have no other position in that respect than 
the Government here ? — No, the positions are entirely analogous. AVe endeavour 
to follow in ever)'- way, even in the most literal way, both the system and the 
forms that prevail here as far as it is possible to follow them. 



2024. Sii’ Henry Hclland.'\ As far as you know, does the Rule of May 1874 
as to the supplying of the provincial papers still hold good, namely, that one 
copy of the “Dominion Hansard” shall be sent “to each newspaper* in the 
Dominion; the sheet to be delivered in the post office wrapt up and ready for 
mailing not later than three o’clock upon the day after each speech is delivered 
that is the Report of a Committee of May 1874 , adopted by the House? — I 
think the basis of distribution must remain the same. . 

2025. And that it is not necessary to deliver the sheets at the post office till 
three o’clock upon the day after each speech is delivered r — Not before that, 
certainly ; I think it was extended to 24 hours. 

2026. But I undei'stand you to say that practically the distant provincial 
papers, as in British Columbia and other distant places, take their reports of 
the debates, not from the official reports, but from the reports of papers which 
have private reporters ?~l should say so. 

2027. And that is because the official report comes too late? — Yes; the 
others are sent by telegraph. 

2028. And, perhaps, the official report may be also too long for them? — Yes 

rather. ’ 

2029. So that they would have all the trouble of condensing that report to 
suit their newspaper ? — Undoubtedly. 

2030. Did I rightly -understand you to say that in Canada the corrections of 
speeches of Members are made subject to the approval of a Committee 'i — 
Theoretically they are, but I am afraid that they are very often made without 
any reference to the Committee, and I have little doubt but that there are 
cases in which the sense has been somewhat altered. 

2031. Still there is a court of appeal as to those corrections? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

2032. And what constitutes that court of appeal ? — In one instance, under 

one report it would be the Committee, and in the other undoubtedly the Speaker 
the reports being delivered to the Clerk of the House. ’ 

2033. But, in the first instance, supposing that a Member finds fault with a 
correction which has been made by another Member, would he bring it before 
the House, or what steps would he take ?— I should think he would bring it 
before the House as a question of privilege almost; and if the power of deciding 
what was a verbal alteration, or an alteration in the sense, was to be determined 
by the Committee on reporting, then that might relieve Mr. Speaker ; but in 
orctoiy instances, unless it is relegated to a Committee, the reports are delivered 
to the Clerk of the House, and it would be for him, under the authority of Mr. 
Speaker, to say whether it was an exact report which ought to be printed, or 



2034. Is it youi' experience that Members are in the habit of coi-recting 
their speeches ?— Undoubtedly they are ; extensively, I should say. 

2035. Mr. In answer to my honourable friend, you said that if one 

Member complained, of the corrections made by another Member, you think he 
woffid state so m bis place m the House ; did you ever know any such com- 
plmnt .' before the days of the quasi official reporting I have known attention 
caRed and comidaints made as to the difference between the delivered speech 
^d tbe speech as reported by the press ; that difference may either have been 

“ ^"SSested the alterations, ot to 



2036. I suppose 
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2036. I suppose that kind of complaint or remark is made much more in the Sir J. Rose, Bart., 
States, with reference to the reports m the “ Congressional Record,” than it k.c.m.g. 
would be in Canada? — I do not know, because I think that the reports in the 

United States are mainly for distribution among their own constituents, and are 7 ' • 

often written beforehand. 

2037. I observe here in these two or three numbers of the “ Congressional 
Record ” which you have given us, one or two speeches which, I suppose, would 
be sent in written? — No doubt. 

2038. I will not ask the name of the speaker, but take such a speech as that 
{pointing to a speech) ; that would be written, I suppose? — Undoubtedly that 
speech must have been written beforehand. I do not wish to trouble the Com- 
mittee with them, but on a great many days they are three times the extent of 
that ; particularly speeches on the currency question, which are nothing more 
nor less than elaborate essays prepared days beforehand, and probably never 
spoken in Congress at all. 

2039. I suppose that tlie result of that is, that nobody looks at the “ Con- 
gressional Record ” as a record of debates ; and that if they have any interest 
in looking at it, it would be to see what any person thought upon a particular 
subject, and to read his essay — I think that is the object, and almost the only 
object that it fulfils. 

2040. How soon do the reports of the Dominion Parliament appear in the 
“ Toronto Globe,” for example ?— A debate finished at four o’clock this morning 
would appear by six o’clock, or the ordinary hour of publication; it is trans- 
mitted continuously by telegraph ; the wires come in to the basement of the 
House ; there are a great many wires there, and it is sent on as the sheets are 
copied. 

2041 . Those reports are telegraphed to Toronto and to Montreal, or anywhere 
else ?— And to Halifax and Quebec ; I think with Montreal and Toronto, London 
may perhaps be named. OccasiormUy an important debate on the Budget, or 
any other important question, will appear in the Halifax papers, the St. John’s 
papers, the Montreal papers, and the Quebec, Kingston, Toronto, London, and 
Hamilton papers. 

2042. I imagine from that reply that the interest of the inhabitants of the 
Dominion is strong in the debates that take place at Ottawa ? — Undoubtedly, on 
matters where the public interest is centred ; and, as a rule, party feeling runs 
tolerably strong. 

2043. Would you imagine that there would, or would not, be a longer report 
of Parliamentary proceedings in the principal Toronto or Montreal papers than 
there would he in the New York or Pennsylvania papers?— Undoubtedly X 
think that the proceedings of the Canadian Parliament occupy a much larger 
space in the Canadian press than the proceedings of Congress do in the press 
of the places that you have just mentioned. 

- 2044. And do you think that any part of that difference is owing to the fact 
of your ha'ving gone upon the lines of a larger Hansard, as we may say, rather 
than of an official report as they have in America?— I think it is partially due 
to that, and partially due to the other causes which I enumerated in the first 

2045. But you imagine that an official report, however necessary it may he 

in America, has had some effect in diminislung the reports in the newspapers 
there '—I tbink so. Of course it is a mere matter of opinion, and the press 
would be guided by what is best for their own interest ; but I should imagine 
that if there were no official report there the press would have given a larger 
space to the proceedings in Congress than they have done. ^ 

2046. Take, for instance, the “ New York Herald,” and compare it with the 
“ Toronto Globe ” generally speaking, which would give the longest reports ?-- 
The “Toronto Globe,” beyond all question; four or five times as much. 1 



SUUUIU tlUUK. , , , r • 

ao47. I will take the “ Toronto Globe ” ; I suppose that the character of their 
report of the debates would be a long report of very well-lmown speakers, and 
quite a summary of others?— Yes, I think preference would undoubtedly be 
given to a well-known speaker, but it would depend a great deal upon the 
character of the speech ; I think there is a very honest appreciation among the 
reporters of what is worth reporting and what is not worth reporting. . 

0.1 2 T. t 4 2048. 1 think 
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2048. I think yon said that there was a combination between some of the 
papers in order to obtain a report? — Yes, between some of the leading papers. 

2049. For instance, the “ Toronto Globe ” and a paper at Montreal ? — The 
“ Montreal Herald,” and the “ Montreal Gazette,” and the “ Mail,” might pro- 
babl)^ all combine. 

2050. Is it necessary for papers to unite together that they should be of the 
same politics? — Not at all, on the contrary. 

2051. The fact of papers of different politics uniting together would prevent 
there being a colour in the report? — That is exactly what I stated. 

2052. Now, you have great experience, and you are kind enough to give us 
the benefit of it ; take the “ New York Herald ” or the “ New York Tribune,” 
on an important debate in Congress ; is the length of the report according to the 
politics of the speakers, do you think ? — I should hardly like to give an opinion 
upon that ; I really have followed so little the reports of the debates in 
Congress in the American papers that I should hardly like to hazard an opinion 
upon that point. 

2053. Take a matter of detail ; are the reports in the Canadian papers ever 
in the first person ? — Yes, they are sometimes ; it would depend a great deal 
upon the reporter, I think. 

2054. Do you remember whether they are ever in the first person in the 
newspapers in the States ? — I think not in the papers, but they are in the 
“Record” almost always; I have known a Budget speech reported verbatim 
in the newspapers in Canada in the first person. 

2055. Looking at your “ Hansard,” I find it varies very much ; sometimes 
the speeches are in the first person, and sometimes they are not ; I suppose 
it is, as it is in our “ Hansard,” according to. the importance of the subject ? — 
A great deal that, undoubtedly. 

2056. This “Dominion Hansard ” is not official; there is no official respon- 
sible for your “ Hansard,” is there? — I am not prepared to say that ; because 
you see that the reporters one year were on the floor of the House, and they 
were named by the Committee as persons who were competent to give a fair 
and impartial summary of the debates, and to that extent they would be 
official. It is rather difficult to give a precise character to the present Canadian 
reports ; I think it is quite an anomaly which has been forced upon Canada from 
the absence of a person like Mr. Hansard, of public spirit and enterprise, disposed 
to risk his own means in producing a publication of the debates. I think it 
would be much more convenient, and less calculated to entail the anomalous 
resj)onsibilities that that publication does, if they had a person like Mr. Han- 
sard, who would take the responsibility of doing it himself. 

2057. The reason I ask the question is this, that some most important 
witnesses whom we have had have stated that one danger of an official report 
here would be the possible question of libel and of privilege? — Undoubtedly. 

205S. That there would arise the question of whether the House by 
sanctioning the report did or did not guard the speech from any action of 
libel ; has that difficulty at all occuri’ed in Canada ? — It is a difficulty which we 
always felt when the subject of official reporting was approached ; a difficulty 
which I have frequently spoken of, because there has been occasion^ pressure to- 
have reports in a more enlarged form, which might be distributed by Members 
among their own constituents ; but that was one of the difficulties that always 
encountered us at the threshold. 

20.59. a difficulty which you feared, but in practice have you had it : 

— I am not aware that it has arisen, because it is only a year or two since the 
reporters were allowed on the floor of the House. 

2060. Has it been a common thing for the question to aidse in Canada, how 
far a speech is privileged in an action for libel ? — That has arisen in courts of 
justice, unquestionably. 

2061. You have stated very clearly that one very great difference between 
Canada and also the United States and England, is, that both Ottawa and 
Washington, being small towns compared with other towns, the important 
^ess in both cases is in the provinces, and not at the seat of Parliament ^ — 
Quite so. . 

2ot)2. Do you imagine that in the States there is anything like the constant 
telegraphing of speeches that you say goes on to Toronto or Montreal ; do you 

think 
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think that speeches are telegraphed to Cincinnati, for instance? — I think not. Sir /. Hose, Bart., 

If they are, it is in a very brief form indeed. In any American newspaper you 

take up in any of the larger towns like Chicago or Cincinnati, the reports of 12 July 1878. 

Congress occupy but a very small space indeed, and you may see, “ Mr. So-and-So 

supported the Motion,” or “ dissented from the Motion.” 

2063. If you except New York and Pennsylvania, and Boston, I suppose the 
report would, as you say, he very meagre ?— Very meagre indeed. 

2064. And even for those papers, except in special cases, it would be far 
shorter than the shortest reports that we have here ?— Very much more so ;• I 
do not pretend to enumerate all the causes to which that is attributable ; but 
the fact is undoubtedly so. 

2065. Chccmnan.] The honourable Bai’onet, the Member for Aberdeen, has 
asked me to ask you what becomes of the 7,000 bound copies of the Aineiican 
debates which are distributed; do you know what class of persons seek to 
obtain these copies-— They are, I presume, distributed by the Member among 
the institutes and reading-rooms, and in such channels as he thinks would best 
promote his re-election to Congress, or improve his status in his own locality. 

No doubt they are put on the shelves for reference. I do not know whether 
they are very often referred to, or not ; but each Membt-r who gets a certain 
number of copies, will distribute them in the way he thinks most calculated 
to sustain his political influence in his own State among reading-rooms, societies, 
and the libraries in different towns. They are distributed in that form, 1 should 



think, in a gi’eat measure. 

2066. I think many of the speeches in the Dominion Parliament are. delivered 
in French, axe they not ? — They are. 

2067. And does the reporter report in French or in English ?— A diffi- 
culty arose in consequence of that ; whether the speeches should appear in the 
language in which they were delivered and reported, or whether they should 
aftS-wards be translated by the sworn translators of the House (there are a 
certain number of translators, a large staff of traiislators, in fact, because 
all the reports of proceedings and various documents have to appear in both 
languages), and it was for some time a matter of controversy whether they 
should all be reported in English, and afterwards translated, or be reported 
and printed only in the language in which they were uttered ; and they have been 
done sometimes in one way and sometimes in the other. The whole thing, 
so far as Canada is concerned, is tentative. 

.2068. Does that book which you have produced contain a French report or 
an English report of the speeches of French Memhersin Canada?— The volume 
is 0017* in English. I see in the Report of the Committee of 1877, the ninth 
condition is, “ The speeches shall be reported in the language in which they are 
spoken, and translated by the official translators of the House, according to the 
editions for which they are requhed, at a cost not to exceed one doUar 25 cents 
per page. There is a Fi’ench edition and an English edition. 

2060. I think you stated that very Ml reports, sufficiently full reports_ of 
the proceedings of the Dominion Parliament, were published eveiy morning 
at Hamilton and London at one end of Canada, and at St. Johns and 
Halifax at the other end of the Dominion ; a distance of some 2,000 or 
3,000 miles apart, are they not? -Yes, certainly more than 1.000, very 
nearly 2,000 some of them; Halifax from London would be neaidy 1,200 



2070 So that under the present system in Canada an interest in the proceed- 
ings of the Dominion Parliament is maintained notwithstanding the enormous 
distances wliich separate the two ends of that great Dominion ?— I think public 
interest is very amply and adequately supplied by these reports in the press, 
which are veiy admirably done, I think. _ ^ ^ x? 

2071. And that condition of things does not exist in the United States . iNo, 



207^ Speaking as a man having taken a great share in the Government of 
the country during the last 20 years, is it your opinion that the system prevaihng 
in Canada is to the public advantage ?— Do you mean with or without this volume, 
the “ Dominion Hansard ” ? * 

2073. I mean the system of publication of Parhamentary proceedings 
throughout the whole country?—! think it is very much calculated 

0.121. U ^ 
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Sir 7. Jioie, Bart., public advantage. A record in a convenient form, of the character of Hansard, 
j would however be very useful ; but I am not prepared to say that I 

1" July 1878 should like to encounter the dangers which may some day or other attend an 
official report. Perhaps I might be disposed to sanction it in this form rather 
than to cut the slips out of the newspapers and be dependent upon them for the 
only record of the Parliamentai’y debates ; but I should certainly not go further 
than this ; I should not have an official report, and I should rather endeavour 
to give a subsidy to someone who would be willing to take the responsilhhty, 
very much as 2VIr. Hansard does here, and to aid him more from the public 
purse, if it were necessary, by taking a larger number of copies, or even by a 
money grant-in-aid, of such a record in an independent form. 



Mr. T. Wemyss Reid, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. T. w. Reid. 2074, Chah-viani] You are, I think, the Editor of the “ Leeds Mercury ” ?— 
I am. 

2075. Have you been acquainted with the system that prevails of furnishing 
reports to newspapers of the proceedings in Parliament ?— Yes ; I was at one 
time a reporter in the Gallery, and for the last eight years 1 have had the 
management of the Parliamentary reports in the “ Leeds Mercur}'.” 

2076. Will you state to the Committee your views as to the character- of that 
report which is requhed for the provincial press. You probably are aware that 
Mr. Cooper, the sub-editor of the Scotsman,” gave evidence the other day ; 
has your attention been drawn to that evidence? — Yes, I have read that 
evidence. 

2077. The Committee have had evidence that the principal difficulty in the 
way of affording accommodation to provincial newspapers is the abseuce of 

. space^ in the Gallery ; have you any suggestion to make with regard to the 
selection of those who siiould obtain admission to the Gallery? — I think that 
accommodation might be provided in the Gallery for those provincial papers 
which are prepared to publish, independent reports of the proceedings in Par- 
liament. 



2078. It has been stated to the Committee that provincial newspapers are in 
the opinion of some persons, adequately supplied with reports by the Co- 
operative Associations, by the Press Association, by the agency of the Central 
Press, and by anotlier agency of, that character ; have you any opinion to 
express with reference to those agencies? — W^e have found that they do not 
supply what we want, and, as a matter of fact, we have gone to very large 
expense in order to provide what we could not obtain in a satisfactory manner 
from them. 



2079, I not wish to ask you any secret of your business, hut if you think 
it right to do so, will you state to the Committee in what way you have obtained 
the reports which you find to be necessary for the “ Leeds Mercury We 
have the services of gentlemen in the Gallery who ai*e employed for some of the 
London papers, and who get admission to the Gallery in that way. We supple- 
ment that by ordering large numbers of special reports from the " Central 
Association, and in that way I believe that the report 
or the debates in Parliament published in the “ Leeds Mercm-y ” is longer than 
that published in any other English provincial paper. . 
r ^ rightly understand you that you have first of all the report 

that Association on which you depend ?-No, we do not depend on 

20S1. Perhaps you will explain to the Committee the order in which you 
proceed ^We^get our ordinary report from reporters of our own ; at least so 
far reporters of our own, that they are employed by us as fully as possible ; hut 
owing to the Gallery regulations, we are compelled to take gentlemen who work 
also tor London papers, who give us our report ; and we supplement that on 
special occasions by the reports of the “ Central News ” and the Press Asso- 



2082. Then is your report identical with that 
^ the London newspapers ?*^No ; quite distinct. 



which is given to any one of 



2083. So 
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2083. So that a gentleman employed for a London newspaper makes two Mr. T, W. Reid, 
reports; one for tlie x>aper whicli'lie is supposed to represent in London, and 

the other a fuller report for you ; is that so? — No, hardly so; he is employed 12 July 1878. 
for us at a time when he is not employed for the London paper. 

2084. You are of course aware that it would really be quite impossible for 
Parliament to find accommodation for every one of the London, and every one 
of the provincial daily newspapers ? — Guite. 

208,5. The space which is at the disposal of the House of Commons would be 
insufficient for a reporting staff which would produce about 100 independent 
reports ? — Quite. 

2086. Have you any suggestion to make as to the conditions under which 
the reasonable requirements of newspapers desiring to give an independent 
report could be met ? — I think that, in the first place, the Gallery might be 
slightly enlarged, as the Speaker, I think, suggested in giving evidence on 
Monday, so as to admit a certain number of additional reporters ; and in the 
next place, I thipk there would not be so large a number of applicants for 
admission as seems to be generally supposed by the officials of the House who 
have given evidence. 

2087. On what ground do you base that opinion ? — On the gi’ound of the 
great cost at which an independent report is supplied to a provincial paper. 

2088. Then you would make the condition of admittance into the Gallery 
that a bonAjide independent report should he given ? — I should. 

2089. You would give discretion to the officer, or to the Speaker, to exclude 
a newspaper which did not give a considerable and independent report < — 

Certainly. 

2090. That is the suggestion which you make to the Committee ? — Yes. 

2091. You would include, I suppose, as part of that condition, that there 
should be special means of communication between London and the office of 
the newspaper desiring to obtain a report ; a special wire or special wires ? — 

Yes ; as a matter of fact that is necessary in order to make use of a report- 

2092. So that unless a newspaper had a special wire from London to its 
office or town, it could not properly avail itself of a separate report : — No, it 
could not. 

2093. The special wire is not to the office of the newspaper, but to the Post 
Office, is it not ? — No ; to the office of the newspapers. Up to a few weeks ago 
I had a wire from my room in Leeds to the London office of the “ Leeds Mer 
curv,” in Fleet-street, and another wire from that office in Fleet-street to the 
Lobby here, so that I was in direct communication practically with the 
Lobby. 

2094. Has that ceased now ; because you say it was so “ up to a few weeks 

ago ” ? We have been compelled to abandon that for a time, because of the 

unsatisfactory way in which it was worked by the Post Office ; I speak of the 
wire from here to our London office. 

2095. I suppose the cost of such an arrangement as you describe would be 
very considerable, would it not?~Yes; if the Committee wish, I have no 
objection to state the cost. 

2096. If you desire to state it, the Committee would have no objection to 

receive the information ?— The cost of such a report as we publish in the 
“ Leeds Mercury” is about 780 I a year ; the cost of telegraphing is at least 
400 1. a year ; so that we get a total sum of 1,180 1. as the cost of a spedal 
report ; and as opposed to that, the “ Central News’’ and the Press Association 
supply their ordinary report of Parliament, which satisfies a large proportion of 
the country papers, for 55 1. a year, including telegraphing. ^ 

2097. The Committee have had evidence that the Press Association supply 
longer reports whenever they are requested to do so, and especially longer 
reports of local Members; do you pay separately for those?— Yes, we pay 
separately for those. 

2098. And does that lai'gely increase the ch^ge to those newspapers con- 
taining separate reports ? — We have paid during the present Session for t le 
reports of local Members, or rather we shall have paid by the end of the Session, 

taking an average, 160 /. for that alone. , r n ^ 

20 QQ. Are the Committee to gather from what you say that the full report 
of the Press Association would cost something . like 220/. a year, and that your 
special aiTangements would cost 1,200/. a year?— I am not prepared to give 
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the figure for the Press Association, but I should say that possibly it would 
be that ; perhaps a little more. 

2100. 'V^y cannot you employ an agency like the Press Association to get 
what you require. I only ask you to give the Committee the information, 
because it is desirable that they should have it?— There are many reasons 
against our employing a news agency in London ; one being, that by employing 
that agency, we publish the same news as that supplied to papers much 
inferior to our own in position and circulation ; another being that we find 
we can do the work in a more satisfactory manner by having our own staff. 
Of course we have no control over the staff of the Press Association. And a 
third and very important reason is, that we find ' by practical experience that 
we get our own reports of Parliament much more quicldy to our office in Leeds 
than any of the association reports are sent. 

2101. But the Press Association is really a co-operative association of pro- 
prietors of newspapers, is it not r — Yes, in which however the smaller news- 
papers naturally, being more numerous, have the largest representation. 

2102. Then you are not able, as a member of this partnersliip, to obtain 
through the agency of the association what you w’ant? — No. 

2103. Your own servants will not give you what you want; is that a correct 
representation of the fact ? — We find that we do not get what we want ; we get 
it in a more satisfactory manner, and in a way more suitable to our needs from 
our own servants who are specially our servants ; and we are willing to pay a 
much larger sum in order to get it in that way rather than take the stereotyped 
news supplied by one or two agencies in London. 

2104. When you say that you are willing to do so, the Committee may under- 
stand that you find it to be your interest as the conductors of a newspaper to do 
so r — Yes, speaking generally ; it is not, perhaps, to our pecuniary interest, but 
we have a position to keep up which we desire to maintain, and we find that we 
can do so best by taking that course. 

2205. I suppose }'ou will say that the pecuniary results are due to the posi- 
tion which you maintain ?— Ultimately, no doubt.. 

2106. Then it is youv opinion, I infer, that gi*eat interest is taken in proceed- 
ings of Parliament, greater interest than formerly, in the districts supplied by the 
“Leeds Mercury I can hardly say that a greater interest is taken than 
formerly ; I think the interest is as great as it was, hut the enterpiise and com- 
petition of newspapers are very much greater than they were. 

2 1 07. ^ Your desire to supply full reports, I suppose, arises from the fact that 
you ^believe they are desired and read by the public? — I have made some 
inquiries as to the effect of the publication of the Parliamentary reports upon 
the circulation of the “ Leeds .Mercury,” and I find that they very seldom raise 
the circulation after a great debate more than 5 per cent. ; so that the giving of 
good reports does not affect the circulation ; but it maintains the character of 
the newspaper, to pay attention to what we consider, and what everybody con- 
siders, a very important matter. 

2108. But you would not insert, on an average, four columns a day of matter 
in your newspaper if that matter were not interesting to your readers ? — No, 
certainly we should not- 

2109. You believe it to be interesting to your readers ?— I believe it to be in- 
terestmg to the mtelligent readers. 

^ 2110. And that that justifies the expense -which you actually incur for it ? — 

^ ^ ^ IV suggested to you, or have you ever proposed, to associate 

yourself with other newspapers at a distance from Leeds, in order to lessen the 
^ report i Yes ; and 1 ought to explain that we are associated with 
another newspaper for a part of our report at this moment. In that way we 
reduce the expense to some extent, but not to a considerable extent. 

211 2. Is the expense which you have mentioned the proportion of the cost 
which devolves upon you?-No, the cost which actually falls upon ns at this 
moment is a,bout 2b0l less than the 1,200 1. that I mentioned ; tat that is the 
cost ot providing such a report as we give. 

tte result would be, I suppose, that if there were two newspapers 
publishing a report similar in character to that which you produce, only one seat 
would be required in the Gallery in order to produce that report ?— Y®. 

2114. Mr. 
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■21 1 A. Mr. Forster.'] When you say that your combining with another news- 
paper reduces the expense by 260 i suppose that that does not imply that 
out of that expense of 1,200 1 . you pay the 950 1 . and the other paper the 250 h, 
but that there are special expenses for each paper"'— Yes, special expenses tor 
each paper, and the cost to both papers is about the same. ^ , 

2115. You have told us that you give, as compared with other provmcial 
papers, a very full report ; hut I suppose the real fact is that you give quite as 
full a report as some of the London papers A much fuller report than some 
of the London papers which have seats in the Gallery. 

2116 And although it is quite true that you cannot measure, the increase ot 
circulation by an important debate, and that it does not rise by such a debate, 
as I suppose it does by a murder or by a battle, yet you imagine that your 
character as a political paper, and not only your position, but the, extent 
to which yom- paper is bought, in fact, by the inhabitants of Yorkshire, does to 
some degree depend upon your giving such a good report of Parliamentary 
proceedings i— Undoubtedly we find that it pays in the long run in tliat way. 

2117. You stated that you obtained at present your reports, to a considerable 
extent from reporters employed for London newspapers ; but it has come out to 
us in evidence that the reporters for almost every paper are very quickly 

changed; how do you manage to get your report if the gentleman upon whom 

you rely leaves his seat, and is replaced by another ’—Because we do not make 
use of gentlemen who are engaged in that way. OccasionaUv we are compelled 
to do so ; but the gentlemen who supply our reports -regularly are not changed 

™ * 1 s'Tclearly understand why you prefer getting your own report to relying _ 
upon the reports furnished by the agencies ; but would you tell the Committee 
in what way you think you would be benefited by a change m the ai-rangements. 
so that you got your own seat ? — Because we should then have a reportmg stim 
more directlj^ under our own control, the system at present compelling us to 
make use of the partial services of gentlemen who are partiaUy engaged upon 
other newspapers ; because we believe we could do our work better ; because we 
could insure its being done more rapidly; and because' we hope that possibly 
there might be some slight diminution in the expense m consequence, 

2110. But I suppose your chief wish to make the change is not from the 
hope of pecuniary saving so much as the being able to do it more easily and 
more perfectly r— Certainly ; the pecuniary question may possibly turn out to be 

*^^2 °20. At what time does your paper appear at Leeds ? — The first edition goes 
to press at one o'clock ; that contains a report ot Parliament up to a few minutes 

'^*2°i2i . That is the edition which goes to the villages around Leeds, does it 

for Leeds itself, when does your edition appear ? -I 
editions are published during the night, and the last edition is published at 10 

that contai™s°th^^ Report up to what timer— Up to half-past four, 

^ T*facrit™contains a complete report up to the time that most of the 
London newspapers dor— Later than the London newspapers which leach 

farf youiL to the Yorkshire public the ParUamentary infm-matton 
as fiillv as and much sooner than, most of the London newspapere?-We do. 
2,2rSo"an any of the London newspapers r-They reach Leeds about 

^“jtt^Therefore it would be proper then to expect that those Yorkshiremen 
who wished to have Parliamentaiy reports would not 
newspapers; because they "““Id 

information, and get it so mucli earlier. Yes, P^rli-iTnpntarv renorts 

papers are now bought in the country so much for their Parliamentary reports 

“I” “Sh tttt:“ase, I believe, that Leeds is one of the towns m 
which there has been a veiy great effort to get the London pap«s 
Yes, they now reach there at 10 0 clock m the morning instead 



Mr, T. fr. Meiil. 
S2 July 1878. 
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21129. W'ould you be content with one seat in the Gallery, or do you think 
that you ought to have both a seat for a reporter and a seat for a summary 
writer?— We should be very glad to have one seat, and as much more as we 
could get. 

2130. You think you would be able to give what you want to give to the 
Yorkshire people by having one seat? — By having one seat. 

2131. Sir Henry 7 \ Holland.'] I suppose that you get, through your special 
wii*es, other information than the mere report of the debates r — A great deal. 

2132. I can understand that you would object to having an identical report 
upon general subjects of interest and information with other newspapers ; but 
do you object to having an identical report, of debates ? — Yes. The report of a 
debate, for many reasons, may not be suitable for us ; we may wish to have a 
fuller report of certain speeches, or of a debate dealing with a certain question, 
than appears in other papers. 

2133. I quite understand that, on certain occasions, on questions of local 
interest, you would desire to have a fuller report ; but I meant rather as a 
general rule, should you object to have an identical report of debates with other 
newspapers '! — Yes, we should, even if the report were a very good one. 

2 £34. Mr. Mitchell Henry.] When you speak of 700/. a year for the re- 
porting, do you refer to the Session during which Parliament sits ? — Yes, to the 
Session. 



Sis.*)* fhat is the extra cost for the report now transmitted to the “Leeds 
Mercury ” ?— It is rather more than 700 1 . ; it is 780 1 . for the Session. 

2136. The 400/., which you spoke of as the price of the wire, is for your 
general wire, available for all purposes ?— No, I beg your pardon ; I gave 400 /. 
as the cost of telegraphing the Parliamentary intelligence alone our wires cost 
more than that. 

2137. When you spoke of admitting newspapers to the Gallery which gave 
sepai’ate reports, how does that tally with the answer which you gave, that you 
unite with another newspaper?— I think that I ought to explain perhaps that 
we only unite for a part of our report with another newspaper ; but I think that 
a syndicate of newspapers, whether it consisted of two, or three, or four, might 
claim a seat in the gallery on the ground of giving an independent report, just 
as a smgle newspaper might. 

2138. Then you would attach the report rather to the seat than to the news- 
paper ; that a seat given ior the purpose of a reporter in the Galleiy would be 
given only if an independent report was supplied from that seat, although that 
particular report might go to many newspapers ? —There are limitations of 
to^S; certain conditions, it would practically amount 

2139. - Do you think that the Speaker would have no difficulty in exercising 
his discretaon to that extent in only admitting a reporter to the particular seat 
placed at the disposal of the provincial newspaper, provided the report was 
entirely maependent — No ; and provided that it amounted to a certain length 

I think that that might be made a condition. I 
nnd that, so far as the “ Leeds Mercury ” is concerned, the report every Session 
length; we generally have about 400 columns 
dunng the course of the Session telegraphed of the report from Parliament. 

^ to the number of seats which you thiTik 

are moJe thf provincial press ?— I do not tMnk there 

eJ provinces which would be likely to incur the 
expense of keeping up a staff m London for the purpose of supplying special 

I rlkr io 

2142. You think that a provision of ten seats for that portion of the Dress 
whicl. IS not metropohtan would be sufficient r-I think so ^ 

2143- -Uow would It do, in your opinion, if the rule was laid down that every 

3l a London office andT 

special vMie . That rule m the mam would answer in the way of selection • 

ut there are one or two, perhaps I ought to say there is only one important 

newspaper published very near to London which does not require a ^special 
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wire, the “ Birmingham Post.” Such a rule would exclude that paper unless 
it obtained a special wire on purpose. 

2144. But without making such a rule a hard-and-fast rule, a provision of 
that kind would be a guide to the Speaker in case of an application being made 
for admission to the Gallery ? — Yes it would be a very fair test. 

2145. You would leave it open' to the Speaker, if he saw reason to do so, to 
disregard that rule technically if he thought the spirit of it was observed ? — 
Certainly. 

2146. Mr. How many papers are there in Leeds ? — Two morning 

papers. 

’2147. Have they both special wires ? — No; only the Leeds Mercury.” 

214B. The other paper is supplied by one of the associations? — It is. 

2149. May I ask how many men you have in the Galleiy? — I could not 
answer that question ; I really do not know how many reporters supply 

2150. You tell us that tliey are gentlemen who have admission to the 
Gallery, but do not take their regular turns for the London papers ? — They do 
work for the London papers, but some of them do not require to leave the box, 
or their place in the Gallery, at the end of each turn. 

2157. T)v. Lyon Playfair.'] Would it sufficiently limit the number of papers 
that were likely to require a seat if you defined the number of reporters that 
should be engaged upon the staff of the newspapers ; say that four reporters 
were generally engaged for the purpose of furnishing a Parliamentary report ; 
would that sufficiently limit the number of newspapers ? — No, I do not think 
that that would be an altogether satisfactory limit. 

2152. Then you would make a condition of that kind, plus the private wire? 
— I do not think the number of reporters employed would be a satisfactory limit 
at all ; you might send dummies into the Gallery, a newspaper might do that, in 
order to obtain a seat. 

But we are going on the supposition that the newspapers which would 
api'dy for a seat would generally carry out the conditions upon which they 
obtained that seat ; you do not suppose, for instance, that the Speaker, or any 
of the officers of the House could be continually watching the newspapers to 
see whether they were giving the reports ; you must rely a great deal upon their 
honour, must you not r — Certainly. 

‘2\^A. If a newspaper undertook to say that they would keep four, or, if 
there were a great demand for the newspaper, six reporters, for the purpose of 
Parliamentary reporting, and you could rely upon the honour of that news- 
paper, would not that be a sufficient condition in the way of limitation 1 I 
hardly think it would from my experience of the way in which a staff may he 
employed in the Gallery. 

21 15. What other limitation would you put? — I should not object to a limita- 
tion as to cost, or as to length of report, or as to a special wire, plus the discre- 
tion of the Speaker. 

2 1 56. Practically it would be impossible for the Speaker, or the officers of the 
House, to look after the length of the report, or the character of the report, 
would it not ?— Certainly, it would he impossible, or, at any rate, difficult to keep 
a constant watch upon it; but if a newspaper proprietor or editor pledged 
himself to give a certain report, I think it would be a more satisfactory pledge to 
exact from him than a pledge that he would send a certain number of reporters 
into the Gallery. 

2 1 <)7. You spoke of the difficulty that you had recently found of transmitting 
your intelligence from the Plouse to your office ; is that on account of your wires 
being blocked?— I do not speak within my personal knowledge, but I believe it 
was from the delay which took place in the transmission of our messages from 
the Lobby to our office in Fleet-street. 

2158. Your present practice is now a good deal to send the copy by cab ?— 
Yes, we use cabs instead of the wire. 

2159. Do you not think it would facilitate very much newspaper reporting il 

the Post Office were to lay down pneumatic tubes from the House of Commons 
to the Post Office with one or two stations in the City, and then you could send 
down your copy by pneumatic tubes with gi*eat celerity ?— Undoubtedly it 
would be a very great advantage. ^ t 

Q 121. ■ u 4 2160. Chai7'ma?i.\ 
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216c. Chairman.l Is it not a fact that there are such pneumatic tubes at the 
present moment ? — I believe there are ; but they are not available for indepen- 
dent newspapers. 

2161. Dr. Lyon Playfair^ At the present moment I understand the Post Office 
transmit reports in little cases which are sent to them, through these pneumatic 
tubes ; now supposing they were to transmit copies in the same way, and that 
they had one or two stations so that the newspaper offices, which are chiefly in 
the City, could obtain their own copy, would it not be a great advantage?— It 
would be undoubtedly a facility for the newspapers. I think that the Pi-ess 
Association and the “ Central News ” copy is now transmitted by pneumatic 
tube ; I do not speak positively, but that is my impression ; but it is not avail- 
able for any of the special wire newspapers which pay the largest sums to the 
Post Office. 

2 1 62. Generally, then, you think that the provincial press when it determines 
to report the debates of the House of Commons well, has now just as much 
claim as the London press to be* represented in the Reporters’ Gallery ? — 
1 think they have, subject to certain limitations. 

2163. Of efficiency in the transaction of their business r — Yes. 

2164. Colonel Arbuthnot^ I think you said that in the event of a certain 
number of seats being placed at the disposal of the provincial press and the 
number of apphcants being too large, a greater number, some papers might 
coalesce, and have one staff between them ; can you say how many papers could 
work together with convenience; the maximum number, I mean ? — I do not 
think that more than two papers could work conveniently together. 

2165. We' have heard that in Canada four papers, I think, so combine ; but, 
of course, I am unable to say what the size of those papers is ; would you think 
that in England not more than two could combine ? — I think two papers would 
be the most convenient number certainly. 

2166. Would you prefer to coalesce with a paper in another part of the 
country in preference to one in your own locality r — Certainly. 

2t(i7. Would your reason be to avoid the identity of report? — Yes, and to 
avoid a combination with a rival. 

2168. Mr. Hutchinsov^ You are aware of the accommodation in the Gallery, 
of course ? —Yes ; I have my own recollection of it when I was in the Gallery 
10 years ago. 

2169. You have also told us that if the aheration suggested by the Speaker 
were made, you think that reasonable accommodation might be provided? — 
I think that more accommodation might be provided. 

21 70. Now you are aware that the Press Association supplies Parliamentary 
intelligence to 60 or 70 daily papers, are not you ? —I do not know the exact 
number, but I should think that was about the number. 

2171. It is a very large number ? — It is a very large number. 

2172. I think you also told us that you do not imagine that above 10 daily 
papers would apply for seats in the Gallery for a special staff of reporters ? — 
I do not think that more than 10 would do so. 

2173. Now the question I have to ask you is this, whether you think that 
the Press Association, the Central Press, and another agency which supply 
Parliamentary reports for 60 or 70 daily papers, ought, as a matter of equity, 
to be provided for, or that gentlemen like you, who ask for a special seat, ought 
to be provided for ?— I say that the Press Association, the “ Central News,” and 
the “ Central Press ” are already provided for, but of course I freely admit that 
if only provision can be made for them, they must be considered first. 

^2174. That is the point ; you think that when the space available is ascer- 
tained, these Press Associations, which supply the 60 or 70 papers, ought to be 
considered first before individual newspapers are -allowed to set up special 
claims?— I think so ; at the same time I should like, if I might, to make this 
observation with reference to the number of newspapers, that having made a 
rough estimate of the circulation of the 1 0 papers which I think would be 
likely to ask for seats in the Gallery, 1 am quite sure that the gross circulation 
of those 10 newspapers is very much larger than the gross circulation of the, 
say 50, remaining newspapers. 

2175. May I take your answer to be this, that if it came tp be a matter of 

competition 
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competition for the space, in your judgment, as a matter of fair play, these 
Press Associations, wMch represent' tl^e great bulk, of the daily papers, ought 
to be provided for? — Yes, I admit that. 

D176. Now you have told us that the “Leeds Mercmy ” gives a longer 
Parliamentary report than any English provincial paper ? — Yes. 

2177. I know the “Leeds Mercury ” pretty well; but will you tell us what 
the average length of your Parliamentary report is ? —The average length 
during the present Session has been exactly four columns a day ; it has some- 
times extended to 1 5 columns, all telegraphed. 

2178. Now the question I have to ask is this : have you ever asked the Press 
Association to supply what you wanted, a report of the length you wanted, and 
the particular kind of report, and found that that association cnuld not comply 
with your request ?— The Press Association did supply us with a report, and 
we gave it up, because we found that we could get a better report from our own 
staff. 

2179. Have you ever made a direct application to them to supply a report of 
a certain length and of a certain character, and found that from any reason 
they could not, or would not, do it ? — I can hardly answer that question ; I can 
say this, that in making our arrangements for news of different kinds we are 
guided by our experience of what the Press Association can and what it cannot 
do ; and we are decidedly of opinion that the Press Association cannot supply 
us with a report such as we wish in the time in which we need to have it. 

2180. Then I take this as your answer, that you cannot say that you have 
ever failed to get what you asked for, hut you have formed an opinion that you 
might occasionally want something that you could not get No ; it is founded 
upon actual experience of not having got what we wanted from the associa- 
tions, there being more than one association. 

2181. I will put to you a question which I put to the gentlemen connected 
with the “ Scotsman ; ” axe you aware that if you were to ask for a report of 
any length you like, done in the first person throughout, you could get it? 

I have no doubt that the Press Association would be willing to supply it. 

2182. Would not that satisfy you in length ? — In length possibly ; but there 
are other things of course to be considered. 

2183. I observe that you speak much of the desirability of having your own 
Parliamentary reporters under your control, and you say at the same time that 
newspapers should combine ; does it not strike you that that combination that 
you speak of is in the nature of the kind of report which the Press Association 
itself supplies?— I have spoken of the extent to which I thought combination 
desirable for newspapers ; the extent, therefore, is very slight compared with a 
report supplied by an association over which we have practically no control as 

regards the internal management of it. . . 

2184. Do not you think that a report furnished by an associato which 
supplies Parliamentaiy reports to a great number of newspapers, differing as 
they must do in politics, as in everything else, is very much more hkeiy to be 
independent, and generally impartial as regards the whole body of the report 
and the wants of the public generally, than a report which is suppliea ^ in 
obedience to a particular kind of control, and to suit tbe wishes and politics, 
and circumstances of one particular paper ?— Most assuredly not. 

2185. Will you explain why ?— Anynewspaperwhicliis conducted by men ot 

honour, or men who respect themselves, whatever else it may do, will un- 
doubtedly publish impartial reports ; and 1 may say that I do not know a single 
case of a newspaper failing to do so. . 

2186. “ Impartiality” is a widish word; it means not only accuracy, but it 
includes the length of the report that you give to the different speakers, and a 
report, though it might report with perfect accuracy what every speaker smd, 
might be ^aoticaUy unfair if it gave too large a portion to one man and too 

little to another ?- That is perfectly true. ^ n a , 

2187 Do not you think that an association representing a large body ot 
newspapers would be much more likely to be impartial m that particular than 
a report ordered by one particular paper f”its own puiposes !— It wo^d be 
likely to be impartial in giving everybody with equal brewty ; I do not say 
anything more than that ; it would not give any speaker with any Mmss , and 
its accimacy of course I do not guarantee. In all other respects it would not 
he more likely to be impartial than a report ordered by a single newspaper. 



Mr. T. TP". Reid. 
12 July 1878. 
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Mr. r. IK Rsid. 2188. You do not think so ? - I do not think so. 
i2ji!i^i87S. 2180 Sir Alexander Gordon.] With reference to the questions which have 
iust bin put to you, practically, does not the Press Association report fully or 
not accordina; to the local instructions it receives from different local news- 
papers ? — It does. 

2190. Therefore the impartiality that has been spoken of rests entirely -with 
the insti-uctions that it receives ?— Entirely. 

2 101 I understood you to say that you now supplement your own wire by 
information derived from the “ Central News” ?— And the Press Association. 

2192. Do you publish summaries of dehates in the “ Leeds Mercury ” 

We do. 1-1 rr- 

2193. May I ask where those are prepared r—They are prepai’ed m the office 

in Leeds from the reports telegraphed. 

2 1 Q4. Do yon or your editors find any difficulty in preparing those summaries 
from those reports?— No, I think not. 

2195. Do you think that the London newspapers would find any greater 
difficulty in publishing their summaries from the reports which they receive 
from tiieir reporters ? — They would be able to pubhsh summaries from those 
reports, and probably in most cases those summaries would be as good as they 
are now ; but I do not say in all cases. I think that in some cases the sum- 
mai’y derives additional value from the fact that the summary writer is in the 
House. 

2 1 gd. Therefore you would consider it essential to the London newspapers to 
keep their places for summary writers as well as for the reporters?-- 1 think so. 

2197. Therefore any accommodation that m^ht be given to the provincial 
newspapers at the expense of those summary writers, would be an injury to the 
London newspapers ? — I tliink, so far as the question of boxes is concerned 
(you know of course the construction of the Gallery), that the summary writers 
might be placed on the back bench without disadvantage. 

2198. But practically they are with one exception, are they not ?— I was not 
aware of that ; if so there has been a change since I was in the Gallery in that 
respect. 

2199. You mentioned 10 large provincial newspapers as being the extent of 
those that were likely to expect accommodation in the Gallery ; do you include 
England and Ireland in those 10 ? — I do include Scotland and Ireland. 

2200- I did not quite understand your arrangement about the reporters ; you 
stated that you got a full report for the “ Leeds Mercury ” by employing the 
reporters of the London newspapers at a time when they are not working for their 
own paper ; but the London newspaper proprietors require a full report for their 
own paper just as well as the “ Leeds Mercury how can there be occasions 
when the reporters are not wanted by the London papers ? — As a matter of fact, 
there are reporters who are not always engaged ; who have, whatever the import- 
ance of the debate may be, to work only during certain hours actually for the 
London papers, and we are able to make use of those reporters ; but upon the 
occasion of great debates, we are compelled to fall back largely upon the services 
of the Press Association, and the “ Central iNews” at present, owing to our being 
unable to have the other reporters. 

2201. Let me take an important debate, of an Imperial character, which you 
want to have in e.vienso, and which the London papers also require to have in 
extenso ; on that occasion can you obtain the services of any of the London 
newspaper reporters? — Not of many of them. 

2202. Can you of any? — Yes. 

2203. But then the inference w'ould appear to be that the London reporters 
have move accommodation than they actually require for the purposes of the 
London newspapers ? — You are, perhaps, not initiated into the mysteries of 
sujrplying reporting matter; there is such a thing as producing duplicate 
copies ; a reporter may be writing his copy for two papers as well as for one 
sometimes. 

2204. 1 know that perfectly well ; but I am speaking of your employing the 
London reporter's at a time when they are not required for their own paper, on 
great occasions ; even then you can get the services of some of them ? — Yes, to a 
certain extent ; I say there are some reporters whom we can make use of even 
on great occasions ; we do not get their exclusive services, however, even then. 

2205. Mr. 
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2205. Mr. Mills.'] Speaking of the structural difficulties witii reference to the Mr. T. W. lieid> 
Reporters’ Gallery, of giving accommodation, you knowing the Reporters’ Gal- i* July 1878. 
lery, do you think that if the hack seats were raised they would then afford such 
accommodation as would be suitable for reporters I — They would be very bad 

seats in any case, but they might be improved. 

2206. But you do not think that any alteration of the structural arrangements 
of the Gallery in that respect would make the back seats sufficiently convenient for 
reporters ? — They would not be convenient seats ; it would be possible to report 
there, but the reporter would have to undergo an amount of physical fatigue 
which would not be necessary if he were sitting in a proper place, and he 
would be very liable to hear badly, and not to be able to report accurately in 
consequence. 

2207. I think you stated, as one objection to the clubbing together of different 
newspapers in the same district with a view of getting a report, say through the 
Press Association, that it would be an objection, and a detriment, for instance, 
to your own paper that there should he an identical report published by another 
paper in the same neighborhood ? — Certainly; we wish, of course to publish 
a better report than is published by any other paper. 

2208. Now, supposing an arrangement were made, say, for half a dozen 
towns at considerable distances from each other ; for example, Leeds, Glasgow, 

Harwich, Penzance, and Plymouth, do you think the same objection would 
apply to an identical report in reference to its prejudicing the circulation of a 
particular paper : — No, not to anything like the same extent. 

22og. Supposing the difficulty could be relieved in any degree by that sort 
of combination, your objection to an identical report would not apply to the 
satne extent as it would if the newspapers were in the same county, or in the 
same district? — I agree to that ; but I would point out that papers published in 
Penzance, to take an extreme place, and Newcastle, say, at the other end of 
England, would not require the same reports ; there would be matters of interest 
to the people of Cornwall, which were of no interest to the people of Northumber- 
land, and vice versd. 

2210. At present do you consider that the arrangements which you make for 
getting a full Parliamentary report, and an early Parliamentary report, so as to 
compete successfully with the London newspapers with regard to full and early 
Parliamentary information, pay as a matter of business the expense which you 
incur upon them ? — As a matter of business, I am. afraid it does not pay.^ 

221 1 . But what I wanted to know is this : do you think that, supposing for 

instance, any alteration were not made which would give you greater facilities, 
it would make any difference in your continuing your present arrangements 
about reporting ?— I am not prepai’ed to answer th^at question, because it would 
need to be very seriously considered, and I cannot say what the decision 
might be. . 

2212. But at present ? — At present we ai*e disposed to continue ; we believe 
that it is for the benefit of our readers, and ultimately for the benefit of the 

2213. Chairman.] You have been present in the room when official reports 
have been spoken of? — Yes. 

2214. And probably your attention has been given to the evidence upon the 

question of official reporting ? — Yes. r i r -i j 

2215. Supposing there was an official report of the character of that furmshed 
in France, consisting first of all of a very full, almost a verbatim report, next of 
a summary, and thirdly, of an analytical summary, and that those reports were 
delivered as they were taken to the newspapers, would there be still a necessity 
for the presence of newspaper reporters in the Gallery ? — Most assuredly. I 
suppose you are aware that none of the important Fi’ench newspapers rely ex- 
clusively upon the official report ; they all have reporters of their own who 
supply them with summaries of the proceedings in the Chambers, which are 
published practically 24 hours before those supplied by the Government. 

2216. But does the summaiy which is published by tbe French newspapers, 

and furnished by their own reporters, partake of the character of the short 
report which appears in the English newspapers, or is it more of a descnptive 
character ?— It is enlivened by descriptive writing ; perhaps not qmte so hveiy 
as that in some of the English papers. j-rx) 

2217 But you are of opinion that if there is an official report, and 11 i'ar- 
-x 0 hament 

o. 1 21 . 
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liament should furnish that official report to the newspapers and to their own 
Members, it would still he necessary to have as complete a system of news- 
paper reporting as that which now exists ? — 1 believe so ; we could not get the 
official report in time to make any use of it. 

221 8. That is a question of arrangement, I suppose ? — It is more than that. 
The Press Association, which is very well managed, and which puts forth a 
great deal of energy in producing its reports, cannot supply the “ Leeds Mer- 
cury ” at this moment with its reports in sufficient time for our use. That is 
one of our strong objections to taking the Press Association reports. _ We find 
that unless we have an independent wire of our own, and a report which is pre- 
pared with special regard to the hours at which we require it, we cannot get it 
in time for our edition ; and it would be impossible of course for an official 
report, to be prepared with such regard. 



Mr. John Jaffray, called in ; and Examined. 

221 Q. Chairman.'] I think you are one of the Proprietors of the “ Birming- 
ham Daily Post ” ? — I am. 

2220. And you have been connected with the actual management of that 
newspaper for many yetirs, have you not ?•— For 34 years. At first it was a 
weekly newspaper, and it has gi’own into a daily ; I make this explanation, 
because daily papers were not in existence in the provinces then. 

2221. You have seen the rise and the gradual growth and development of 
the whole system of Parliamentary reporting for the provincial press? — I 
have. 

22 >2. How do you procure your reports for the “ Birmingham Daily Post ” ? 
— Entirely through the agency of the Press Association. At the commencement 
of each Session we send an order to the Press Association to supply us with 
their first class (as they call it) Parliamentaiy report ; at the same time we send 
them a list of local Members, selected, not because of their politics agreeing or 
differing with us, hut because of the repute in which they stand, and the desire 
of the constituency among which our paper circulates to have information of 
their legislative proceedings ; and we accompany that order with the request that 
all important Imperial questions, such as Budget debates, the exposition of a 
new policy, all Ministerid statements, questions affecting local interests, and 
what are called scenes in the House, should he reported in e.vtenso. 

2223. Then you treat the Press Association as if it were a corps of reporters of 
your own ? — That is the light in w'hicli I look upon their agency, and, in effect, 
at any rate it is so ; they are our reporters and agents, and under our control, 
within certain limits. 

2224. And the manager of the Press Association is the manager of your 
Parliamentary corps? — He is; and he is amenable to reproof or advice ; and I 
generally find him take reproof, if it is necessary, and advice, and act upon that 
adrice. 

2225. You have heard a great deal of evidence as to the necessity of special 
reports for the provincial newspapers?— I have. 

2226. And, therefore, of special seats in the Gallery for those newspapers? — 
Yes. 

2227. Do you consider it to he necessary in the interests of the “ Birmingham 
Daily Post,” that you should have the privilege of a seat in the Gallery ? — 
Supposing accommodation could be provided for all who are likely to go to the 
expense of having a special staff of reporters, we, as a matter of course, of 
prestige, and probably of convenience, might, indeed would, necessarily apply 
for accommodation ; but up to this point we have never found any difficulty 
whatever in getting any class of reports, either as to length, selection of speakers, 
or other matters from the Press Association. 

2228. Do you believe that the public are sufficiently well served with the 
reports of the Press Association through the agency of your newspaper in the 
districts which 3mu supply?— That is my opinion, or I should take other 
means of suppljung the want. 

2229. It has been stated that there has been delay in the transmission of 
the matter; is that so r — That is true rather in respect of the past than the 

present ; 
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present ; and on tracing out the causes of the delay I have found, in the Mr. J. Jaffray. 
majority of cases, that the delay is attributable to the telegraph department juiv 1878. 
of the Post Office rather than to the Press Association, which supplies the 
raatter to be transmitted. 

•^230. Putting it another way, do you apprehend that, with reporters dis- 
tinctly paid directly by yourself, rather than by your manager, you would 
obtain your information more quiddy ' or less quickly than you do by the Press 
Association? — I do not see that we should gain anything in point of rapidity 
of transmission. We send all our Parliamentary reports by the ordinary public 
wire. Our proximity to London and a very good train service render it unnecessary 
to have the ordinary run of news sent by wire to us. Nearly all that we have 
sent to us by wdre consists of Parliamentary reports and Reuter’s foreign news, 
and that comes very promptly as a rule. Sometimes the wires are loaded on 
great occasions, occasions of great debates, but, as a rule, we have very little 
cause to complain. We go to press very early, too, with our first edition, and 
of course with an imperfect Parliamentary report when the House sits late. 

Still, as a rule, the news is transmitted very promptly. Will you allow me to 
give you an illustration ? This morning there was a very late sitting of the 
House, till 10 minutes past 3 , and I brought a paper with me, our own paper, 
from Birmingham at 7 o’clock in the morning, and I bought one of the London 
papers on my way at Coventry at 8 o’clock ; that London paper did not contain 
the close of the debate, but the Birmingham paper did. That is an illustration 
of the promptness with which these things are sent to us. 

2231 . Sir^enn/ T. Holland.'] Have you a copy of the Birmingham paper r— 

Yes, I have ; this is the “ Daily Post ” {handing it to the honourable Meynher ) ; 
and this {pointing to a paper) is the London paper which I need not name. 

2232. Chairman..] But as evidenced by the interest which the public take in 
your district in the proceedings of Parliament, are you of opinion that the 
ordinary supply is sufficient for the readers of the “ Daily Post ” .' — ^Yes, I am. 

My answer must refer to the ordinary business of Parliament, of coui’se. Great 
occasions of important debates excite considerable interest, and we are con- 
sidered to be rather a political people in Birmingham ; arid notwithstanding 
that I find that the ordinary sujjply is sufficient for business men and the 



ordinary run of readers. 

2233. Do you find any greater demand for your paper at the commencement 

or the end of the Parliamentary Session ? — I agree with the ydtness who was 
previously examined, that the meeting of Parliament adds very little to the 
circulation. That is tlie best test that I can apply. At the opening of Parlia- 
ment there is a little interest evidenced by the increased sale ; but, as a rule, 
we find very little difference between the sale during the sitting of Parliament 
and that on ordinary occasions. ' 

2234. Will you explain to the Committee how the Press Association is 
manag ed ; you are a member of the association, I understand r— I am a member 
of the association, and I was its chairman for the first two or three years 01 its 
existence. It is entirely a co-operative association, enibracing the proprietor or 
manager of every important daily paper in the provinces, and of most 01 the 
weekly papers; and it is managed by a very large committee; there 10 
altogether in the management committee, and in the consultative committee, as 
it is called, so that it is entirely under the control of the members of the press. 
I think the fonner witness said that it was managed to a consid^able extent 
by proprietors of weekly papers; that is not so. If you will permit me, 
I will read the names of a few of the papers that were represented on this 
committee of management during the time I was chairman ; ^they were the 

■ « Manchester Guardian ” and “ Examiner,” the “ Scoteina^, the Leeds 
Mercury” the “Freeman’s Journal,” “Belfast News Letter, LiverpoolCourier, 

“ Sheffield Telegraph,” the “ Bristol Press,” and the “ Birmingham Post, and 
several important weeklies. I quote these names to show that all these impo^nt 
papers have a controlling voice in the management, and that, in tact, it is tneir 



Do I rightly understand that a newspaper must take the report given 
by the association, or can the newspaper obtain any repoiT which 

through the medium of the association ?— That is my experience, thp,t it may 

obtain any report as to length and selection of speakers that the various news- 
papers may requhe. ^ 

0.121. ^3 
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2236. The manager of the association, I think, gave some evidence to the 
Committee as to the amount of accommodation placed at its disposal ; are you 
acquainted with the accommodation which the association possesses in the 
gallery ? — Several times I have had occasion to complain of the awkwardness of 
the reports, hitches in the reports, and a want of continuity sometimes, and I 
then complained to the manager, and I was very much astonished to find 
that the accommodation was so bad, and as much astonished to find that 
the reports were so accurate under the chcumstances. I am strongly of 
opinion that that association, composed as I have shown it to be, of nearly all 
the provincial newspaper proprietors, has a claim to far better accommodation 
than it has at present, because on many occasions we have as long a report as 
any of the London papers probably, except the “ Times ” and the “ Standard ” ; 
and representing as we do a very large population, we think we have a claim to 
he treated in a fashion somewhat analogous to the London papers. 

2237. Have you any opinion as to the use of official reports ; I asked the last 
witness whether, if an official report was furnished almost immediately in slips 
to the newspapers as the speaker spoke, it would he possible to substitute the 
official report for the new.spaper report now in the gallery ; have you any view 
upon that point ? — It would be utterly impossible to use it, even if we could get 
it in time. It is not what we want, and those who are acquainted with the 
machineiy of a newspaper office know this, that there is nothing so difficult as 
when there is a flood of matter coming in at the last moment, to select with 
judgment what should go in and what should be left out; and it would be 
utterly impossible to condense with any amount of fairness and accuracy a long 
report like that which would be transmitted to us if we had the official report. 

2238. That disposes of the question, so far as a verbatim or very full report 
is concerned ? — Yes. 

2239. Then what have you to say in reference to an official condensed report ? 
— Simply that our local interests require special reports. Take as^ an illustra- 
tion the scheme of King Edward’s School lately issued by the Education Depart- 
ment, and, as you are aware, debated in Parliament. That is a matter of very 
great importance to everyone in Binningham ; it is a large foundation educating 
a gi-eat many hundred scholars, and the official report would take but slight 
cognisance of a merely local matter, while to us it is of the utmost importance. 
I am quoting that as an illustration of the uselessness, so to speak, to us of an 
official condensed report. 

2240. Then, speaking from a newspaper point of view, and for the public 
(because the newspapers maybe taken to represent the interest which the public 
feel in Parliamentaiy debates), an official report, if there was an official report, 
must be superadded to the existing system of newspaper reporting, in your 
judgment ? — Yes, I think it would be of no service to us. 

2241. No service at all to the press ?— No, I think not ; we should throw it 
aside. 

2242. Now, if it were proposed to move the gentlemen from the gallery 
altogether, and give the newspapers these three reports gratuitously, would the 
newspapers avail themselves of them, or could the newspapers avail themselves 
of them to give the public as good an idea of the proceedings of Parliament as 
they now do f In the first place, I think I am speaking the sentiments of every 
respectable newspaper when I say that we would not take gratuitous reports ; 
we dislike gratuitous work of any kind ; we cannot control it ; and if I say so 
much, I think I answer the whole question. 

2243. If that is so, it comes to a question as to how the accommodation 
required by the press, and by the press for the public, shaU be met ; have you 
any suggestion to make upon that point? — Supposing the accommodation can 
be considerably increased, then the test should be, I think, the bond fide use of 
the seat appropriated to every provincial paper that would apply for it. There 
is no principle of selection that I can suggest that would not be invidious, and 
could even be tolerated. Take the private wire test; we are so situated that 
we do not want a private wire for the general purposes of our paper, and why 
should webe compelled to go to that expense in order to buy an official pri- 
vilege ? The only test I can suggest is that which Mr. Reid has already spoken 
of, namely, the real and bona fide use of the seat by the paper to which it is 
appropriated ; and it follows from that, that you must accommodate every paper 
that applies, and conforms to the conditions imposed. 

2244. Have 
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2‘’44 Have you any idea from your rery extensive acquaintance with the 
newspaper press of this country, of the number of newspapers which would m July 1878. 
apply for admission to the gallery upon that principle which you suggest ?— 

I have ; and my calculation is more liberal than Mr. Reid s ; he spoke of 10; 

I have the details before me, and I think the probability is that you would 
have 16 or 17 papers applying for that accommodation. n ^ . 

224'=!. Does that take account of the number of papers which would find it 
to he possible in their own interest to work together ; just as the last witness 
told the Committee that the “ Leeds Mercury” works with another paper r— 

The difficulty in working with another paper is this : if you must have a dis- 
tinctive report, you cannot, according to the last witness, work with a paper in 
the same locality, because of the, shaUIcall it, trade jealousies which exist; 
and you cannot work with a paper published in a remote place, because the 
news that suits a Leeds paper, for example, has no reference probably to liver- 
pool, or to Scotland, or to Ireland. 

2246. Sir Henri/ T. Holland.] There are different local interests, in short 
^Entirely different interests; and therefore while you remove the jealousy_ of 
the same thing appearing in the same locality, you get into difficulty with 
reference to the character of the report. 

2247. Chairman.] Then you see great difficulty in two or three newspapers 
working' together, hut you do not see any difficulty in tlie Press Association 
actino- for all ?— If the .private newspapers working together published an iden- 
tical report, then I do not see how they are benefited as compared with the use 
of the Press Association ; and I go back to my original statement, that we have 
never applied to the Press Association for any description of reporting which 
they have not been coinpetent to supply, and which they have not suppliewl. 

And I supplement that answer with the other observation, that if it is not in a 
condition to supply all that is wanted now, it is an instrument entirely in the 
hands of its creators and its managers, and ought to be made to discharge that 



2248. Do I rightly understand you to take the view that the Press Association 
should do for its members anything that any one individual member requires to 
be done ; or is it to do only that which the majority, or the committee governing 
it, consider to be necessary and deshable? — In practice it do^ whatever the 
individual members require it to do. . 

2049 What is the conclusion the Committee should draw from that, m your 
iudgment, as to the admission of provincial newspapers into the gallery r--I 
would sav this, that if accommodation can be provided in the gallery for all the 
provincial newspapers that wiU comply with such conditions as are imposed 
the position of provincial newspajiers entitles them to that privilege. Ir^ that 
cannot be done, then I think the Association, as representing the provincial 
press, should be placed in a condition of equality, at the least, with the ordinary 
London newspapers. 



2240. Mr. Mills.] If the Press Association were placed in a position of 
equality with the ordinary London newspapers, and were enabled to discharge 
its duties as its committee would think necess£Q-y, do yon think that all that was 
wanted would then he done, so far as the provincial press was concerned .— 
Avain I must say that I, with a great desire to maintain what I think is the 
character and position of the provincial press, would prefer that accommodation 
was provided for the principal provincial newspapers. Eailmg that, the i ress 
A tion. should be better uccommoduted. , .-i n 

2251. But siipposmg the structural arrangements of the Reporters GaU^^^^ 
did not seem to meet the necessities of the case m providing for the 16 oi 17, 
1 think you say, newspapers for whioli proidsion would have to be made, then 

taTat^ternalive yoi would say. ‘aet the provincial pre 

provision made by the Press Association; is 

provincial press have other means of supplementing the - reports “ ™ ^ 

Lsociation! or the Central News, and they must either ^ 

or go to the Press Association; they are not necessarily confined to the Piess 

Associatiom ^ understand, the arrangement of the Press Associa- 

tion! proving V- m’eetmg the special and peculim- reqim-ements of Jie 
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provincial press, furnishing them with reports of the speeches of their own 
local Members as they may desire, and thereby securing them against the 
objections which have been started in some qiiaiters to what are called identical 
reports ; because, for instance, if at Birmingham you required to be furnished 
to you, through the Press Association, full reports of speeches of the Members 
of the district, as I understand you do, possibly at Stafford, a daily newspaper 
which is published there makes its requirements to be furnished with the 
speeches of the Members specially connected with that district ; in that case 
Birmingham and 8tafford are supplied with what they respectively want, are 
they, not? — Yes, that is my experience. 

2253. Then, as I understand, you would not think that the circulation, say, 
of the ‘‘Daily Post,” would he prejudiced even if a newspaper near yon pub- 
lished the same report as you published ; do I rightly understand you that that 
would be the case r — That is my contention. 

2254. I think I rather understood you to say that so far as Parliamentary 

reporting is concerned, you did not regard that as a very important feature as 
regards the circulation of your paper ; I am speaking now of the “ Daily Post,” 
and I understood you to say that when the Session began you did not see any 
perceptible increase, excepting at the very commencement, in the circulation of 
your paper ; and that during the five months, say, that Parliament was sitting, 
there would not be very much difference in its circulation from its circulation 
when Parliament was in recess ; is that so ?— I do attacli very considerable 
importance to Pai’liamentary debates ; but the tendency of the reports is towards 
closer condensation, giving the spiidt and essence of the proceedings rather 
than what may be called the verbiage, and that is caused, perhaps, as much by 
the monopoly of spa'ce, by meetings of local bodies which have been created 
within a short time, by expansion of advertising, and by lengthened Stock 
Exchange reports, and by that flow of foreign news which is now supplied, and 
the existence of which is the creation of a very short time ; so that we are 
almost compelled to condense what may be called the ordinary proceedinars of 
Parliament. ° 



2255- Then with the exception of speeches made by the representatives of 
the clistiuct, in which naturally the people of Birmingham and its neigh- 
bourhood would take an interest, you do not think that there is any import- 
ance attached to full Parliamentary debates ? — That is not quite so; on 
occasions, such as say a Budget speech, as I have previously said, when 
there are remissions or increase of taxation, or any ministerial statement 
oi an important character, or a party debate, then a great deal of interest 
attaches tp the proceedings of Parliament, and we meet that requirement 
by ve^rbatim reports in some instances, and very lengthy reports in others 
according to the measure of importance which seems to attach to the special 
debate ; but there is a very considerable interest felt in the proceedings of 
Parliament on those special occasions. 

225f.'. A witness who was examined before us, I tliinh Mr. Ross, said, as his 
general op'nmn, speaking of fuU reports of speeches of Members of Parliament 
that he doubted whether any one read them excepting the Members wlio had 
made the speeches; you would not perhaps go quite so far as that f— No, 
I would not go so far as that ; it is not for mo to indicate certain speakers 
whose every utterance is read with interest; but verbatim speeches relatino- to 
the ordinary business of Parliament would bo a perfect nuisance. 

2257, Sir A lejiander Gordon.'] May 1 ask you what is tlie particular point 
that you came before the Committee to press ; I do not quite galher what it is? 
—I came before the Committee to press for a better report than we at present 
me is^lare™^^'^ circumstances in which ihe Association which represents 

better seat in the Gallery than you now have ?— Yes, two 
seats, in fact, I sliould suggest. ’ 

desire ?-Yes; accommodation 
equal to that now enjoyed by the ordinary London papers. 

2260. You have laid before us a copy of the “ Birmingham Daily Post ” of 
his day as a specimen, as I understand you, of the excellent manner in which 
the debates are reported there, m superiority even to the London newspapers? 
-No ; I think yon misapprehend me. I was asked if we experience much 
delay in the transmission by the Press Association of the proceedings in 

Parliament, 
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Parliament, and as an illustration of the speed with which tliey do their work, 

I produced this paper containing the finish of the debate, whereas the London 
paper had it not. 

2*26 J . But may I ask whether it is a fair comparison to put the report of a 
10 hours’ debate, which occupies little more than half a column in your news- 
paper, in comparison with the London newspapers which give the full speeches ? 

— The London paper to which I refer does not give full speeches; it gives a 
report as brief in reference to the later proceedings of Parliament as we give. 

2262. Do you consider the report which you published of last night’s 
debate, such a report as the provincial public wish to have ? — Yes, on the par- 
ticular subject in debate. 

2263. Therefore, a 10 hours’ debate that you reported in little more than 
half a column of your newspaper is a sufficient amount of reporting, you think ? 

— I think so ; and for this reason, that the subject debated, however important, 
had been debated over and over again, and this debate was on a matter of pro- 
cedure rather than of principle. 

2264. You stated that at Birmingham you have great facilities for publishing 
reports of debates, owing to the telegraphic arrangements and the train arrange- 
ments between London and Birmingham ? — No, not with regard to the debates. 

I stated that our proximity to London, and a good train service, enabled us to 
get everything from London that we wanted, excepting the Parliamentary 
debates, and that therefore it was not needful to set up a private wire, 
and incur all the expenses appertaining thereto, for the purposes of getting 
that. 

2265. Mr. Hutchinson.^ Is your ordinary Parliamentary report about a 
column and a half: — Yes, fully that ; I should say the average is more. 

2266. And when you want it, it is possible, I think, for you to get a Parlia- 
mentary report of any length you require ? — Yes, we have had reports of 
12 columns. 

2267. And this ordinary Parliamentary report of a column and a half, coupled 
with the possibility of getting reports of any length that you require, are in your 
judgment sufficient means of political information to the large population among 
whom your paper circulates ? — Yes, or I should adopt some other means of ob 
taining these reports. 

2268. You are of opinion that the existing press agencies, with which you tell 
us you are connected, if provided with better accommodation in tbe Gallery, 
would be able to satisfy the requirements of the provincial press ? —That is my 
experience. 

2269. And I think you said that the ordinary summary of the length you 
mentioned satisfied many people ; and I suppose that is the reason why some 
newspapers are provided with seats in the Gallery for the purpose of writing 
these summaries, because they are sufficient for ordinary men of business? — 

I think the summaries in the London papers are a very valuable feature, and I 
should not suggest that the London papers should be deprived of any facility 
for giving those summaries. 

2270. I think you give it as your opinion that the proper test, the only fair 
and practicable test of admission to the GaHerj"^ should be the production of a 
bon&Jide Parliamentary report ? — That is my view. 

2271. That is to say, one peculiar to the newspaper appl}dng for the placed 
— ^That is my opinion. 

2272. Of course, that would be quite irrespective of its length? — Yes ; quite 
irrespective of its length. 

2273. And in your judgment, supposing that facilities were provided, there 
would* be 16 or 17 such applications almost immediately? — That is my 
opinion. 

2274. Does that include England, Ireland, and Scotland ? — It does; it includes 
the whole, and although some of these 16 or 17 newspapers might not feel that 
such an outlay was necessary for their real wants, it would be a mai’k of in- 
feriority if they did not have this accommodation, and were not able to say that 
they had the same accommodation as their fellows. 

2275. As you say it would become a matter of prestige, and a point of honour 
to have a seat ? — Yes, I think so. 

2276. Colonel Arbuthnot.l You say that at present you are well served by 
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Mr. X Jaffray. the Press Association ; we are told by those connected with Edinburgh and Leeds, 

that without any reflection upon the Press Association, they do not find that 

12 July 1878. t]iey can obtain either sufficiently lengthy reports, or sufficiently reliable, as 
regards time of arrival, to justify them in being content with that means of com- 
munication ; do your attribute your difference of opinion to the situation of 
Birmingham, or to any peculiarity connected with Birmingham ? — No. 

2277. Then to what do you attribute the fact that that answers so very 
satisfactorily with you, which is not found to answer with them ? — I must only 
speak of my own experience ; and so far as I am concerned, and the district 
which we represent is concerned, we are satisfied, or all but satisfied, with the 
provision which they have made. I cannot say what is the reason that the 
others are not satisfied, excepting this, that there is a craving for a different 
report amongst newspapers to avoid the sameness which results from having 
one agency. 

2278. Does the Press Association usually convey its news by the ordinary 
Post Office wires ? — Yes. 

2279. Could not several papers coalesce and have a joint staff capable of 
meeting the requirements of all of them ?— That is done by the Press Associa- 
tion ; it would just be. a repetition of the same machinery. 

2280. But do you think that a large co-operative association, such as the 
Press Association, works better than a small co-operative body, such as two or 
three papers, or four or five papers ? — If well managed, the large associations 
should do it quite as well, if not better ; because having a multiplicity of sub- 
scribers and funds they are enabled to extend tbeir organisation, or the field of 
their operations, as much as opportunity allows. 

2281 . I asked the last witness what was the largest number that would work 
conveniently together ; now I will put it in the other way to you, and ask, 
what is the smallest number of papers that could have a staff, and work bene- 
ficially ? — Each individual paper coifid have a staff, and two could have a staff. 
I cannot see the practical diift of the question or answer, if I may be allowed 
to say so. 

2282. Does not the Press Association give identical reports of the Parha 
mentary proceedings to all those papers ? — Their ordinary reports are identical, 
with this difference, that they have three classes ; they have the first class 
Parli9,mentary, that is an extended report ; a second class for papers that do 
not go to the expense of the first ; and a third, which consists of mere indica- , 
tions of what is going on, and without any details, so that to that extent the . 
reports are different. 

2283. Do you hcippen to know whether the Birmingham Gazette” belongs 
to your association ? — Yes. 

22S4. Do you publish the same identical reports of the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings on many subjects ; are tbe words on ordinary subjects identical r — lam 
not sure whether at this particular time the paper you refer to has its report 
from the Press Association or the Central N ews.” It may be remiss on my part, 
but I have not compared them recently, and, therefore, I can scarcely answer 
the question, but they have the same facilities for expansion and selection as we 
have, and they exercise those facilities. 

2285. And do you think there is any real objection to identity of report in 
such matters as the ordinary Imperial debates f — I do not. 

2286. Mr. Dunbar^ I think tbe manager of the Press Association gave ns 
this list which I hold in my hand, and I see that Mr. Chamberlain is put down 
in that list as a Member whose speeches are to be supplied in full to the “ Daily 
Post ” ? — That is so. 

2287. Have you any difficulty in getting a special report of his speeches ? — 
We have not ; and he is a very rapid speaker who uses somewhat precise lan- 
guage, and I should almost know if there was an inaccuracy even in the 
manner of his expression ; and I should say that they very accurately report 
him. 

2288. Quite sufficiently for your purposes? — At full length as a rule. 

2289. Do you consider that there js any desire on the part of some of the 
proprietors of local papers to outstrip their competitors, and to get a reputation 
for spending money in obtaining reports ? — No doubt there is. 

2290. There is a good deal of vanity about the matter ? — They are not free 
from that failing. 

-2291. Mr, 
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22g 1 . Mr. MUchell Henry:] I understood j'ou to say that if prorincial papers Mr. J-Jafratf. 
are to be accommodated in the gallery, the test should be the giving of a bona 

report -—The use of the seat. 

22Q2 And in answer to another question of an honourable Member, you usot 
the phrase “ peculiar report that is a report peculiar to the newspaper itselt, 

I suppose : —1 did not mean in any sense peculiar from others ; if I sard peculiar 
it was a wrong word ; I should say an independent report ; that was the meaning 
that I attached to the word if I (hd use it. , 

2293. But you also qualified that expression by the words irrespective _ot 

^^^22^^That it should be either a peculiar or independent report, irrespective 

of its length ? — Yes. , z / j- 7 

22QS. In what way can a report of Parliamentary proceedings he bwafide 01 
pecuhar, if it has no regard to the length of the report ?— I spoke of t^s test as 
a test to be applied by whoever had the control of these seats ; and if a report 
is complete in itself, even if it is only a summary, that, in my judgment at any 
rate, would be a bond fide use of the seat. _ -x • xu n „ 

22q 6.‘ Supposing that a newspaper had a seat assigned to it in the galley, 
and tLt it gave at great length the speeches of the Mempers representing to 
place in which it was published, and gave hardly any report at all of the speeches 
inade by other Members who might speak m the course of the debate, would 
that be the kind of the report that you would think would entitle a newspapei 
to a place in the gaUery ?-Yes ; and that is what is done every day by those 
who have the use of the seats ; the London papers do so ; they ^ve according 
to their iudgment, preference to certain speakers and certain subjects, and they 
miS their repLt with reference to others ; so that those who had the use 
of those seats, aud so used them, would he simply doing what is done aheadj 

™22qr?ran understand that it would he an expensive thing to give such a 
report as is given in the London “Times,” for instance and that if it was 
Xtted that a provincial paper, having a seat in the gallery, should give any 
kind of report approximating to that it would 

applicants; is nS that sol— It would he impracticable almost, and unneoes- 

Still between that and giving reports which wouldjunply name the 
MeZem who took part in the debates, and give at length the reports °f 
™e“hS of the Members particularly connected with the locality m which the 
SZoape? was published, there is room for a very great difference m the quahty 
of tK?ort“-No doubt. MTiat I would answer to these observations is, hat 
whit is doZ now, say, by the Press Association, is ^hondfid^ <f the place 
ftel have “nd I appZend that any one who app led for a seat, and used, it ni 
S7same manner, would comply with the condition of giving a bona fide 

“’Zmq But you are satisfied, as 1 understand, with the report now supplied to 
Press Association i —Yes, with this exception, that, as I have said, 
you by the P , a ; tlie report, and that those deficiencies are not 

grla“L a t'o m’e. because of the want of proper 

^ZloZ wZZve had it in evidence from a Scotch newspaper, the “ Scotsman, 
andlilso from a Yorkshire paper in large oircnlation, that they are greatly dis- 

for tte reolirts that they want; that if the Press Assooiat.on is not able to 

may sayTs in the happy condition of having a large balance of profit for the 
and not being able to distribute that in the „ ay of dividend as it is 
nrechided hv its articles of association from doing, it ought to apply it to the 
SZsfon oll.rmachineryinsu=haway as would satisfy the requirements of 

Wl have been told by the managers of the “ Leeds Mercury” that Ids 
newsuaoer expands upwards of 7001. in actually getting peculiar reports foi 
RsSZTnlle SesZn of Parliament, as well as 400 1. in special wuiey 7™ 
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apprehend, when you say that you think there would be 15 or 16 papers apply, 
ing for seats in the gallery, that each of those papers is prepared to go to any- 
thing like that expense for their Parliamentary reports ? — I think so; it is on 
that basis that I have made this calculation of the number likely to apply. 

2302. Sir Henry T. Holland-'] Then would you make it one of the conditions 
for having a separate seat that there should be a separate wire ? — No, certainly 
not. 

2303. That seems to me rather inconsistent with the last answer you gave ; 
because you say that there are 16 papers that would have separate wires ?-~-No 
I did not quite say that. ^Vith the exception of ourselves in Birmingham, the 
papers applying for these facilities must either have a separate wire or avail 
themselves of the ordinary wires. There is no mechanical difficulty in trans- 
mitting the lengthened report which they might have through the agency of their 
own reporters % the ordinary telegraphic wire. 

2304. Then the condition would he that there should be a separate staff of 
reporters, so as to secure a bond jide employment of the seat for reporting? — 
Yes, I think that would be an absolute necessity. 

2305. Now, every year the position of newspapers may alter ; I suppose that 
you would reserve a discretion in the Speaker from time to time to re-consider 
the allotment of seats ? — So long as the conditions of use were complied with, I 
think that the holders of the seats must be undisturbed ; but, as you say, great 
changes take place in the position, financial and otherwise, of newspapers, and 
no doubt the number would be subject to revision. 

2306. I assume that the conditions are the same, but that they may not be 
fulfilled in the course of years by some papers?— Yes, that is possible. 

2307. And that therefore the Speaker should then re-consider and re-allot 
the seats ? — Certainly. 

2308. Now you have spoken of the importance of summaries, in which, 
I thhik, we all agree with you; but do you concur in the opinion which has 
been e.vpressed by several witnesses here, that the work of a summary might be 
conveniently done from the back seats, though not so conveniently, of course, 
as if it was done from the front seats ?— I am not acquainted with the construc- 
tion of the Reporters’ Gallery, and therefore my opinion would be of very little 
value on that point ; hut I do know that the reporter, who has to take a 
verbatim note, must have greater facilities than he who simply takes a calch 
note to seize the spirit of the debate. 
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Monda^f, 15M July 18/8. 



MEMBERS PRESEXT : 



Colonel Arbutbnot. 

Mr. Barclay. 

Mr. Cowen. 

Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr, William Edward Forster. 
Sir Alexander Gordon. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry. 



Lord Francis Hervey. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Mills. 

Dr. Lynn. Playfair. 

Mr. William Henry Smith. 
Mr. Walter. 



The Right Honourable WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, in the Chair. 



Mr. Thomas Senior Townend, called in ; and Examined. 

2309. Chairman.^ I think you are the London manager of the “ Manchester Mr. T. S. Tcmneud. 

Guardian”?— I am. . . 15 

2310. You have occupied that position for some years, have you not 
About 10 years. 

2311. You attend here to urge that the provincial papers should be ad- 
mitted to the gallery, I believe ?— Yes. 

2312. Will you state to the Committee the grounds upon which you urge 
that claim ?— According to the present system of admission, the gallery arrange- 
ments are practically a monopoly for the London papers. That, it is true, 
is tempered in some degree by the admission of news associations ; but the news 
associations do not meet the requirements of many of the leading provinc^ 
newspapers. The chief difficulty, I take it, in regard to the admission of the 
provincial papers, has arisen through the want of accommodation in the gallery ; 
but it has now been stated to the Committee that that defect can be remedied, 
and, therefore, I think that the provincial press should now he admitted. 

2213. It has been stated to the Committee that if the House is pleased to 
surrender a portion of the Members’ Gallery on either side of the Reporters’ 

Gallery, further accommodation could be provided ; but the Committee have 
not had it in evidence that that accommodation would he sufficient for any 
newspaper which might claim it I believe that the number of applicants for 
admission would he so very few that the difficulty on that point has been con- 
siderably exaggerated. I do not believe that more than ten or a dozen pro- 
vincial papers would really seek for admission if it could he found. 

2314. From the information which you possess, you believe that only ten or 
a dozen provincial newspapers would ask for ^mission to the gaUery, the rest 
obtaining their supply through the news associations ? — Yes, I base that belief 
on the supposition that not more than 10 or 12 would care to go to the large 
expense which would be entailed in supplying a better report than is now 
supplied by the news associations. 

How is the “Manchester Guardian” now supphed with its .Parlia- 
mentary report ?-It is supplied in paid by one of the news associations, ^d 
in part by aiTangements made with gentlemen in the gallery, on a somewhat 
similar plan to that which was explained, I believe, by the editor of the Leeds 
Mercury,” as having been adopted for his paper. We are supposed to have a 
special report of the entire debate, but we cannot always accomplish that ; and 
4en we Lnnot succeed in that object we supplement our service with news 
that is contributed by the Press Association. 

0316 It was given in evidence by the proprietor of one of the newspapers 
supplied by the ftess Association that the arrangemente of that associaUon are, 
in^Ws jud^gment, sufficient for the supply of news to the provmcial press^; 
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Mr. Jaffi’ay, I tliiiik, gare that evidence ? — Yes, I heard Mr. Jaffi’ay’s evidence, 
and I should have been much surprised at it but for the knowledge that his 
circumstances are very different from those of many other newspapers. The 
“ Bimingham Daily Post ” goes to press at a much later hour than the 
majority of the leading provincial papers ; it has the advantage of ha\'ing little 
competition, and it would therefore be satisfied, I daresay, to take from a news 
association a quahty of report that would not satisfy papers where competition 
is very keen, as it is in Scotland and in Ireland, and in the larger towns of the 
north of England. 

2317. But if the quality of the report, and the delay in the report, prevents 
the “ Manchester Guardian ” from relying exclusively upon it, are there not 
many more newspaper than the 10 or 12 which are exposed to comprtition, 
and which, if facilities were afforded to provincial newspapers in the 
gallery, would claim accommodation in the gallery? — I do not think so, 
and for this reason : there are two classes of journals in the provincial 
press ; there are those that have a pui-ely local circulation ; there are others 
which have not only a local or a district cii’culation, but a circulation 
extending from the north to the south of the country. Those papers which 
have a purely local circulation could well afford to submit to the loss of 
time that is involved in the transmission of the reports supplied by news associa- 
tions ; those papers that have a circulation extending to more distant areas are 
bound to go to press at such an early hour that they cannot afford to wait for 
the delivery of the Press Association news. The news associations have to 
rely (and this is one of the chief causes of their weakness) upon the Post 
Office for the transmission of their reports. The leading pro^dncial papers that 
would he likely to ask for admission to the gallery would rely upon the use of 
their special wires. I will give you a striking illustration of how the Manchester 
papers suffer from the fact which I have mentioned. Whenever the House has 
a morning sitting, the Manchester papers which reach London, that being their 
cliief .edition, contain not a word of Parliamentaxy news, as a rule, after seven 
o’clock at night. That is a condition that no enterprising newspaper would care 
to continue. What I mean is this, that we just get up to the rising of the 
House at seven o’clock, and we get nothing of the evening sitting. Of course 
if there is a count out we may get the count ; but if there is a prolonged 
debate it is the rule rather than the exception, that we get nothing of the 
evening sitting. That occurred only so recently as Friday last; and it has 
occurred three or four times in the com^e of this month. That observation 
applies only to those papers in Manchester which rely upon the associations. 
I believe the other two papers rely upon them pretty exclusively ; we do not ; 
and in a case like that the ‘^Guai-diau” would appear with a report of an evening 
sitting up to half-past eleven. 

2318. You go to press at 1 o’clock, do you not ? — Before 1. We cease taking 
copy at a quarter to 12. We may run a division through the wires up to 
possibly 12, or a minute or two past 12 ; but the rule of the office is that no 
copy shall be sent to the printer after a quarter to 12 o’clock. 

2319. The Couunittee is to understand that you believe that a newspaper 
that would have the advantage of its contemporaries by three hom-s, because 
that is the statement that has been made, that the “ Manchester Guai’dian” is 
able to give infonnation up to a quarter to 12, and that the other newspapers 
in Manchester receive news not later than 9 o’clock by the aid of the asso- 
ciations r — That is so in regard to this particular class of news. 

2320. You are of opinion that the “ Manchester Guardian” will continue to 
he the only newspaper in Manchestei’ which would have a special arrangement 

. for the supply of news ? — I cannot answer for what the other papers might do. 
I daresay that if facilities were given for admission to the gallery they ■would 
seek to enjoy them. 

23 21. Does not that point to a much greater extension of the facilities than 
that ■which you have suggested yourself, 10 or 12 newspapers? — No, I do 
not think it will be so, because, in the case of some of the newspapers, they 
would be satisfied to take a joint report ; one or two papers might join, and, 
in that case, the officials of the House would not be asked to pro'vide more than, 
perhaps, one box for two papers ; or it might, in some rare cases, be for three 
papers. The expense would be a serious ffifficulty with many of them. 

2322. Have you any suggestions to make as to the accommodation itself in 

the 
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the gallery ; I think you have been in the, gallery a great deal, have you not? Hr.T .S.Tm nmd. 
— I have not the entrie to the gallery, hut I nevertheless know the gallery very 
well ; and I have had conversations with men who are in the gallery daily, and 
the suggestion that I have thought of, as being the most practicable, would be 
the extension of the gallery round each side as far as the side doors, as I believe 
has been already laid before the Committee, and the raising of the hack seats 
in the present gallery. It hits been urged that the summary writers might he 
removed from the front seats and put in the back seafr, or probably put in the 
side seats if the gallery were extended ; hut two or three of the London papers 
give such genuine summaries that a consideration of that kind should he ap- 
proached rather delicately. The “Times,” for instance, has so excellent a 
summary, that whatever accommodation may be wanted for a work of that 
kind should he provided, I think, if it can possibly he found. 

2323. How would you distinguish between newspapers which applied for the 
advantage of a seat in the gallery; have, you any proposal to make of that 
;_I think it has been suggested that there shoidd be a special privilege 
for the Scotch and the Irish newspapers, by reason of their distance, or by 
reason of some special questions tbat relate to tliose parts of the Mngdom ; 
that the Scotch and the Irish papers should be allowed either a box or boxes. 

I must say that I do not quite see the wisdom of that suggestion, except in the 
interest of those who make it. There is no reason for saying that the^ Scotch 
papers or the Irish papers have any special claim to special privileges. 

Besides, if that suggestion were adopted by the Committee, it would be a great 
injustice to many of the English papers which already circulate in Scotland 
and in Ireland. For instance, if the English papers were excluded because an 
axbitrarv rule was laid down for the admission of Scotch papers, those English 
papers (and there are several in the North of England) which circulate largely 
in Scotland would suffer a decided disadvantage. The Newcastle papers, the 
Manchester papers, and the Leeds papers, circulate largely in Scotland. A rule 
like that would he very detrimental therefore to English papers so circum- 



stanced. , . 1 1 , i. i-U 

2324. But are you prepared to leave the selection absolutely to tne 
officers of the House, or are you prepared to suggest any conditions under 
which the newspapers should be entitled to have this privilege r I think who- 
ever makes the selection, whether it be a Committee of the House, or the 
officials (the officials would, doubtless, be entrusted with it), should be influenced 
in the first instance by the consideration as to which papers had special mes and 
London offices ; and," in fact, no provincial paper could very well avail itself of 
the advantage unless it had one or more, special wires. The loss of time in 
transmitting news over the Post Office wires is, as I have already expmned, a 
weak point of the present news associations, and, in order to remedy that, it is 
necessary that the provincial papras should employ one or two, or 111 some 
cases I dare say three, wires for, the transmission of the Parliamentary news. 

I would admit none that had not a special wire. Then if it were necessary 
to continue the selection, the number of applicants still bemg larger than the 
gaUery would accommodate, I would give the preference to those papers which 
had two or more wh-es. I cannot quite say that the Committee ought to make 
a bargain with provincial papers because they are customers of the Govern- 
ment by hiring two or more wires ; hut the fact of their havmg two or more 
wires’is a proof that they would he likely to use this privilege more than a paper 
that has only one ; and in dealing with the papers that had smgle wires it 
might he a rough test, but not an unfair one, to give the adi antnge to three 
which had held the single wires the longest time ; they are the papers of the 
greatest enterprise, and it is only the more enterprising papers that would be 
likely to make the most of the facilities that the House would give 

232, Are you prepared to add to that condition. that the report of the news- 
paper should be evidently a good report? -It must be a genuiue, and a special 
remrt, undoubtedly ; and in order to secure that end one Member of om- 
mittee has suggested in cross-examination that no papers should be permitted to 
use this privilege which would not promise to employ a cratam number for ite 
staff of reporters. I think that rule would not be an unfair one. My object is 
to give the privilege to those papers that will m^ake a genmne use of it 

2326. Evidence has been given before the Committee that an officml repo 
could he very rapidly prepared indeed, so rapidly that a speech could he printed 
0.121. d- 
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Tvithin a very few minutes after the speaker had done speaking ; would such a 
report be of use to the provincial press ? — I very greatly doubt it ; partly from 
the fact which I think I have already brought out, that many of the provincial 
papers go to press at an exceedngly early horn* ; and partly also from the 
general consideration, that no papers of substantial position care to publish the 
same report that appears in other journals, which is one objection that many 
provincial papers already have against the news agencies. Their report is 
supplied all round, and it suits very well the purposes of smaller journals. If 
you were to apply the same rule to the London papers, I think you would at 
once see the weakness of it. The “ Times,” for instance, would not care to 
publish the same report that appears in the “ Morning Advertiser” or the “ Daily 
Telegraph.” 

2327. Then one principal objection would be the delay ? — That is a strong 
objection. 

2328. And another objection would be the fact that the reports would be 
identical if they were published in the newspapers as they were sent by the 
news agencies ? — Yes ; and on that head I may observe that, of course, the con- 
ductors of newspapers do not desire to be tied down to publish exactly what 
other papers publish, any more than they would in any other department of 
the newspapers. Another point, I should add, would be that by the admission 
of our own reporting staff we should be able to adapt the report to the require- 
ments of each particular day. To a large extent that can now be done by the 
news associations ; but conductors of newspapers have always experienced this 
difficulty, they never know till probably the middle of the day before publication 
what demands are likely to be made on their space for the ensuing day. If 
they have the control of their own reporting steiff they can so summarise the 
report that although it may happen to be shorter on any particular day, never- 
theless it preserves a imiform quality. 

2329. And it would not be possible to summarise the report from the 
extended report that was handed to you ; is that what you intend to convey ? 
— The element of time there again comes in. The Parliamentary reports 
already arrive at a very late hour, and it is exceedingly difficult to make 
condensation from what is called flimsy copy. A provincial sub-editor must 
have enormous difficulty under the present system, having reports from special 
wires which are laid into his own office through one door ; the Press A ssocia • 
tion and the Central News, or whatever service supplies him, contributing its 
quota, perhaps, through another door, and the newspaper parcels arriving by 
train, there is very little time to discharge duties hke those in an efficient 
manner ; and the object, therefore, is to give the sub-editor precisely what he 
wants, and no more than he wante. 

2330. With your experience, do you believe that it would be possible for that 
service to be conducted by an official report ? — I do not. 

2331. Do you believe it to be impossible for the agent of the countiy news- 
paper to summarise the extended matter in London with a view to transmission 
into the countr}% or for the editor of the newspaper in the country, when he 
receives the extended report, to summarise it himself before the paper goes to- 
press ; — It would certainly not be possible for the sub-editor to summarise it at 
the other end, and if it were done at this end it would require an enormous 
staff to condense it. Much, I should say, would depend on the hour at which 
the official report was issued. If Parliament rose as early as the French Chambers 
there might possibly then be some chance of carrying that scheme out ; but 
Parliament sitting to the late hour it does, I regard it as utterly impracticable. 

2332. Mr. Mills.'] In reference to the accommodation in the Reporters’ 
Gallery of the House of Commons, you alluded to the effect of raising the back 
seats, which, I think, you said you thought would be a useful thing to do ?— 
I do not know of my own knowledge, but I have been at some trouble to ask 
probably a dozen, or possibly more, reporters who use the gallery, and they tell 
me that it would be a very great advantage indeed to have the back seats raised; 
some even go to the extent of saying that if the back seats were raised the 
chances of hearing would be as good as in the side galleries, supposing the 
House determined to extend the Reporters’ Gallery round the sides. 

2333 - Then at all events, judging from some of the opinions you have heard 
expressed by qualified persons, you would, if I understand you, go the length 

of 
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of saying that for the use of reporters, the back seats, if raised, might be made Mr.r. & To vmend. 

available; would you go so far as that?— I should hesitate about using the i5juiyj878. 

word “ reporters” ; there are those who have business in the galler)’-, and who have 

to write there, in addition to reporters ; there are summary writers and leader 

writers, and in their case where it is not absolutely necessary to take a dead 

note, as is sometimes necessary with the reporters, the accommodation in the 

back seat, supposing it were raised, would be a very great advantage. As a 

matter of fact, the news associations now have to take some of their reports 

from the hack seats ; and 1 dare say that that circumstance will account for 

some of the deficiencies of their reports. 

2334. If you had always a good and complete summary, perhaps ratherfuller 
than that which is contained nowin the “Times,” would that summaiy, do you 
think, generally satisfy your clients and customers in Manchester ? — No, it \yould 
be too short ; occasionally we have to give five or six columns of a debate. 

2335. Do you adopt the same plan which is adopted by other provincial 
papers, of getting full reports of the speeches of your own local Members r — 

Yes ; those are obtained in two ways, partly through the associations, and if we 
can secure them by our own special arrangements we do so, naturaUy prefer- 
ring our own report to that of an association, because the association sends a 
report of the same speech to our contemporaries. 

2336. You agi’ee with the gentlemen who represented the “ Leeds Mercury,” 
and with those who represented other prorincial papers, when they gave 
eridence to the effect that identical reports published in the same disti-ict in 
different newspapers would be prejudicial to tbe circulation of the newspapers 
concerned ; that is, that if, for instance, there were published in some other 
newspaper exactly the same report as that published in the “Manchester 
Guardian,” it would d-image your circulation ?— I do not know that it would be 
prejudicial to the extent of damaging the circulation. If newspapers are to 
join in identical reports, they would prefer to join with papers that are pub- 
lished in some distant part of the country, I should take it, but the more 
influential and the more wealthy provincial papers would not join at all, I think, 
if they could possibly get the accommodation without joining. 

2337. If that joining or clubbing together by newspapers in distant parts of 
the country could be accomplished, you do not, as I understand, think it would 
be open to the objection that it is now open to if attempted in the same district ; , 
suppose, for instance, that a newspaper in Dorsetshire arranged with a Man- 
chester paper, and also with three or four others in distant parts of the country, 
then do you think it would be open to the same objection as it would be open 
to if there were two or three newspapers in Manchester and its immediate 
neighbourhood clubbing together to get reports which were identical?— The 
objection would he less no doubt iu working with a distant paper than to working 
with a local contemporary ; but I think that every newspaper that could possibly 
do so would avoid joint arrangements. 

2338. Supposing the stipulation were made which you have suggested, 
namely, that no paper should have a representative in the gallery which had 
not a special wire, do you think that would reduce the applications to the 
number you have mentioned, 10 or 12 ? — I do ; and in fact I believe that 

case of most of the applicants it would not he one but more wires that would be 
wanted, a circumstance that would further reduce the number. Papers going to 
pressat an early hour musthmuy the copythrough quickly; a telegraph wirecannot 
take more than a column in an hour and a half ; therefore, if tliey desire 
report, they must be prepared for it by making special arrangements ; and the 
Post Office is very little use to those papers^which go to press at an early hour 
unless the copy be handed in by half-past eight or nine o clock. 

2339. Perhaps you might be able to say what the cost, taking an averse 01 

years, of a special wire is to newspapers? — It is laid down by the or 
Parliament ; each wire is 500 1 . a year, but there are incidental expenses, which 
make an enormous difference. n x n 

2340. That was what I meant; I did not know whether you could say at ail, 

taking: an average of years, what the incidental expenses, added to what 1 may 
call the statutory cost, would be ?— It would depend upon the enterprise of tffie 
paper. When a provincial paper opens a London office, and starts a special 
wire or more special wii-es, it is tempted to embark m other ent^pnses than 
just the reporting of the proceedings of Parliament; for instance, the transmis- 
J 0.121. ^ ^ ^ Z Sion 
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sion of leadei-s, the collection of general or imperial news ; in iaxit the expense 

may almost be regai-ded as limitless. , . ,, 

2341 . In short, the expense would be so considerable that it would operate 
so i considerably to reduce the number of applicants for admission to the 
gallery you think? — I do. Somethingwas said upon the question of expense by 
Mr. Reid, of the “ Leeds Mercury,” on Friday night last. I may say that his 
figui'es are rather a low estimate. 

2342. Mr. Waiter.] You stated, did you not, that your first edition goes to 
press at one in the morning ?— A little before one. • . 

234.3. is the object of going to press so early r —Because the circulation 

of the Manchester papers is in remote areas ; it is not a local circulation either 
in Lancashire or Cheshire, but it extends as far north as Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, all the way down the Lake disti-ict, down the North Western line, also 
to Bristol, London, and Dublin; and we are so situated with regard to the 
railway service, that we must catch particular trains as they pass through 
Lancashire, the Scotch express going downwards, and the London express 
coming from Scotland, which I think happen to pass very nearly together at the 

same point. - ^ -,xr ^ 

2344. Wliat time do you go to press with your second edition r —We have a 

lift at half-past one. 1 . ttt i 

2345. 1 mean for the Manchester and Liverpool circulation '—We can take 
copy for our first edition up to 1 1.45 ; at that hour we stop taking copy. At 
1.30 we stop taking copy for what we call the first lift. Then, I think, the 
next lift is somewhere between three and four o’clock in the morning. 

2346. Is that the edition which chiefly supplies the local circulation ?— Yes. 

2347. And how late can you get Parliamentary news fr'om London in order 
to meet that edition?— Not later, I think, than about four in the morning. 

2348. Do I rightly understand you to say that you can get news from Lon- 
don as late as fom- o.’clock in the morning, including the Parliamentary debates, 
for the supply of your local edition? — I believe that is so. 

2349. Sir Alexander Gordon.] What o’clock does the “Manchester 
Guardian ” reach Edinburgh and Glasgow ?— I am afraid I cannot speak to that 
very distinctly, for my business is in London ; but I think about eight o’clock 
in the morning. 

2350. And with regard to Dublin, what time does it get there?— I cannot 
answer that ; I know they go about the same time. 

23.51. I undemtood you to say that the arrangement is to catch the Scotch 
and the Irish express ?— Scotch and English, and the Irish too ; they are all 
about the same time. 

2352. Those copies of the “ Manchester Guai'dian” that go off to Scotland 
and to Dublin by those express trains could not have Parliamentary news up to 
a. late hour? — No; as I have explained, if we relied exclusively on the press 
associations we could not have a Parliamentaiy report when there is a morning 
sitting, after the seven o’clock rising. When the House meets at four and sits 
through, we should then possibly get the debate up to about half-past nine 
o'clock, or on special occasions perhaps 10. 

2353. But if you have to go to press so early for the Scotch and Irish mail, 
even with a wire of you own, you cimnot give Parliamentary news up to a late 
hour ?— We can only give it up to about 20 minutes to 12. 

2354. Therefore your readers in Scotland and Ireland must depend upon 
other sources for the Parliamentary information — Yes, or take it next day from 
our own paper. 

23.55. Have you any information about the Central Press Association?-^ 
No. 

2356. Do you employ them? — No. 

2357. Colonel Arbuthnot.] Would you be satisfied with one seat in the 
gallery, supposing arrangements to be made by which you could have one seat? 
— Yes, quite content. 

2358. Mr. Barclay/.] Would you he prepared to accept, as a condition of 
getting a seat in the gallery, that on the average you would bind yourselves to 
devote a certain space of your newspaper to Parliamentary reporting, talcing an 
average of the whole Session ? — I am afraid that is a question which I could 

not 
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not answer ; and I should like to point out that it would be a very unusual and 
a very hard condition for Parliament to suggest how much space a newspaper 
should ^veto those reports. 

2359- Would you accept it as a test of service to the House of Commons, in 
exchange for a seat in the gallery, that you should keep a full staff of reporters 
to occupy that seat?— It would depend upon what you considered a full staff. 
Three or four reporters would be a pretty good staff for a provincial 
paper ; some papers require 10 or 12 reporters. As a matter of fact we once 
had the entr6e to the gallery, and on that occasion I think we had four or five 
reporters. 

2360. You propose that the test should only be a special wire or wires in 
order to get a seat in the gallery ? — That should not be the exclusive test. If 
the number of applicants who bad one wire exceeded the accommodation in the 
gallery, then other tests should be applied. I suggested that provincial papers 
einplo}dng two or more wii-es should have a preference in the choice; and then 
if the number was still too great, you might adopt some rough test such as 
this, giving the box to that paper which has had the wire the longest time ; 
that would be a proof that that paper at any rate had been longer in the field 
in search of Imperial news. 

2361. But seeing that the object of having a seat in the gallery is to report 
the proceedings of Pai’liament, would not the essential test be the amount of 
space devoted by the newspaper, extending over the Session, to the reporting 
of Parliamentai'y proceedings ? — I am not prepared to say that that would be 
the best test. Much would depend upon the size of the paper and the amount 
of space that it could devote to such a subject. For instance, some provincial 
papers give shorter reports because they have not the same space for Parlia- 
mentary news that younger papers have. I remember a Scotch paper which 
was recently started, which made an enormous feature of its Pai'liamenfcary 
reports ; I should not like to say that paper was in any respect whatever a 
better paper than the “ Scotsman,” which happened to give a few columns 
shorter, because the demands upon its space in respect to other news were 
greater than those upon the new paper. 

2362. Speaking for the newspaper which you represent, would you be pre- 
pared to undertake to devote a minimum amount of space, extending over a 
Session, to the reporting of Parliamentary proceedings r — I am afraid that 
I am not in a position to give the undertaking ; that would be a matter for the 
editor ; but I have little doubt it would meet with his views. 

2363. Supposing that there were two newspapers having one wire each, and 
we had to choose between the two, would you see any objection to the House 
of Commons choosing the newspaper which devoted the most space to reporting 
the Parliamentary proceedings ? — I do not think that that rule ought to be 
applied in all cases. I have suggested a case where it certainly siiould not 
apply. There is one provincial paper that has two special wires ; I believe 
these two wires are hired for a particular purpose, not for Parliamentary 
reporting, and it is merely a local paper of very little influence. Were your 
rule to be applied, you would give that paper an enormous advantage even over 
auy Scotch or Ii-ish paper, because it could throw open the entire of its columns 
to a Parliamentary, report. 

2364. Dr. Lyon Playfair.^ I think you clearly see that the question is not 
whether room should be found for the 134 provincial newspapers, but whether 
room could be found for the limited number of newspapers that are willing to 
take conditions, however high, for efficient Parliamentary reporting : — That 
is so. 

2365. And if these conditions were laid down with sufficient severity to 
obtain an actually good report, you think only a limited number of newspapers 
would comply with them ? — Decidedly, that is my opinion. 

2366. Do you thiuk that ten or twelve newspapers, appearing in dffierent 
parts of . the country, would adopt a good system of Parliamentary reporting ? — 
Yes, bearing in mind the papers which I suppose would make the application. 
I know the character of the papers, and I am sure they would use a privilege 
like that to the best advantage. 

2367. The ten or twelve papers that you speak of are not confined to 
any one part of the kingdom, but are distributed all over the kingdom ? — Yes. 

0.121. z 2 2368. Mr. 
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2368. Mr. Dunbar.'] Would the other papers in Manchester require accom- 
iiiodation in the gallery? — I am afraid 1 cannot answer that question, I do not 
know what they might require 5 it is very possible that one, perhaps two, 

Do you think that with the Scotch and Irish papers the number would 
only be a dozen that would require accommodation in the gallery r— I still 
think that the number would not be more than a dozen. 



2370. Mr. Corcen.~\ The practice of the House with respect to the admission 
of reporters is, that the London papers are to have the preterence, and to be 
represented directly, and the proviircial papers indirectly ; they have followed 
that practice, not because they object to provincial papers having reporters in 
the gallery,' but because their space compelled them to follow it ; you would 
extend that by giving admission to the gallery to papers that have London 
offices and special wires ? — Yes. I should consider it no more arbitrary to lay 
down a rule for the admission of provincial papers than the present rule in 
regard to London papers. If five London papers were to be sterted to-morrow 
they could not get access to the gallery, and the limit of admission would stop at 
the number of seats that could be spared, I cannot see that it would be any 
greater hai'dship to lay down a rule for the provincial papers, to this effect : 
'• We will admit 12 or 15, and any paper desiring admission after that number 
has been exhausted, must wait its turn just as any new London paper would 
now have to wait irs turn.” 

2371. But as a matter of fact all the London newspapers have been accom- 
modated? — Yes. _ ■ ■ ^ 

2372. How would you provide for any additional demand for provincial 
papers, should it arise r — Do you mean in case the metropolitan papers increase 



2373. Yes ? — I think the character of the metropolitan papers should be con- 
sidered just as it would be in the case of the provincial newspaper. 

2374. That is the point I wished to get out ; you would admit the representa- 
tives of papers that had London offices and special wires, but you would stipulate 
as a condition that these papers should give special reports, reports at a special 
length, or should have a certain number of reporters representing them ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

2375. Do not you think that the newspapers would consider that an inter- 
ference with then* editorial or commercial management r — To a certain extent it 
would be so ; but there must be some restriction; you must apply some hard- 
and-fast rule, and the point is to make the rule as gentle as possible. 

2376. Then if yon speeifi^ed that the provincial papers should report at a 
certain length, or should maintain a certain number of reporters, would you 
apply the same rule to the London papers? — I am not particularly in favour 
of applying either of those rules ; but if, as has been suggested by one of tbe 
Members of the Committee, tbe rules are laid down by tbe officials the 
House, we must accept them. 

• 2377. If you apply that rule to the London daily papers, some nf the 
present daily papers that have admission to the galleiy give very limited 
reports, do they not? — Yes; and that is a very strong argument, I think, in 
favour of the admission of provincial newspapers that are prepared to show 
their enterprise. 

2378. The point I wish to convey is this, that it is quite possible for the 
officers of the House to act upon the principle of the London papers, being 
represented directly, and the provincial papers indirectly, through the press 
agencies ; but if you ever called upon the officers of the House to pick and 
choose you would call upon them to make a selection which would be extremely 
invidious ; do not you think so ? — To some extent undoubtedly that is so. 

2379. It has been suggested that the Scotch papers should have a special 
box in the gallery, and that the Irish papers also, because those countries have 
special questions ; do you see any objection to that ? — I think they would see 
an objection to it. All the Scotch papers would not care to join in one report ; 
and I do not see the necessity of having a special Scotch staff ; we do not require 
reporters from Scotland to teach us to grapple with the mysteries of hypothec. 

2380. But there are only some three or four debates in a Session that are 
specially interesting to Scotch readers ? — That is so. 

2381. There 
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25S1 There are occasions when a dehate is specially interesting to the Mi, 
Lancashire readers, and when the Lancashire papers would like '■ 

of them, are there not?-Yes; I think there is no snhstantial ground foi an 
application of that nature from Scotland, _ 

2t82. Your opinion is. that the proposition to assign to the Scotch 

papers, and another to the Irish ones, would not he satisfactory to the ®no'“h 
LJvimial papers?— And farther, that it would not he satisfactory to_ the 
Scotch or Irish papers themselves, on the ground that they would object to joint 

Your opinion is, that there are only about 10 papers that ha^ve special 
wS that would he likely to apply to be represented ?-Ten or twelve ; more 

’’"S''" Supposing an increase were to take place, haw would you deal with 
that? —In the same way as if there were an increase in the London papers , 
they must wait and take their chance of an empty ho.i. 

caSj You have been asked a question about summaiy writers ; do jou thiuj^^ 
there would be any objection to the summary writers being sent to th® hack 
there ^ , House?-No, hut I think that the claims of those 

summary writers* who wrote a genuine summary should he fairly considered. 
Enr instance there are three London papers at least that give a really genuine 
summary and tor which good accommodation should certainly be provided ; 
intoe case of the other London morniog papers, I thiidt; they might veiy we 
he tcrmodated in the hack seats, or in the front o dew side f ^ - 

^586. You would assume, therefore, that a paper like the mes, a S' 

, „„„ oVimiVl Vifive sDecial accommodation, and that tho&e 

La a. .iM—sia—i... - ti» t~... 

good summai-ies. . , , coiisideringthe enterprise that has characterised 

create a demand amongst other papers, and they ^ nrovinoial 

'■SS a. ... «- 
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in the papers that apphed for the privilege. ^ ^ 

op?nfonth“S“^irlf:rVS" 

—Yes, I think it is. extended and fuller reports ?— My 

2501 Not only for summaries, hut tor extenaea a 

“ artoS^arinraesii-: fot Parliamentary reports 

thei 4 is special legiriation ^ Td Scotland and Ireland?-! confess 

essential difference between Lancashiie ^ ^ g^^otch 

I do not see that. The only gr , '> principle would be, that the 

paper could base its House^was above the intelligence of 

chLcter of the subjects w^i by the Ho Scotcliaud 

the reporters -ho ^aUy fteqnmit 

Irish reporters there, and th y q i special questions, 

2394. The reporters themsdves *rt of subject not ordinarily 

hut the question arises whether a newspapers circulating m 

SS £ *5 S.TS.1 »'«■ « •«;*. 
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Mr. T. s. Tcwitni. give a longer report to those special questions, no doubt. If an English paper 
i.'v July 1878. admission to the gallery, and it had a local question to deal with, in that 

case also it would give that local question at greater length. I do not see anv 
dmerence between the two cases. ^ 

2J95. I suppose you are not able to point to any legislation which affects 
Lancashire exclusively which is not of general interest throughout England, and 
which would not be reported in the London newspapers, are you ? — Yes • factory 
legislation certainly is a very special subject to us. ’ ^ 

239C. A special subject which interests, does it not, a very large population 
^roughout the -sjole country; factory legislation affects Glasgow as weU as 
Manchester, and Bristol as well as Glasgow ? — It affects in a less degree each of 
those plac^, because the population of Lancashire is employed more in factoi*v 
work ; and I may say, of Yorkshire as well. ^ 

2397. There is a larp I'acto^ population in pai-ts of the east of London, is 
theie not.^ Yes, but relatively it is a small one compared to Lancasliire 

239s. And shippmg questions ai*e interesting to a large number throughout 
the country ?— I thmk if these questions of special legislation are to be^con- 
sidK-ecl, papers which have to attend to shipping intelligence might set up a 
claim, and you would have no end of special questions. " 

2399 Mr Barclay^ The point I wish to put to you is this ; that there is 
special legislation for Scotland affecting Scotland alone, and fpr Ireland affecting 
Iieland alone, and which is not of such general importance to be reported in 
the London newspapers which have reporters in the gallery, and I wish to ask 

Mtn?anrLanf 1™ “f between Scotland and 

IngTonrsbiv ^ inasmuch as the reports in regard to legislation affect- 

undoubtedly, would be reported at fan- 
™t rf newspapers .:-The special quLions arising 

Mand fbnn^Jo®^? constitute no stronger claim to Scotland or to 

Ireland than nould special questions arising out of local interests or trade 
mterests to any particular paper in any part of England ; on a^ontraiw there 

withTy^rEngS papem? 



Mr. IS, J), GVay, 



Mr. Edmwad Bwijer Gray (a Member of the House) ; Examined. 

DuX ne^stPL?™th^<“^!ee“^^^^ ” “ 

„fPo“v' “‘e“Lnee'nan's Journal” in the habit of reporting the proceedings 
SiTf™ the month' o^^^^ summary 

ofThrL^XVatr^ Ma” Smpm^d'rafwir'soml 

there would be. advantage of the London papers; I should think 

probt!ily.^“ L™ mean?- Ten per cent, more matter 

thetUim“of ?he"prSr?s°^n” “Stained through 

portion of "wolid be specM ™ 

considerable amount but two thbrl. 7 -A-ssociation reports a 

“t? 4 lo 7 rar‘ S;“er“ 

rcoAe through tlL%?eTlssoS^^ Portion of the report UmcIi you 
cancelled yom 0™ matter" so 

acts'^upon tLt“the 1 te; Association 

the 
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the “ Freeman ” by the Press Association. I referred to the ordinary report of Mr- E. D. Gray, 
the Press Association. Other parts of the special report, as I think you have 
aheady got it in evidence, vrould be prepared by the reporters of .other papers, jg July 1878. 
•who do special work for the I-'reeman.” 

2406. Has the system of reporting changed ■within the last few years? — rit 
has bc’c-n revolutionised by the introduction of the telegraj^h. In olden times 
the provincial papers and the Irish papers would take all their reports cut from 
the London papers ; now they require to compete with them, and to publish 
simultaneously with them. 

2407. May I ask if that change has taken place since the transfer of the tele- 
graphs to the State, or did it exist ijefore the transfer r — It existed before, but to 
a comparatively very small extent; the old telegraph companies supplied a tele- 
graphic summary to all the papers in the United Kingdom, which averaged about 
three-quarters of a column, I think ; and then the Irish papers scarcely reported 
anything by telegraph themselves ; occasionally they would a little, but 
practically the change has taken place either within a verj^ short time previous 
to the introduction of the Government telegi'aph system, or since it. 

2408. Is the present system satisfactory? — It is most unsatisfactory; the 
“ Freeman’s Journal ” has constant complaints from the Irish Members. ^ Our 
instructions to our representative are to spare no e.vpense in the supplying of 
such reports as he can procure, as good as he can get them, but it is ob'^dously 
impossible to supply good reports at the present, do what we will, and the 
Irish Members (the “ Freeman ” represents politically a majority of them) 
constantly complain of the inefficiency of the reporting in the “ Freeman s 
Journal,” although the “ Freeman’s Journal ” reports at greater length than 
any other Irish paper; but it is impossible. to give good reports under the 
present system. 

2409. That is to say, either through the agency of the Press Association or 

by the reports which you obtain from reporters acting for other London papers 
in the gallery ? — Quite so ; we do the best we can, but to give a really good 
report is impossible. A Member who speaks veiy early in the evening may be 
fairly reported, the others cannot be. There is no dependence to be placed on 
the report ; sometimes it may be done by a thoroughly competent reporter, and 
fairly and promptly done ; at another time there may be a delay of one, two, or 
three hours before the report is delivered to us, and it may be done by an 
incompetent reporter. _ . . 

2410. So that your complaint is both as to time and as to quality r ^les. 

I may point out that the Irish papers suffer exceedingly with regard to the quality, 
because the reporters do not understand Irish subjects as well as they do Eng- 
lish subjects ; they are not accustomed to deal with them in the same way. A 
report may be done at considerable length, and still may be a very bad report; 
and a report may be done shortly, and be a very good one. 

24; 1. Are you able to urge any special responsibility or necessity^ for reports 
for the Irish press ? — If you take an Irish paper like the “ Freeman s Journal, 
which circulates throughout the entire country ; it represents politically a very 
large section, a considerable section of the Members of the House, say 60 or /O 
Members, and it is looked to in Ireland to give full reports. The Irish Members 
at present labour under very grave disadvantages, because the English papers 
practically do not report them at all, and the Irish papers under the present 
system are unable to do them justice ; they are placed in such a position that 
they cannot report them satisfactorily. _ i • • 

•'41 The last witness was unable to see any special reason for the admission 
of either Irish or Scotch reporters into the gallery, on the ground urged by the 
honourable Member for Forfarshire; do you concur with the last witness; 

I presume you do not ?— No ; I think it is very evident that there is considerable 
difference. Irish questions of primary importance are constantly discussed in 
the Flouse ; matters are discussed which are said by opponents to be of an 
revolutionary tendency ; they ai'e of such importance ; they are of great interes 
to the Irish people, and they naturally desire to see the -views of their represen- 
tatives on such questions of great importance, Honie Rule, the Land question, 
the Education question. Grand Jury Reform, and similar matters, reported at 
length. No such vital questions ever arise with reference to any particular 

locality in England. . ^ t , i \ 

2413. So that you would urge that the pohtical position of Ireland is such as 
z 4 to 
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Mr. E. D. Gvay, to make a report of tlie deliberations and the debates of Parliament of gi-eat 
importance in Ireland ? — A number of Irish Members have complained to me 
15 July 187S. that their speeches in the House are practically of little use, because they cannot 
be reported efficiently in Ireland ; and they throw the responsibility upon me 
until I am able to show them that it is really impossible for us to do more than 
we do under the present system. 

2414. We have had evidence that the Press Association is perfectly rea*ly to 
give any report which any newspaper can require ; is there any reason why it 
should not supply the want^ which you describe ? — The Press Association, no 
doubt, does the very best it can, and it is perfectly ready to undertake to give 
any reports that any newspaper requires ; as a matter of fact, however, it very 
often fails to give them. 

2415. Is that saying more than that we very often fail in what we ought to 
do, or try to do ? — They do not do it at all efficiently. 1 will give you the latest 
sample that occiu’S to my mind, the Sunday-closing debate the other night ; 
we ordered a report from the Press Association of the Irish speeches ; the 
English speeches on the subject were only of secondary interest to Irish 
readers ; they did supply us with a report, but it consisted principally of the 
English speakers ; if they were doing reports simultaneously for the English 
provinchil papers, they naturally for them would report the Englisli speakers. 

241 6. It comes to this, that you vrant a special report ; is that the case ? — We 
want a special report. 

2417. You are not satisfied with a report which will suit the wants of, and is 
admii-ably suited for, the great majority of the customers of the partners of 
the association; you must have one for yourselves ? —We must have one for 
ourselves to have it <.!one effectively. 

24:8. To meet 'he wants of 3'-our readers? — To meet the wants of our 
readers, and of the Irish Members. 

2419. Have you many complaints of the present system; you have spoken 
of Members who have! complained, but are you aware of any complaint, on the 
part of the public ? — The public are not in a position to judge whether the 
reports are well done or not ; they have nothing to compare them with, because 
as I have said, tlie English papers do not give ihe Irish debates as we want them 
given. 

2420. The English newspapers do not give the reports that you require r — 
They do not. 

242 1 . Have you represented at any time the necessity for better reports, and 
special reports to the Speaker? — We have frequently applied to the Serjeant at 
Anns, and we did arldress a special letter to the Speaker in April last; perhaps 
I might be permitted to give it in, as it really represents our position. 

2422: Are the Committee to understand that that is a letter written by j'^our- 
self, as proprietor of ihe “ Freeman,” or representative of the “ Freeman ” 
newspaper, or is it a collective letter representing the Irish papers r — No, it is 
a letter written by the manager of the “ Freeman” ; I did not care to write it 
personally, being a Member of the House. 

2423. Does that letter state anything which you have not stated to us to-day ? 
— I do not know that it does. 

2424. Would you wish yourself to read it? — I do not wish unnecessarily to 
take up the time of the Committee. I may mention that the Speaker replied, 
saying, that the question was under the consideration of a Committee, and that 
therefore he did not desire to take any action on it. The letter which the 
manager of the “ Freeman ” wrote was as follows ; “ Freeman’s Journal Office, 
Dublin, 19th April 18/8. To the Right Honourable the Speaker, House of 
Commons, London. Sir, — We perceive, by paragraphs in various newspapers, 
that it is your intention to reconsider the present arrangements for the accom- 
modation of newspapers in the House of Commons ; and it is also stated that 
it is contemplated to afford accommodation for the representatives of the Irish 
and Scotch newspapers. We beg therefore respectfully to repeat the appli- 
cation which the proprietor of this paper, Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, made two years 
ago to the Serjeant at Arms, for accommodation in the Reporters’ Gallery for 
the ‘ Freeman’s J ournal ’ ; and, in doing so, to bring under your notice our 
claims therefor. Ihe ‘Freeman’s Journal’ has the largest circulation in 
Ireland, and is recognised, without question, as being the organ of the party 
with which the majority of the Irish Members of the House are identified. 

Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding onr utmost endeavours and unsparing expense, it is absolutely Mr. E. D. Gray, 
impossible for us to give accurate reports of the debates in which the Irish 
Members take part, owing to bur not having any representatives in the 15 July 1878. 
Reporters’ Gallery. We are constantly receiving complaints of inaccuracies 
and imperfections, which it is quite beyond our power to remedy unless the 
present arrangement be modified. We publish all our reports by telegraph, 
and thus require extreme promptitude and accuracy, and particularly a know- 
ledge by the reportei-s of the subject and the speakers. This latter quality it is 
impossible for us now to secure ; we are compelled to depend upon the services 
of members of the staffs of other papers, when they are not at work for those 
papers. However competent they may be for the work for which they are 
specially engaged, they lack that intimate knowledge of Irish affairs and Irish 
Members which members of our own staff would possess, and without which 
proper reporting is an impossibility. When the ‘ Freeman’s Journal is placed 
in the position of not being able to give really accurate reports of Irish debates, 
the result is that there is no means by which the Irish people can obtain them, 
as the English papers do not circulate to any appreciable extent here, and, at 
all events, do not report Irish debates at any length. Should we be given 
accommodation in the House, we are prepared to use it for a special staff of our 
own for reporting Irish matters ; and we respectfuUy submit that this is 
the only way in which satisfaction can be given to the Irish Members. The 
‘ Freeman’s Journal’ is the only paper which devotes itself to reporting at 
length those Irish debates in which the majority of the people of this country 
take so deep an interest. Our reports of Imperial matters frequently exceed 
those of the London metropolitan papers, while in reports of merely Irish 
subjects we always exceed them. But on Irish subjects these reports can never 
be sufficiently accurate unless done by our own staff. I may state that I am 
informed that while the Irish metropolitan press is not given any aecommo- 
dation in the gallery, the English metropolitan newspapers are given from two 
to three seats ; and even such papers as the ‘ Globe ’ and the ‘ Pall MaU 
Gazette,’ which go to press early in the evening, are given seats which, if I am 
correctly informed are, by a private arrangement, subsequently utilised by 
English provincial newspapers. The present arrangement amounts to this, 
that one or two provincial newspapers can, by arrar^ement with the evening 
papers I have mentioned, purchase seats in the gallery either by money or 
money’s worth ; that a seat in the Reporters Gallery becomes a valuable 
property owing to the monopoly enjoyed by its possessor to report at a very 
high tariff for those papers that are excluded. 1 respectMly submit that, 
however iiftpossible it may be to afford general accommodation to the press, 
owing to the limited room disposable for reporting purposes, such of the Irish 
metropolitan press as are ready and willing to incur the heavy expense 
necessary for the proper reporting of Irish matters should, if possible, be 
afforded facilities for that purpose. I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, /. H. Verdon, Manager.” The reply to that letter was as 
follows: “7th May 1878. Sir,— The Speaker desires me to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 19th ultimo, which shall receive his consideration. 

As, however, a Committee of the House about to be appointed to consider 
the whole question of ‘ reporting,’ he would prefer to postpone his reply to 
your application until the Committee has expressed its views on the subject. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, C. W. Caynpion. s 

2425. What is your view of the present arrangements with regard to tlie 
London press? — The present arrangements as regards the London press are 
most unfair ; and even if the Committee decided on 110 other change * tmnk 
that it would be well worth their while to revise the London press arrangemen^ s 
and to make them more stringent. There are many of the seats at present in 
the gallery which are nominally occupied for one purpose, and used for anotner. 

For instance, the “ Globe” has a seat; now, as I am informed (it will be easy 
for the Committee to correct this evidence if it is inaccurate), that seat is used 
by the “ Glasgow Herald” after six o’clock in the evening ; that is ^ say, one 
provincial paper by a special arrangement of which the officers of the ouse 
have no cognisance, has a seat in the gallery for all practical purposes. 

2426. I think Mr. Hansard gave evidence that the seat^ e^otted to tde 
“ Globe ” was occupied by his reporter after six o’clock ?— I think not ; I Have 
taken great care to make my evidence accurate. 

0.121. A A 2427. Mr. 
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2427. Mr. Hansard has the “ Globe ” seat after six o'clock, I am informed ? 

Then it must be by some very recent arrangement, because I made very careful 
inquiries. I believe that it is as I state. The seat which is allocated to the 
summar}’- writer of the “ Morning Advertiser,” I am told is practically used by 
the representative of the “ Manchester Guardian.” 

2428. That the summary writer of the “Morning Advertiser” uses the 
seat for the “ Manchester Guardian ” r~And really does the work of the 
“ Manchester Guardian.” Then the “ Times ” chief reporter, Mr. Ross 
I am inclined to think does no reporting (I am merely pointing out 
that these seats could be utilised). The “Daily Telegraph” summary, I am 
inclined to think, is non-existent ; they have a seat for a summary, hut I do 
not think that they do any summary, or scarcely any ; therefore, if the Com- 
mittee did not consider it right to afford any further accommodation, they 
might, by re-arranging the present seats, and taking care that they were utilised 
for the purposes for which they were given, be able to appropriate some seats 
to other papers. There are some papers, for instance, the “ Standard” and the 
“ Morning Post,” and of course the “ Times,” which give very admirable sum- 
maries, but except a paper really does use the place which it gets for the 
purpose for which it gets it, I do not think it ought to retain it unless there 
are seats to spare. 



2429. Retain it to the exclusion of others, you mean?— To the exclusion of 
others. 

24.^0. Your evidence goes to tliis, that there are two provincial newspapers, 
representing probably a third or a fom-th portion of a seat, that have admittance 
to the gallery at the present time?— I think so. I think the “Manchester 
Guardian” and the “Glasgow Herald” practically have admittance to the 
gallery at the present time. 

2431.. The “ Glasgow Herald,” I think we had it in evidence, works with the 
‘ Leeds Mercury” r— I think there is some an-angement of that kind. 

2432. Have you ever formally applied for admission to the gallery for the 

“Freeman” besides the application in April last?— Yes, frequently. I may 
mention a^curious thing which I ascertained the other day; that in 1843 the 
‘ Freeman ’ was, as the “ Freeman,” represented in the gallery. I think the 
Serjeant at Arms gave evidence here the other day that no provincial newspaper 
was ever admitted, or something to that efltect. His memory may not extend 
back so far as 1843 ; but as a matter of fact the “Freeman” was represented 
So Irish matters of great importance were before the House; 

O Cornell was at the zenith of his power just then. I cannot say how we got 
the admission, but we were represented ; and I cannot say how we lost it. 

2433. £ on did lose it, at all events ?— It is gone. 

M increased 'demand for Parliamentary reports in Ireland ?— 

No doubt there has been a very largely increased demand since the present Irish 
party were returned, that is to say, since the commencement of the present 
Parhament, because matters of vital importance to Ireland are constantly 
discussed ; certainly two or three times a week questions of great interest to 
Ireland, arise. 



^435, And IS it your opinion that that interest in Parliamentary debates will 
continue ' 1 hat depends upon Parliament. If the questions were settled I sup- 
Hm rorry^toTa/™**^ ^ prospect of that at present, 

to Speaker the facts which you hare stated 

tn Freemans Journal” is excluded, while two or 

are admitted ?-Yes, 1 did mention that in 

of ^ “■ ! ' Stated that some 

ot tne papers were represented indirectly. 

»™Jiable that a number of newspapers in Ireland would agree 
upon a jomt report ?— No, I am quite certain that it is impossible. 

mihnJhinrSl'* no newspaper in DuhUn would concur with you in 

puDiisiung the same report ? — No. •' 

2439. Would any newspaper in Cork and Dublin take the same repott?- 
With reference to the last witness’ evidence as to the number of paX that 
th™ twror‘‘flire 7 ™'"'' represented, my opinion is that Mt more 

certain^ cm, d ^ ablish any such claim from Ireland. They 

certamlj could not by any possibility work together ; and if there were any 

combination 
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combination between a large number of papers it would simpl}' mean that tbe 

wealthy papers which could afford to give proper reports would be supporting H'll 

the poorer papers which could not afford it. j„ly 1878. 

2440. You would refuse, in point of fact, in all probability, to combine with 
any other newspaper ? — Yes. If you want to work effectively you must have 
one of two things ; you must either have an official monopoly, which would be 
supplied to every paper ; or you must leave to the healthy action of competition 
for the carrying out of efficient reports. 

2441. Would you be prepared to accept a full official report in lieu of your 
own arrangements ?--If it were effectively done, and if it were promptly done, 

I do not see such strong objections to it as some of the former witnesses have 
urged. Of course, as the witness who was examined last said, it would require 
a large staff in tbe London office of the paper to summarise that report; but 
that would simply mean that the staff which at present would be occupied on 
behalf of that paper in reporting in brief, would then be occupied in the office 
in cutting down, as it is called. It would all depend upon whether the official 
report were promptly supplied ; if it were, I think, as far as I am concerned, we 
could work it. 

2442. You see no difficulty whatever in rapidly summarising, to suit the 
necessities of every newspaper, a full extended official report? — I see great 
difficulty, but no insuperable difficulty. Of course, the most efficient plan woidd 
be that we should have our own reporters and direct them what amount to re- 
port, and not have a longfT report than we required, but I can see that, of 
course, the accommodation is limited, and it would be very difficult to make 
that arrangement. I can see no insuperable difficulty in summarising an official 
report, if it were promptly supplied. 

2443. Do you see any objection from your own point of view, either as a 
Member of Parliament or as representing the newspaper’ press, to the exclusion 
of reporters from the gallery, and the production of a complete official report, 
which should be handed to the newspapers for their use ? — I have a strong 
objection to the work of Government departments in connection with news- 
papers ; I confess that my experience of the working of the Government tele- 
graphs is not satisfactory ; but if we could have some guarantee that it would 
be really effectively done, I could see no objection to it. Your question, as I 
understand, really goes to this, whether I could see my way to a certainty that 
it really would be effectively done ; and I have doubts upon that point. 

2444. Mr. Forster.'] What time ought you to receive that official report, in 
order to get it into your paper the next morning ? — It should come by degi*ees ; 
if it all came at once, we could not get it in ; it should be supplied page by 

2445. Would it not he almost impossible for you to get it in time to condense 
it for the next morning’s issue? — The witness who proposed the plan stated 
(and I see no reason why it could not be done, if the money were spent uponit), 
that that report could be supplied in print within an hour. Now, from the 
News Associations I do not think we get our reports in manuscript so promptly 
as that ; sometimes, at least, we do not. 

2446. Do YOU subscribe to all three associations.’' — Not for Parliamentary 
work. 

2447. You have an office in London ?— We'have an office in London. 

2448. I suppose unless you got that report out the following morning it 
would be practically of no use ? — Quite useless ; it is always cjancelled, in fact, 
now after a certain hour. 

2449. At what time do you issue in the morning r — We go to press very 
much later than the Manchester papers, for instance ; we go to press about 
half-past four, Irish time, that would be five o’clock English time. 

2450. I understand you to say that there would be no chance of an Irish 
Press Association ? — No. 

245 1 . Has there ever been one attempted ? — I do not think so ; you see there 
are very few leading Irish papers that go to any large expense. 

24.52. We have had a suggestion made of something between an official report 

and the present system; that is to say, what might be called an improvecl 
“Hansard,” giving Mr. Hansard, or somebody in his place, the power of 
making reports very quickly ; giving him the facility of staff, and so forth, with 
the understanding that the House of Commons should not pledge itself to the 

0121 A. A 2 accuracy 
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accuracy of the report, hut should allow it to gain its circulation by its merits ; 
now, supposing that system were established, would that meet your object at 
all No ; it might be a useful thing for the Members of the House, not for the 
press ; I do not think it would do at all ; we should resist the supplying of any 
report which was not either a verbatim report or written under our control. 

2453. I do not know whether you read or heard Sir John Rose's evidence, 
stating that a full “ Hansard ” was the report in the Canadian Dominion 
Parliament? — I looked at a summary of that evidence, hut I did not under- 
stand that the report in question was for the press. 

2454. No ; but my question is whether, supposing that it was arranged that 
it should come out very quickly, it could be made use of for the press : — No ; 

I am certain that it could not, and 1 am certain that it would provoke insuper- 
able and ever-recurring disputes as to favouritism, and as to who was reported 
at length, and so on. 

2455. Take, for instance, an Irish debate of great intei’est, a Home Rule 
debate, how do you get your report ; you have one of some length, I presume ? 
— On such occasions we have often 12 or 13 columns of report ; we get it first 
by telling the Press Association to do as much as they can of it, and next hy 
employing as many reporters of other papers as we can get ; as a rule, they 
would not be busy on their own business that night, because the English papers 
would not devote much attention to such a debate. But I may point out that 
after this investigation, if no reform is to result, we shall probably be very 
much worse off than ever, and for this reason : the “ Times ” already has a 
stringent rule that no reporter belonging to it shaU do any work for any pro- 
vincial paper ; and I understand that it is the intention of some, at leak of the 
other London papers, to give similar orders to them reporters. Now, if we 
were deprived of the facility that we at present have of employing reporters 
belonging to other papers, and if at the same time we were unable to obtain 
information otherwise, we should be infinitely worse off than at present ; 
and I am afraid that there is a probability of that being the result next 
Session. 

2456. Then I understand your statement to he this, that in the Imperial 
Parliament debates on questions greatly affecting Ireland cannot be reported 
fully, or, in fact, at all fairly, unless you go to some London newspaper, and 
get from them the help you require : — Q.uite so. 

2457* And, in fact, for reports on questions of Irish interest, you are 
dependent upon the indirect, and I may almost say, underhand arrangements 
which you make with the London press?— Quite so, except that they are not 
underhand. I believe it is thoroughly well understood by the conductors of 
the other papers that this arrangement is made, and probably their reporters 
are not paid as highly as they would be if their services were retained exclu- 
sively by those papers. 

245 b. Mr. Coiven^ I think you said that in making the aimangements for 
reportmg the Sunday-closing discussion, you asked the Press Association to 
supply a full report, and that they promised, but did not fulfil their engage- 
ment ; what I want to ask is, is the blame attachable, or was it attached to the 
Press Association, as a reporting body, or to the Post Office authorities, for not 
^nding the re])ort quickly on ; was it the reporting arrangements of the Press 
Association, or the Post Office Telegraph that were to blame? — It was the 
reporting, because we wanted it delivered in London, not in Dublin, for us to 
take it over ourselves by our special wire. 

2459' ^ 'tEo question, because it has been given in evidence that the 
reports that are ^published by the Press Association are very frequently delayed 
m being transmitted; that was not the case in this special instance? — No. 
My expenence with regard to the transmission of long special reports is, that 
the Post Office constantly delivers them about six o’clock in the morning, when 
they are quite useless. But I do not wish to make too strong a complaint 
against the Press Association. I believe that under the disabilities under 
which they labour they do as well as can be expected. On this particular 
occasion they did. not do very well ; but I do not wish to make anything in the 
nature of a sweeping charge against them. 

2460. Then the special reports which you get in the « Fi-eeman ” are got by 
the combination of the services of the Press Association, and of the reporters of 

le different London newspapers r — Yes. Our representative here, who has 

carte 
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carte hlanche in the matter, does the best he can night by night ; if be can get Mr. E. D. Gray, 
the London reporters he dispenses ^\'ith the Press Association ; if he cannot get 
the London reporters, as sometimes he cannot, they being occupied mth special 
reports for other newspapers for instance, then he falls back upon the Press 
Association. 

2641. The fact is that you do exactly the same as the “ Glasgow Herald” 
does, and as the “Manchester Guardian” does with the use of the “Globe” 
box r— Quite so. 

2462. You do not complain of the “ Glasgow Herald,” or the “ Leeds 
Mercury,” or the “Manchester Guardian,” having this facility? — I do not 
complain of them at all. All I want is to have the same myself. 

2463. I understood your evidence to imply that it was an abuse of the gallery 
accommodation that these papers got admission?— I do not think I used the 
word “abuse,” but I certainly pointed out that the box was given for one pur- 
pose, and was utilised for another. 

2464. But supposing that the “ Freeman” could get that box instead of the 
“ Glasgow Herald ” ? — I think it would be perfectly justified in taking it, and no 
doubt it would. 

2^)65. With respect to the “ Morning Advertiser,” as far as my knowledge 
and information go, the “ Morning Advertiser ” gives a very exceUent and ample 
summary of Parliamentary proceedings, one of the longest given by any news- 
paper ; and in the evidence of Mr. Townend he quoted the summary given by 
the “ Morning Advertiser” as one of the best?— My impression with regard to 
the summary of the “ Morning Advertiser ” does not coincide with yours ; but 
I believe that the gentleman who sits in the “ Advertiser’s ” box is an employe of 
the “ Manchester Guardian.” 

2466. Still there is a summary in the “ Morning Advertiser ” ? — Yes, I think 
there is a summary, but I do not think it is anything to be compared to that of 
the “ Standard ” for instance, or the “ Morning Post,” or the “ Times.” 

2467. The “ Morning Advertiser’s” staff, practically, only use their facilities 
in the same way as the staff of the “ Daily News,” or any other London news- 
paper do ? — The “ Daily News ” gives less summary than the “ Morning 
Advertiser.” 

2468. And the “ Telegraph ” '—The “ Telegraph,” practically, gives none at 
all, though each of those papers has a box for that purpose. 

2469. The point I wish to bring out is this, that even if these gentlemen do 
not supply their own London newspapers at great length with a report, the pro- 
vincial press is benefited by that, inasmuch as they are able to engage their 
services ? — I do not know that you are exactly accui’ate in saying that the provin- 
cial press is benefited. Individual protuncial newspapers are no doubt benefited. 

2470. It is a question whether these provincial papers are not active in com- 
manding their services; hut still they are commanded by these provincial 
newspapers r —They are, but I do not think that that is a desirable arrangement. 

247 il The desirability of it is scarcely the point ; the fact is that that arrange- 
ment exists ?— Yes. .... 

2472. Would there he any difficulty in such a summary as that m the 
“ Morning Post,” for example, being written by one gentleman, and at the same 
time that gentleman summarising or reporting for another newspaper ?— No, I 
scarcely think there would ; I have no practical experience, you understand, in 
reporting work, but I do not see that there would be much difficulty in a man 
writing a summary and doing some other work. 

2473. Do none of the “Times” reporters supply special information to the 
provincial newspapers ?— I understand that they do not supply reports. 

2474. And you anticipate, from the information which you have, got, that the 
probability is that, in consequence of the explanations which have taken place 
before this Committee, the privileges that the London newspapers have hitherto 
allowed their reporters to enjoy, will be taken from them?— I think it is very 
probable that they will seek to show that they require that accommodation 
which they now have, exclusively for their own use as a mea.ns of resisting any 
proposal to curtail it ; and that they will, as a step towards that, order them 
representatives to do no work for other papers, hi fact, I have been iihormed that 
one of the papers already has detenuined upon that course. Now if the other 
papers follow the example, certainly the provincial press, and especially the 
Irish press, which labours uuder exceptional diffioulties, wiU be m a very bad 

0 . 12 ). A A 3 "^hy. 
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■way. The exceptional difficulty ■which we labour under is this, that telegraphing 
across channel is very much slower, and more uncertain than telegi’aphing over 
land. 

2475. 1 was going to ask that point ; that is one of the difficulties under 
which the Irish press labours more than any of the Scotch or English pro- 
vincial newspapers ? — Yes, and it is a very seiious difficulty. 

2476. That will perhaps, to some extent, account also for the difficulty that 
you have in getting the Press Association reports as early as we get tliem in 
the provinces r — It will, to a certain extent, account for it. 

2477. Your opinion is that there is an increasing demand for Parliamentary 
reports in Ireland 1 — I am quite certain of it. 

2478. And therefore an increasing interest in Parliamentary proceedings ? — 
No doubt, owing to the great importance of the Irish matters -wMch are brought 
under the attention of the House. 

2479. We' have this fact in evidence that the London newspapers of the 
largest circulation give the smallest Parliamentaiy reports ? — That is quite true. 

2480. Then we may infer from your answer, that while there is an increasing 
interest in Parliamentary proceedings in Ireland, there is a decreasing interest 
in England? — Q.uite so ; every Irishman is a politician. 



2481. Dr. Lyon Playfair.'] The honourable Member for Newcastle asked you 
whether certain provincial papers were not active in commanding the services 
of the reporters of the London papers ; would not the same energetic papers be 
more active in commanding their own staff, if they had a staff, and in ]U'oducing 
efficient reports for their own newspapers ?— No doubt; but I scarcely think that 
“ activity ■’ is the correct word to use with regard to their having secured these 
advantages. '^Oiey were fortunate enough at the time to make these arrange- 
ments. If any other paper desired to make arrangements now, it would be 
impossible. 

2482. But newspapers that are energetic could have much more efficient 
reports if they had their own staff, and they knew what they wanted ? — No 
doubt. 

2483. Now take to-night, the subject of discussion in the House being In- 
termediate Education in Ireland ; that is a question which is likely to interest 
the ■whole Irish people, and it would be just that the Irish papers should have 
a commanding influence in reporting it ?— 1 think so; that they should, at least, 
have reasonable facilities. 

2484. And at the present moment the}’ have not r — At the present moment 
they have not ; I am quite uncertain whether of that debate, if it continues at 
any length, we shall have ten columns or two in the “ Freeman.” It does not 
depend upon me ; it depends upon chance. 



• 2485. Lord Francis Hervey.] I do not think you have told the Committee 
how many seats you think would be required for the Irish press ? — That is a 
matter that I have thought over a good deal. I do not think there are more 
than_ three Irish newspapers at the utmost which would be entitled by their 
position, the amount of their circulation, to claim representation in the 
Th^ with regard to accommodation of these papers, to do the work 
thoroughly effectively vrith their own staff a paper would require, no doubt, 
two seats; it -would require, at any rate, one in front and one behind. I can 
see, seeing the hmited nature of the accommodation, that there is a great diffi- 
culty about that ; and in view of the fact that even Members themselves have 
not got seats on a_ crowded night, I think that some modified arrangement is 
the only one practicable ; and what I have been thinking might fairly satisfy the 
pro-^nmal press, or at any rate improve their present position, would be to give 
to the Press_ Association and to the “ Central News,” that is to say, to the two 
Fiess Associations, additional accommodation, which would enable them to a 
considerable extent to make up for tlie deficiencies which I have just mentioned, 
and then to give to these leadmg Scotch and Irish papers (I put the Scotch 
and Insh papers in a totaBy different category from the English provincial 
papers for the reasons that I have stated), one seat in, or one admission to, the 
’ 1 ^ then he in this position, that the representative of 

each of these leadmg papers would be always on the spot, and would be able to 
PTC du-ections to the reporters of the Press Associations, speech bv speech, 
what amount to report, and would be able to supervise them' I think that is 

about 
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about the only thing that we could hope for at present. I would very much Mr. E. D. Gray, 
prefer, if we could have accommodation for a staff of our own, and would be m.p. 

quite prepared to go to the expense necessary for that purpose if it could be ~ 

given; but I do see great difficulties in accommodating all the papers that “J* 7 • 

would require room for a special staff. I think that a considerable improvement 
might be made in the way I have suggested. 

2486. To meet the wishes of the three Irish papers which you think might 
require a separate staff of their, own to report in the gallerj^ you would have 
three front seats and three back seats ? — Yes, to do the work efficiently ; but 
I think if they had eacli got a seat, and if the general representatives of the 
entire press, that is to say, the Press Associations, got a considerable amount of 
additional accommodation, so that they could really do the work, the provincial 
papers, though, not able to work perfectly, could do a great deal better than at 
present. I see nothing else for it. 

2487. It has been put to us by two of the witnesses who have had practical 
experience, that it is impossible to report from the back seats at all ; that the 
summary work, and so on, might be done from there, but not the actual work 
of reporting? — Quite so. What I would propose as the only modification that 
I consider practicable would be to give for reporting perhaps a considerable 
extension of front seat accommodation to the Press Association and to the 
“ Central News,” and to give admission to the gallery to the representatives of 
the leading Scotch and Irish papers. 

2488. To the back seats of the gallery ?— To the back seats of the gallery, if 
nothing better could be done ; they could write their summaries and supervise 
the whole work that was done from them. I also think that some condition ought 
to be put upon the London papers if they are to be allowed to retain the large 
amount of advantage which they at present enjoy j that they should not restrict 
their reporters in the way which I understand is about being proposed ; that the 
reporters should be permitted to do other work, if they could do it, after having 
discharged their duties to the London press ; because if that exclusion is prac- 
tised it will come to be a very serious matter. 



2489. Mr. Barclatj.} Would such an arrangement be practicable ?— The 

accommodation is given merely as a favour, and is given for the general advan- 
tage of the public. Of course it would continue, as at present, to be given year 
by year. I do think, therefore, that such an arrangement would be perfectly 
practicable. No paper has a right to claim that accommodation to the exclu- 
sion of others. _ ./». 1 - r 

2490. If the reporter has two masters it might be diincult, in fact, impossible, 
for him to please both ? — He only has one master at present, in the sense that 
no person can remove him from his seat in the gallery except the conductor of 
the London paper which employs him. The provincial papers, if they are not 
pleased with his services, can simply discontinue employing him ; it is 0% in 
that sense that the provincial paper is at all his master. I think it would be 
better that the Seijeant at Arms or Mr. Speaker should intimjde to the London 
papers that if they adopt any steps which would have the effect of crippling 
the provincial press the arrangements will require revision ; and 1 think that 
that intimation would be quite sufficient to induce them to continue simply as 



they have been doing. . . e c 

24Q1. Are you for adopting this principle in regard to the giyng 01 front 
seats in the gallery, that the House of Commons should not deal with it as a 
favour to the newspapers, but should take into consideration what the news- 
papers do in the way of reporting Parliamentary proceedmgs ?— I think that 
the sugeestion of seeing that the papers which hare this accommodation should 
discharge their duties to the public, by giving fairly full reports, is an admirable 
one, and I thoroughly concur with it, and I think it is a most fair condition. 

2402. Does it come to this, that you would not give any newspaper whatev’er 
a seat in tile gallery, unless it actually gave a special independent report of a 
certain minimum length by its own reporters ?— It is very barf to lay down a 
hard and fast line, hut my view would certainly come yerj' much to tnat. 

2402. In your own case, by referring to past years, would you be able to say 
what would he the minimum space that yoii would be prepared to give m yom 
newspaper to Parliamentary proceedmgs, if you got a special seat in the gallery ( 
—That is to say, a minimum average I suppose you mean ? 

0.121. aa 4 2494. uver 
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minutes of evidence taken before the 

2494. Over the whole Session ?— I would have no hesitation in saying that 
we would report three columns a day. 

2495. Have you any difficulty in dealing with reporters ]ust now whom you 
get to supplement your Press Association Reports?— I know nothing about 
them, and I neva- complain when they breakdown, because I cannot get at them, 
and I know that I must take what I can get. 

2496. The reporter rather has a command over you than you a command 
over the reporter?— Yes, quite so ; we are verj- glad to get anything sometimes. 
If there has been a long debate the night before, or a considerable amount of 
special work done by the reporters (which is very remunerative work) they may 
say, “ We are very tired to-night and want to go home.” We are very much 
more the servants of the reporters than they are OUK ; and in fact, I never 
dream of looking after them; I simply take what I can get, and leave the 
matter so. 

2497. It comes to this, that the present arrangement gives a certain number 
of reporters who have seats in the gallery for London newspapers, a quasi 
monopoly of the business of reporting for the provincial newspapers ?— And a 
most lucrative monopoly. 

2498. Wliat did you mean by saying that the “ Glasgow Herald ’ was repre- 
sented in tbe gallery of the House ; this gentleman who occupies the box an 
official of the “Glasgow Herald,” or is he simply very much in the position which 
the reporters occupy who report for you r — It is not easy to get at the exact 
arrangements which may exist between two newspapers with which you have no 
connection ; but the “ Globe,” of course, is pubhshed in the evening, and does 
not require the services of a gentleman after, perliaps, half-past fotm or five 
o’clock. This gentleman occupies the seat, as I am informed, all night, and 
I would regard biin as being tbe representative of the “ Glasgow Herald,” and 
doing some work for the “Globe;” I would regard it as a reversal of the 
ordinai’y arrangement. 

2499. Does not this gentleman make also a summaiy for the “ Globe” tbe 
next day ? — Whether he does or not I do not know, but it does not require a 
person to be in the gallery to do that. 

2500. Except occasionally, when the House sits until three or four in the 
morning, and then it would be necessary, would it not ?— -It might ; it certainly 
would not require a special seat to do it, because most of the London papers 
cease reporting very much before that time. 

2501. But I have seen sometimes a special report in the “ Globe” of a late 
sitting of the House which did not appear in any other paper ? — That might be 
veiy occasionally ; certainly on such exceptional occasions there would be no 
difficulty for the representative of such a paper to obtain accommodation in 
some of the seats which would not be occupied by some of the other papers, 
owing to their work being finished. 

2502. I presume j'ou have got a representative in some form or another in 
the Reportei-s’ Gallery ? — Yes. 

2503. Does not that representative occupy very much the same position in 
regard to you that this gentleman you speak of occupies in regard to the 
“ Glasgow Herald” ? — No, because he does not sit and report. 

2504. Do I rightly understand that this gentleman who acts for the “Glasgow 
Herald” writes detailed reports for that newspaper? — I believe he does ; 1 do 
not know wbethef in detail or not, but occupying a box, I presume he does. I 
do not see why he should not. 

2505. He might be a summary writer, but he could scarcely give a detailed 
report himself, unless there were several besides?— He could only do a portion 
of it. 

2506. Do I rightly understand you to say that the “ Glasgow Herald ” has 
several reporters who occupy this box at night ?—No ; I think they have only 
one ; and then they supplement their own report in the same way that we and 
the “ Scotsman” and every other paper do. 

2507. Colonel Arbuthnot.'] I think you said that a co-operation of three or 
four newspapers would be impossible or undesirable, on account of the identity 
of the reports ; but you also said that you had not an insuperable objection to 
taking your Parliamentary report from an official report ; will you state why 
identical reports would not be objectionable if they were taken from an official 

report, 
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report, and yet would be objectionable if taken from any otber r — There is a vast ' 

difference between the two. The official report which alone, I say, would 

answer for the press at all, would be a verbatim report, which would be, say, 15 July 1878. 
20 or 25 columns. From that every paper could take that portion which suited 
its ovm requirements. A joint report would be only, perhaps, two columns 
long, and it might suit a Dublin paper and not a Cork paper ; it might suit a 
Liberal paper, and not a Conservative paper. I may mention, in that connec- 
tion, that it was suggested that joint reports might be used for papers in 
various localities ; well, for general matters, matters of Imperial interest, dupli- 
cated reports, if not used by two papers published in the same' town, are quite 
as good as independent reports, and do no injury to the paper; but for other 
Parliamentary matters they are no good at all, because you want a report of 
interest in the locality. 

2508. You would not accept an official condensed report r — No-^ 

2f,0Q. You would do the condensing through your own employes? — Yes. We 
would not, under any circumstances, accept an official condensed report. You 
are, of course, aware that political feeling runs higher in Ireland than in 
England; and an official condensed report, no matter how impartially done, 
would be regarded with profound suspicion in Ireland ; and, in fact, even if the 
« Ereeman’s Jouimal ” were willing to accept it, I am quite certain that it could 
not take it. 

2510. You know the. Reporters’ Gallery well ? — ^Yes. 

2511. Have you looked at it with a view to forming an opinion as to the 

the raising of the back seats ? — No, but I have been informed that it would be a 
certain amoxmt of convenience. * 

2512. But have you obtained statements from people qualified to give an 
opinion, that if those seats were raised two or three feet they would be very nearly 
as good for reporting fr'om as the front seats ? — No ; the only opinion which I 
have obtained was from some of the gentlemen who worked for us, and from 
our manager in the galley, wh.o says that the back seats would do fairly well 
for summar}' work : and f think he intimated that they would do better if they 
were raised. 



2513. Sir Alexander Gordon.'] You stated just now when you were spealdng 

of the gentleman who acts as your agent in the gallery, that he does not sit and 
report?— Not for us. ‘ -r v. 1 

2514. But he reports for others?— He reports for others, I think. 

2515. I understood you to mean that he did not sit and report at all . Ao,he 

reports, I think, for others ; that is to say, for the paper with which he is pn- 
marily connected. . 

25 1 6. We have it in evidence that the Globe ” newspaper has six reporters 

in the gallery, and that the Central News has seven ? — Yes. j x, i +• 

2517. You seem to be very conversant with the arrangements and the cmties 

of the gallery ; is it your opinion that the Globe,” which only reports, i think, 
for an hour, can employ six reporters, when the Central News, which, reports 
all night, has only seven?— It is my opinion that if the “ Globe” lias six reporters, 
either the “Globe” is wasting its money in a most extravagant way, or these 
gentlemen do other work. ^ . x 

25 1 8. Or does it not also happen that the privilege of a reporter s seat carries 
with it a pecuniary advantage other than the service rendered to the paper 0 
which the seat was given?-Quite so. These gentlemen could do the entme 
work for the “Glasgow’ Herald.” I do not myself know the facts, but 1 
have no doubt that if the “ Globe ” has six men they do the Glasgow Herald s 

2519. Therefore giving the seat to the “Globe” is making them a present of 

^ ^5?^' TLy^g^^pa^^^ for whatever work they do for the “ Glasgow herald,” 
or whatever paper it may be ?— I cannot say what aiT^gement exi^sts ? ^^ther 
the conductors of the “ Globe ” are paid or not, I could not say, but that ttiere 
is some arrangement between them I have not the slightest douh . ^ • itr 

2521. These gentlemen evidently do not do it for nothing .'—Certainly 

^°2322. And therefore the money is paid either to them or to those who 
Bb 2523. You 
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Mr. E. D. Gray, 2533. You made use of the expression, ‘'the two press associations,” but we 
have had evidence that there are three ; do you know anything of the Central 
,15 July 1878. Press? — No, I do not think the Central Press does any real work. I do not 
think that any important part of the press is interested in the Central Press. In 
fact I do not know what the Central Press does ; I was under the impression 
that it had disappeared long ago. 

2524. Chairman.'] I wish to ask you again, whether you are quite accurate 
in your statement as to the summary writer of the “ Morning Advertiser ; ” 
the witness who was examined before you has asked to be re-examined, in order 
to state that the summary writer of the “Morning Advertiser” is a reporter of 
that paper, and not of the “ Manchester Guardian it probably is a personal 
question, and the statement might do mischief to tiie individual in question 
unless it be coiTected, if it be inaccurate ? — I can only speak from my informa- 
tion. He may be an employ6 of that paper : I did not say that he was not ; but 
T said that he practically represented the “Manchester Guardian” in the 
gallery, and, subject of course to the correction of the last witness, I adhere to 
that statement. 

2525. I think the Committee understood you to say that you were able at 
the present time to make use of reporters lor other London newspapers to 
obtain a report for the “Freeman’s Journal ? —Except the “Times.” The 
“Times,” I understand, has a standing rule, that their reporiers shall not 
report for other newspapers. T do not know that they prohibit them from 
generally dealing with them ; in fact, I have reason to believe that they do 
not ; but actual reporting work for other papers is, I believe, prohibited by 
the “ Times.” 

2526. So that you have not been able to avail yourselves of the services of 
gentlemen on the staff of the “Times” to obtain work for the “Freeman’s 
Journal”? — Not to obtain reporting ; I draw a distinction between reporting 
and merely representing in other capacities. I will not enlarge, but I may say 
that on one occasion we had a gentleman who belonged to the “ Times,” and 
who did some exceplionally good mporling work for us ; so good, that I believe 
attention was called to it, and lie discontinued doing that class of work for us. 

2.527. I have had a letter from Mr. Robinson, the manager of the “ Daily 
News,” and 1 skould like to ask you whether his views, which I will read to 
you, are correct, in your judgment. He says, “ While confessing the inability 
of the penny press to give long debates, I feel still more that we could give 
none at all if we had not the reporting in our own hands. This alone enables 
us to get to press in time as it is.” With your knowledge of the press (and I 
know you have been connected with it for a great many years), do you confirm 
the view which Mr. Robinson expresses in this letter? — No doubt an official 
report would subject the London papers to greater difficulties than it would a 
paper such as the “ Freeman’s Journal,” because the London papers go to press 
so very much earlier, and they have now such admirable facilities for getting 
their work done. A reporter does a very short amount late at night, goes up 
to the office, perhaps, at once with it, and delivers it, and no time whatever is 
lost. The getting out of the official report would lose a gi-eat deal of time for 
them, and although I do not know thut it would be to the extent which 
Mr. Robinson says, it would be a great disadvantage to them probably. 

2528. It would stand in the way of giving a fair and accurate account of 
the proceedings in Parliament to the public ?— I do not think that many of them 
do anything like that at present ; but undoubtedly it would cripple them to 
some extent. 



Mr. Thomas Senior Townend, re-called; and further Examined. 

M.r.T.S.Townend. 2529. Chairman.] Are you anxious to make any statement to the Committee 
on the subject of the summary writers of the “Morning Advertiser” and the 
“Manchester Guardian”? — I wish to state that the last witness has certainly 
shomi no correct knowledge of the facts. The “Manchester Guardian” ari'anges, 
as I described, for a special report ; and it is perfectly true that the summary 
writer of the “ Morning Advertiser,” who is paid by the “Morning Advertiser,” 
who does the “ Morning Advertiser’s ” ordinary work, who owes his first 
allegiance to that paper, who writes a longer summary for the “Morning Ad- 
vertiser ” 
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vertiser” than appears in any other paper but the “Times,” does give us some Mr. T. S. Ton nend. 
assistance ; but he is not the only gentleman ; and were I to enter into details, 

I could show that a vast amount of work is done by others as well as by this 
particular member of the staff. I am desirous of correcting that statement, be- 
cause the witness made it a point that proviiicial papers used boxes belonging to 
London papers surreptitiously. I do not think that is a fair statement, certainly 
it is not the case in regard to the “ Manchester Guardian," nor is it in regard to 
the “ Glasgow Herald’’- so far as my knowledge goes, which is pretty intimate 
— and the “ Globe." , . , . , , j 

2530. Mr. Cotcm.] Any anrangement of that kind is done with the assumed 
knowledge of the newspaper proprietors ? — Certainly ; I know it is so in the 
case of the assistance that is rendered to us by any reporter on the “ Morning 
Advertiser.’’ 

2531. What I wish to convey is, that there is no attempt to deceive any one 
in the arrangement that is made ?— Not in the slightest degree. In fact, were 
the London papers to restrict the reporters to writing for their own papers 
exclusively, they would have to double or treble their salaries all round. 

2532. We had it in evidence, I think, at the beginning of the inquiry, that 
the money which the reporters got from provincial papers went in mitigation, 
to some extent, of the salaries of the reporters for the London press, and that, 
therefore, the editor of the “Morning Advertiser” is quite conscious that this 
gentleman does your work ? — He is periectly aware that he gives us some 

Mr Mitchell Henry:] I would ask you, did you hear the word “ sur- 
reptitiously’’ employed by the last witness?—! think it was employed by a 
Member of the Committee in asking a question of the witness. I will with- 
draw the word if it is objected to. , . , . 

2^34 Any reference that the word could have to the evidence given was 
as I take it as regards the. House, and not as regards the newspapers ; that the 
seat in the gallery was given by the House for the summary writer of a particular 
newspaper, but that that seat is not employed for that purpose, but is employed 
for reporting for provincial papers. That I understood to he the evidence of 
Mr Gray ?— If that is so then the evidence is incorrect. 

In what way is that evidence incorrect ?— Because the gentleman 
occupying the seat occupies it the whole night for the “ Morning Advertiser, 
and writes their summary the whole of the night. If you examine the paper 
you will find that it is a genuine summary, and a very long summary. 

2336 The “ Manchester Guardian” has supplied to it a Parliamentary letter 
as weU as a report i is that letter written by the summary writer you have 
spoken of ?— I am afraid I cannot give you mformation upon that point. I 
sLuld not feel justified in doing so unless the Committee deemed it necessaiy 
for the purposes of the inquiry. 

23,7 Chairman?, I think I understood you to admit that the summary 
write? of the " Mornhig Advertiser” does some of the wo* for the Mancliester 
Guardian" ?— Yes, some of the work, as in the case of other reporters ; but the 
box is not used for the “ Manchester Guardian ” in any special way. 

2338 I wish to ask you whether the summary writer of the Morning 
Advertiser” is employed in Parliamentary reporting, m its ordmaiy sense, for 
The “Xnchester Guardian,” or in summary letter writing ?-Do you mean by 
summary writing, a news summary of the Parliamentary proceedings ? 

233 Q \es ?— He is sometimes employed to give us assistance in both respects, 
but mly very partiaEy in regard to the news summary. The ‘ Mormng Adver- 
se “chants its suiinary writer. ’We cannot keep up our arrangement to 
rely upon any one man for any particular work. t 4-v i -hfi/q 

L40 There would not be continuity, you mean?— I think we have had 
nothkig whatever from the “ Morning Advertiser’s ’ summary writer for the last 

'“elaf Mr, Mitchell Henry.] Does the “Morning Advertiser” change ite 
summary writer ?-Oocasionally. They have one man who is supposed to do 
the duty, but he has been in failing health for a long time. 
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Friday, I 9 th July 18 / 8 . 



MEMBERS TEESENT: 



Colonel Arbuthnot. 

Ml'. Cowen. 

Viscount Crichton. 

Mr. Duubar. 

Sir Alexander Gordon. 

Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Mitchell Hemy. 

The Right Honourable WILLIAM 



Lord Francis Hervey. 

Sir Henry T. Holland. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Mills. 

Mr. William Henry Smith. 

Mr. Walter. 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. 
HENRY SMITH, in the Chair. 



Mr. John Taylor., called in ; and Examined. 

2542. Chairman?^ I think you are one of the officers of the Office of Works ? 
— I am Surveyor for the London district. 

2543. Are you acquainted ■withtiie structural arrangements of the Reporters’ 
Gallerv, and of that part of the House immediately adjacent to the gallery? — 
Yes. 

2544. Are you of opinion that that accommodation can be increased or 
improved without trenchiug upon the seats allotted to Members of the House?. 
—I have made a plan showing how the number of reporters’ seats might be 
increased if the arrangements for the I'eliefs can be managed by the reporters 
themselves. 

2546. Is it possible to increase the space which would he appropriated to 
reporters by going further backward in any way, or by raising the existing seat 
in any way ? — At present the reporters, as I understand, report exclusively from 
the front seat. There are two seats, tlie seat behind being too narrow for the 
purpose. There would be no difficulty in recessing tbe second seat underneath 
the Ladies’ Gallery, so as to give sufficient depth for that seat to be reported 
from also, in the same way as the front row. 

2546. Then the effect of that would be, that reporters waiting to take their 
turn in the front seats would have to remain out of the gallery ? — That would 
be so, I am. afraid. 

2547. That would increase the acommodation for actual reporting, but would 
exclude those who are watting to take their turn in front ? — Yes. 

2548. Is there no other way in which increased accommodation could be 
given to the Reporters’ Gallery, without trenching upon the gallery allotted to 
Members ? — I know of no other way. 

2549 - You cannot carry the seats back in any other way, or raise them up, 
you think : — Only the few inches 1 have spoken of in recessing the second 
row. 

2550. Do you propose to raise the existing back seat at all ? — No. 

255' • to leave it on precisely the same level as now? — The present 
level. 

2552. But by recessing, you mean putting the seats for the reporters under 
the canopy, that is to say, under the Ladies’ Gallery, some few inches ; that is 
your proposal ?— That is so. 

2553 - Mr. Ji'alter.l Have you explained that plan which you have in your 
hana to any of the reporters, to know whether it would meet their views? — No, 
it has only been finished within the last half-hour. 

2554 - They would not be able to see the Members in the House from that 
back seat, would they ? — I think, from about the middle of the House, they 
would. 

' 2555, Chainnan^ 
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2555. Chairman."] The canopy over their liead would be about as high ms the ^ ^ 

canopy over the Speaker’s head, would it not ?— Scarcely so high, and it would ,g jnjy 1878. 
he perfectly flat. 

2556. Mr. ff^alter.] This plan of yours involves also cutting into the wall? — 

Yes. 

2557. To what depth? — Just over a foot. 

2558. Have you ever considered the possibility of raising the back seats 
some three or four feet against the side of this wall (pointina to the plan) 
without cutting into the wall at all? — 'I'hat would be impossible, for this reason, 
that if you do not cut into the wall there is not sufficient depth. 



2559. Sir Alexander Gordon^ Would it be possible to lower the existing 
gallery a lew feet, and then to put a gallery directly over it? — That would 
interfere very materially with the panelling of the House all round. 

2560. With nothing else but the panelling? — I have not looked at the 
building with a view to such an alteration. 

256 1 . Did you ever consider the possibility of altering the arrangements of 
the House so as to give additional accommodation to reporters as well as 
Members by something in the way I have rouglily indicated on that plan 
{handing a sheet of paper to the Witness), doing away with the Upper Gallery 
altogether, and extending the Reporters’ Gallery on both sides to the same 
extent, and bringing all the seats of Members within one sort of amphitheatre? 
— I have considered that. 

25G2. May 1 ask what conclusion you have arrived at r — It would involve the 
shoi'ina: up of the roof, the complete removal of the side walls, and the intro- 
duction of columns, or heavy piers. 

2563. But could not the area be spanned by a single roof? — It would take 
the bearing away from the main walls. At present the walls on which the roof 
rests are the walls of the House, and not the w-alls of the lobby. 

2'j64. But with a new roof entirely ; could it not support a new roof entirely 
upon the walls, extending the gallery in the vray I have suggested r — I have no 
doubt that a new roof could be supported. 

25 do- Therefore, that plan is feasible as far as architectural construction is 
concerned r — Yes ; but very expensive, I may add. _ 

2566. But by that means you would then get additional reporters accommo 
dation on both sides of the present Reporters’ Gallery ? — Ves, but the accom 
modation would not be good, I think, because the gallery would intervene be- 
tween the reporters and the Members. 



2-567 Mr. Bunhar.] You propose to put reporters in the back row under the 
Ladies’ Gallery ?— Tes,. recessing them partially under the Ladies’ Gallery. 

2568. How would they hear there ? — They would only be a foot further back 

than the second row is now. ^ , j • i. r • • 

2-560. Would there not be the projection overhead interfering with their 
heading r— Not to impede the sound of the voice from the House ; it would not 

be deep enough for that. -u- e 

2.75. Would there be any place where the men could stop while watting for 
their turn r-They would have to come from the rooms hehmd; there would he 
no space inside the House. _ 

2 - 571 . Have you examined those rooms : — Yes. , . , 

2572. Is there sufficient accommodation there? — I do not think there is ; not 

nearly sufficient accommodation. , , ^ 4. ? 

2573. There are a good many messengers and people about, are there not .— 
I have no knowledge of the arrangements in regard to messengers. 

2574. Did you examine any of the arrangemeiits, urinals, and those things? 

I 'have not examined the urinals specially with reference to this inquiry, but 

I know the accommodation they have. 



2S77 Mr. Mitchell Henry] If this arrangement that you suggest was made 
with regard to the back seats, that would prevent, would it not, the vepoito 
who is Ibout to come on duty from hearing the tale end of tlie portion of the 
debate which the previous reporter had taken?— That would be so. 

2S76 I understand that that is an essential thmg in repoiting, that the 
0.121. reporter 
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Mr. John Taylvr. reporter who is to succeed shall be present for a moment or two during the 
completion of the previous turn?— Yes, I should think it necessary. 

19 July 1878. 2577. Then with respect to raising the seats, it would be impossible, in your 

opinion, to raise the back seat at all " — It is impossible. 

2378. And if it were possible to raise it, would it not be open to this objec- 
tion, that the reporters would be disturbed by the talking in the Ladies’ Gallery, 
and that the privacy of the ladies would be interfered with by the fact of the 
reporters being immediately underneath them, and therefore able to hear every- 
thing that was said?— I think that would be so. 

2579. Mr. Cowen.'] The objection to your plan that would present itself to 
the reporters is, that they could not hear so well where you propose to put them 
to do their work ; that would be the first objection ; you have not tried it 
yourself, I suppose r— I have been in the seats with a view of seeing how far I 
could see into the House, hut I have not tried it as regards the sound. 

2580. Another inconvenience would be that the accommodation behind would 
be d^troyed by the seat being carried so far back?— The passage would be 
kept the same width as it is now, but the seats would be recessed under the 
wall ; that would give an additional width to the desk. 

2581. But, aslVlr. Mitchell Henry has mentioned, it is obviously necessary 
fur a reporter who succeeds another to know’ what was said a few minutes be- 
fore ; and there would be no provision made by your plan for these relays to 
hear what was going on ? — I have failed altogether in fmding a way to accom- 
plish that. 

2582. Mr. Mills.~\ I understand you to say that, in your opinion, it would be 
impossible to raise the back seats?— I have said that it would be impossible 
without raising the sill of the Ladies’ Gallery, which I think would be fatal to 
the Ladies’ Gallery. 

2583. The structural difficulty is that it would interfere wdtb the present 
arrangement of the Ladies’ Gallery ? — Yes. 

2584. Co\owq\ Arhuthnot.'] May I ask why it would be necessary to raise 
any part of the Ladies’ Gallery if the back seats are simply raised without 
deepening them at aU ? — There would not be sufficient depth to sit in them ; 
they say they are too narrow now. 

2585. But I understand that the complaint as regards narrowness is not of 
the seat, but of the desk on which the reporter’s book is placed ? — That is so ; 
but the width of the seat is reduced to a minimum, and they can then only 
get so many inches of board, leaving a sufficient passage to get through between 
the seats. 

25S6. But if the back seats were raised, and the desk were made broader, 
would it not be possible for the reporters to pass backwards and forwards ; in 
the event of their being raised three feet, for instance, would not that very fact 
of their being raised three feet and the desk widened enable the reporters to 
pass; although 1 quite admit that if the desks were widened in their present 
position it would interfere with free passage ? — It would not he practicable, for 
this reason, that if you were to raise the seats three feet you would require six 
steps to get down from them to the present level of the passage ; where are those 
ste[)s to be put ? there is not space for them. 

2587. Could not that be arranged at the two ends ?— It would be impossible 
for the reporters to pass each other to get Lo the ends. 

2588. How do they get backwards and forwards now ? — By raising the flap 
and going in direct. 

2589. Mr. Hall.\ I am told that the real objection to the back seats is the 
continual passing to and fro of reporters and messengers ; is that so ? — k 
reporter would be better able to answer that question than. I can. I have no 
knowledge of that, but 1 should think it very likely. 



Mr. Heni-y Bunphy, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. H. Dunjihy. 



2590. Chairman.'] You are connected with the “ Morning Post ” ? — lam. 

2591. Have you acted as reporter ? — Some years ago I acted as reporter ; I 
write now a summary. 

2592. You 
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2 'ig2. You are the summary writer for the “ Morning Post ” in the gallery ? 
—Yes. 

2593. You occupy one of these front seats in the gallery ?— Yes. 

2594. Evidence has been given to the Committee as to the insufficiency of 
the accommodation in the gallery ; are you acquainted with the facilities for 
hearing in the back seats ? — 1 am. 

2595. Would it he possible for a reporter to report with general accuracy an 
ordinary speaker from the back seats of the gallery ? — Most certainly not. 

2596. Why could not reporters report there; is it due to the passing to and 
fro of persons between them and the front seat, or to difficulty of hearing 
the speaker, or to the difficulty of seeing him r — It is due to all those causes ; 
chiefly to the defective construction of the House itself ; from the back seats 
you cannot see many Members and cannot hear them. It would be perfectly 
impossible to report from them ; *it would he impossible to summarise a debate 
from the back seats in a satisfactory manner. 

2597. Is it a fact that there is a good deal of summary writing or_ reporting 
in the back seats ?— I cannot say that. I do not think it is possible; it is 
tried, I have no doubt. 

2598. But you think not successfully tried ?— Not successfully tried, cer- 
tainly. 

2599. Gentlemen who are taking notes from the back seats are, in your 
opinion, taking notes with an unsatisfactory result ? — Under difficulties; they 
can neither see tlie speaker nor hear him occasionally. 

2600. Have you an}' suggestion to offer to the Committee with a view to 

the improvement of the accommodation for reporters ? — I think it is extremely 
difficult to deal with the gallery as it is. It is nothing more, as you know, 
than a narrow slip cut off from that end of the House ; there is only room for 
about 15 gentlemen in the front, and even that room is extremely bad ; it is 
very much cribbed and confined, and very inconvenient to those who are obliged 
to pass many hours there ; in fact the facilities are of the very worst description 
in every way. I should like, if the Committee will allow me, to refer to the 
evidence which a gentleman, I think from Scotland, gave ; he seemed to think 
that a number of country newspa))ers might be represented, and these news- 
papers would have corps ; I think he mentioned six or seven, or eight ; now 
there is no accommodation whatever for these corps in the gallery, either 
waiting to come on or present. ^ 

2601. At the present time you mean? — At the present time, ihen the 

raising of the back seat would bring the heads of those who sat on the back 
seat nearly on a level with the Ladies’ Galleiy ; which would be ob\dously 
inconvenient, I think. Besides, there is no room to make a staircase to the 
proper seats; in fact, two people cannot now pass; you are obliged to lift 
this little shelf and retire into ihe seat in order to allow another person to 
pass. ^ , 

2602. Would that objection be overcome if the seats were recessed, as was 
suggested by an officer from the Office of Works ? — So far as the Ladies 
Gallery is concerned it would; but 1 think it would be extremely difficult to 
hear in those recesses ; they would be extremely hot, and they would take away 
from the very limited accommodation behind. There are two or three litde 
rooms that are move like dens than apartments, behind the gallery, where the 
temperature is very high in summer, and where a great number of persons have 
to be in attendance ; there are now telegraph agencies, there are special wires, 
there are telephones, there are all sorts of things in these three little rooms, and 
the demands on the space are constantly Increasing. 

2600,. Are the Committee to understand that, so far as the existing gallery is 
concerned, you see little opportunity for improvement i—'lTiere is none unless 
you take some of the seats riglit and left from the Members’ Gallery. 

2604. 1 am speaking now of the existing Keporters’ Gallery Every inch ot 

that is absorbed. „ , . , la a 

260.15. And, in your opinion the proposed recessing of the back seat wou d not 
afford satisfactory accommodation to the reporters who would use itf— lhat is 



Mr. £T. Dmjthy 
ig July 1878. 



^2606. Mr. Covien.'] Your opinion is, that the accommodation at present is 

bad, and that the proposed cbanges would make it worse?— Quite so. 

‘ u B 2007. mat 

0. I 21. B B 4 / 
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2(107. .That the small amount of space which is already afforded to reporters, 
and the traffic and the talking together, would put the reporters into a worse 
position than they are in now if these changes were made ? — Yes. 

2608. I asked a question, at the beginning of this inquiry, about these back 
rooms, and 1 was told (I think by some gentleman connected with reporting) 
that these back rooms were not so much used now as they used to be, because 
the reporters write out their copies in a committee room r — ^There is one com- 
mittee-room so used; after many years’ struggle a committee-room was 
obtained ; first a portion of a committee-room was given ; then, by degrees, the 
whole of the committee -room was given ; and that certainly is a great relief to 
the corps. , , 

260Q. Could not another committee-room be given, and ali the writing out 
behind the gallery be stopped r — Q-uite so. 

2610. Would that he any advantage r~I think it would; in fact, the rooms 
beliind are only fir. for messengers, and not for business purposes ; there is no 
repose, no quietude about them, no silence. 

2611. I think that any man who has visited them will be quite of your 
opinion, that it is a very unsuitable place for any man to condense a speech in, 
both by reason of the atmosphere, and by reason of the size of the place ; that 
is your own view, at any rate ? — Yes. 

2612. The object of the Committee is to have a suggestion from some 
practical man as to wbat improvement could be made best, always recollecting 
the size of the House, and the circumstances ; and 1 take it that your opinion 
is that the only change that could be made would be by taking in on each side 
of the Reporters’ Gallery some portion of the gallery now appropi’iated to 
Members r — I do not see any other way ; and even then it would be unsatis- 
factory, because a person who might have a seat there on one side of the House 
would always have the Minister's back to bira. 

2613. Sir Henry T. Holland^ If the gallery were enlarged, and the pro- 
vincial press ndmitted, it would then become absolutely necessary to have 
another committee-room for copying, would it not?— Certainly. 

2614. Because that would increase very much the number of the persons in 
the rooms behind the Reporters’ Gallery ? — I should estimate that admitting 
seven journals and their coips, and the necessary messengers and telegrapliic 
agencies in connexion with them, would add a hundred persons to tht personnel 
of the gallery. 

2615. What is the difficulty in taking a summary from the back seat; of 
course it is not so convenient as taking it from the front seat ; but what is the 
difficulty of taking a summary from there ? — The difficulty of hearing. As it 
is now, there is great difficulty of hearing in the front seats, especially Ministers 
when answering questions. 

2616. The back seats are used now by those who are waiting to relieve the 
reporters in front f — That is so ; but there arc no desks ; it is nothing but a 
little ledge; there is no convenience whatever for writing a summary, nothing 
to put the pens, paper, or envelopes upon. 

2617. Mr. Mitchell Henry.'] If the back seats are not used for reporting, and 
are not used for summary writing, what are they used for ; are they used for the 
sketching and painting work? — No, I do not know that they are. . I do not 
think any one sketches there ; I have not seen any one doing so. 

261 S. What u.se is made of them? — They are used by leader writers, and 
also used by gentlemen who are waiting for their turns. In fact there is 
nothing but a little ledge in front ; not a desk, but only a ledge of a few 
inches. 

2619. Mr, Hunhar.] I suppose a man ought to be in the gallery a minute or 
two before he goes on duty as a reporter ? — Certainly, to hear the argument. 

2620. It would be a great inconvenience to have to come out of the room at 
the moment and jump into the box?— Yes. 

2621. 'Bex Alexander Gordon.] Are you aware that papers such as the 

Scotsman,*’’ the ‘‘ Leeds Mercury,” and leading papers in the country, write 

their summaries from the reports which they recdve from reporters in London? 
— I am not aware of that fact, but I presume they do. , 

2622. But 
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2622. But being summary writer of the “ Morning Post,” has it ever occurred ^ ■*' 

to you to know how the “ Scotsman ” writes its summary ?— It has no interest ,gjuiyi878. 

to me whatever. , , , . ..1 . • 

2623. Has it never occurred to your mind howthey obtain their summaries r 
_I was not aware that the “ Scotsman ” had a summary tiU you were good 
enough to tell me so. I never saw the paper more than once m my hie, and. 
then accidentally. 

2624. They have a summary very much the same as the ^ Morning fost, 

I imagine ; and they make the summary afier they have received the speech^, 
by telegraph. If you were to adopt that plan for the “ Morning Post, should 
vou find any difficulty in preparing a summary of the speeches ?— Yes, you 
never would get the same truthful colouring that you would get from a summary 
written by some one seeing the proceedings of the House ; and you would have 
to wait for many hours till the report was put into type, and then you would 
have to see. the corrected proof. „ . . - . n.. 

262^. Your summaries are not dry, matter-of-fact summaries; they are 
“ coloured " according to circumstances, I underetand you to say ? The ex- 
pression was perhaps rather an inaccurate one ; I aid not mean coloured in the 
Lnse which you seem to understand ; 1 meant that the summaries would be a 
truer representation of what passed if the proceedings were written by a person 
who bad them under bis eye. . . v i 

2626 You said that there was no convenience for writing in the back seats , 
could not that convenience he added to them ?— No, for this reason t^iat there 
is nothing now but a little ledge of about eight or ten inches, and the papers 

™.^27“is toe no room to add a wider ledge ?-No, because as it is now, two 
persons cannot pass ; the space between this kmfeboard ledge, and the back of 
SirsTat where the reporters sit, is so narrow that two persons cannot pass as 

'*'2628. Are there no means of increasing the desk towards the front ?— No, 
none whatever. 

2629. Sir Hmry Drummond Wolff. ] Is there f “Y 

back bench of the gallery from any talking m the Ladies Gallery. There 

occatoally. e you meant by “colouring” is that you sometimes 
brine little ineffients into your summary which would not he put into the actual 
^cTort of th“ pee* what I meant was that it is imposstble for a man 

■Wte a summary from reports as well as he conld write it if he were present 
in the House 

ufiQ, Mr Mah.^ You do not know who exactly occupy these hack seats ; 
someamefthey i occupied by what are caUed leader-writers, someumes by 

the reporters waiting “ ,® "part of your business to inquire 

ever. 

Mr. Thomas Curson Hansard, re-called ; and further Examined. 

263.8. IPO uo^ 

VOU wish to make any stateme o-awp all the information I wished to 

“-^/iSilt^Commlt^ may de*e 
V c 



Mr. 

T. C. Hansartl.. 
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2636. What I mean is, that excluding these special points which have nothing 
to do with the ordinary second reading debates, you would obtain your reports 
of debates on second reading by collating newspaper reports r — Yes. 

2637. That you propose to continuer — Yes. 

2638. Would it be possible, without going into the great expenditure shown 
in these other Papers, for you to have your own independent reporter in the 
eallery, from whose reports you could collate, as well as from the newspaper 
reports ?— I do not think it would be possible for one reporter; it must be a 
staff. 

2639. As large a staff as you have made provision for here? — No, probably 
not so large, but still a considerable staff. I do not think that there is any 
half-way house between the present arrangement of reports partly special, 
partly % collation, and complete reports. 

2640. It is only special as far as regards these points ; never as regards the 
second reading of Bills?— Y’ou may tak^e it so. 

2641. hoxdi. Francis Hervey.'] How are you enabled to fulfil your present 
engagement to report fully the debates on Private Bills by Order,” in Com- 
mittees of Supply and Ways and Means, and in Committees on Public Bills, either 
on Wednesdays or during morning sittings, or itenerally before six o’clock in 
the evening, seeing that your reporter is not entitled to a seat on the front bench 
until that hour of six o’clock?— I have made an arrangement with one gentle- 
man to manage my reporting staff, and he is able to manage that matter for 
me; in fact, it is upon sufferance. I may say that we have never found any 
difficulty in getting a seat for a reporter. 

2642. Still you say it is on sufferance? — It is on sufferance. 

2643. And that is not a state of things which is entirely satisfactory to your- 
self ? — Certainly not. 

2644. Mr. Mitchell Hmry^ In your evidence you expressed the opinion that 
Members of both Houses of Parliament should be supplied with the reports of 
the proceedings in Parliament, speeches, and so on, just in the .same way as they 
are now provided with blue books? — Yes. 

2645. If that is your opinion, what would be the additional cost which would 
require to be added to your third estimate to provide a copy of Hansard, if it 
came out weekly, to each Member of Parliament r — I have thought over the 
matter well, and the first thing that struck me was that in addition to the 
Peers and Members, the Public Offices also would be entitled to the same gratis 
supply, and taking into account the Peers, the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, and the Public Offices, I come to the conclusion that the private sub- 
scription list would be entirely destroyed, and therefore the cost of supplying 
these gratis copies would be very considerably larger, I think, than 1 should 
like to name as an addition. Still it is a matter of public policy, and I am of 
the same opinion notwithstanding the cost. 
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Statement showing the Length of the Parliamentary Reports in the “ Scotsman,” from 
the 1st of June till the Date of Mr. Cooper’s Examination, as compared with those in 
the “Times,” and other leading London and Prorinoia! Papers - . . 212 

Appendix, No. 7- 

Phm delivered in by the Right Hon. Mr. Speaker. 
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APPENDIX. 



Appendix, No. 1. 



PAPER handed in by Captain Gosset. 



Reporters’ Gallery. 



Appendix, R o. 



Name of Paper. 



Central News - - - - - 

Press Association - - - - 

Globe and. - 
plansard (after six o’clock) 

Morning Post - 

Standard (Morning and Evening) 

Morning Advertaer - - - - 

Daily Telegraph - 

Times ------ 

Daily News - - - - - 

Pall Mall and - 

Daily Chronicle (after six o’clock) - 
Echo ------ 

Sun and Central Press - 

Reuter’s Telegram - - - - 

Weekly Newspapers: 

News of the World - - - 

Westminster Gazette 
The Economist - - - - 

Truth - - - - - 

Weekly Messenger - 

Illustrated London News - 





Tickets 

Issued. 


Number of 
Seats 

in Gallery. 




7 


1 


. 


10 


1 


_ 


6 


1 


_ 


4 


1 




11 


2 




17 


2 




15 


2 




12 


2 


. 


16 


3 


_ 


10 


2 


_ 


2 


1 


- 


7 


1 


- 


2 


1 


_ 


3 


1 


- - 


1 


Back seat. 




1 


One day only. 


_ 


1 


- ditto. 


_ 


1 


- ditto. 


. 


1 


- ditto. 


. 


1 


- ditto. 


- - 


1 


- ditto. 



R. A, Gosset, 

Serjeant at Arms. 
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APPENDIX TO EEPOBT PROM THE 



Appendix, No. 2. 



PAPER handed in by Mr. T. C. Hansard. 



Appendix, No. 2. 



PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 



Scheme No. 1. — T. C. Hansard. 



SuFnoiENT Staff of Reporters for Lords and Commons, Directorate, and 
Management. 

Tee proofs of speeches of each day’s debate up to {10 o'clock, p.m.\ to be laid on table 
of Revising Room at House of Commons by (2 d'clQck,p.m.) of the following afternoon. 

Proofs of speeches from (10 p.m.') to {12 o'clock, m.\ to be laid on table by {4 o'clock, 
p.m.) of the following evening. 

Proofs of speeches {2 o'clock, a.m.'),to be laid on table by {6 o'clock, p.m.'), same 
evening. 

Proofs of speeches after {2 o'clock, a.m.) to be reserved to the next morning ; but if the 
protraction of the sitting be not much beyond 2 a.m., probably the proofs to be produced 
[8 p.m.) that evening. 



These proofs of speeches to lie on table of Revising Room (in*espective of the above 
hours) until (10 o'clock, p.m.) of the subsequent day ; thus giving to Members two sittings 
of the House for revision ; the table to be cleared peremptorily at that hour. 

Tbe speeches of Ministers to be sent to their offices. 

The speeches of Members who may have made their revision before tbe prescribed hour 
{10 o'clock), to be placed in a box, which will be cleared at specified hours. 

The revised proofs being thus gathered into the printing office, the revised debate to be 
published complete, either — 



1. On the third day after the debate (Saturday and Sunday not counting): — 



Day of Debate. 


Day for Revision. 


Day for Publication. 


Monday ... - 


Tuesday, Wednesday 


Thursday {at 4 o’dotA). 


Tuesday .... 


Wednesday, Thursday 


Friday - {diUo)> 


"Wednesday ... 


Thursday, Friday - 


Saturday - (ditto). 


Thursday - 


Friday, Saturday, Monday 


Tuesday - (ditto). 


Friday - 

1 


Saturday, Monday, Tuesday 


Wednesday (ditto). 



2. Or bi-weekly, viz. : — 



Day of Debate, 


Day for Revision. 


Day for Publication. 


Monday .... 


Tuesday, Wednesday 




Tuesday .... 


Wednesday, Thursday 


: Saturday, 2 p.m. 


Wednesday ... 


; Thursday^ Friday 




Thursday .... 


Friday, Saturday, Monday 


1 Wednesday, 4 ji.m. 


Friday .... 


Saturday, IVionday, Tuesday 


One 
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One copy to be delivered gratis, at the residence of each Peer and Member, either Appe ndix, No. 
■vrith the Parliamentary Papers, Votes, &c., and by the same agency; or, by Special 
delivery, to the Government Offices ; and to the Stationery Office, for distribution to the 
Colonies. 

These Numbers to be on sale to the Pubhc while in stock at t per sheet. 

Members may have the privilege, on the payment of a small fixed sum, to ^direct the 
publisher to forward a copy of tffiS’ publication to any of the Public Institutions within 
his constituency. . 

A limited number of copies to be retained at the Debates Office, at the Sale Offices for 
Parliamentary Proceedings, the Stationery Office (and any others), for sale to the public. 

Special sales in large number of particular debates to be printed and supplied, on pre* 
vious notice, at the rate of d. per sheet. _ -i^-m 

Extra copies for the supply of public sales to be kept m stock, if it be lound desirable. 



I estimate the cost of production of a complete report of the Debates in both Houses 
of Parliament, according to the above Scheme, and for an ordinary Session — 



Expense of Publishing and Delivery 





£. s. d. 




15,727 - - 


- 


1 950 - - 


£. 


16,677 - - 



Nightwork and accelerations. 



Thos. C. Hansard. 



2 
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Appendix, No. 3. 



APPENDIX TO KEPORT FROM THE 



Appendix, No. 3. 



PAPER handed in by Mr. T. C. Hansard. 



PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 



Scheme No. 2. — T. C. Hansard. 



SuPEiciENT Staff of Refortebs for Lords and CommonSj Dbectorate, and 
Management. 

A FULL Report of each Day’s Debate, np to 3 o’clock a.m., nnrevised by Members, to be 
published in Royal quarto, 2,000 copies. 

Five hrxndred copies to be delivered at the House for use of Peers and Members at 
4 o’clock the following afternoon. 

One copy to be delivered gratis at the residence of each Peer and Member, either with 
the Parliamentary Papers, Votes, &c., and by the same agency, or by special delivery, 
and to the Government Offices. 

These numbers to be on sale to the public while in stock at i d. per sheet. 

Members may have the privilege, on payment of a small fixed sum, to direct the 
publisher to forward a copy of this publication to any of the public institutions within his 
constituency. 

A limited number of copies to be retained at the Debates Office, at the Sale Offices for 
Parliamentary Proceedings, the Stationery Office (and any others), for sale to the 
public. 

Special sales in large number of particular Debates to be pxdnted and supplied, on pre- 
vious notice, at,1be rate of | d. per sheet. 

Extra copies for the supply of public sales to be kept in stock if it be found 
desirable. 

Copies of this unrevised edition, to be placed in a Revising-room within the House, to 
remain on the Table days for each speaker’s revision ; at the expiration of that 

term, a revised Library edition of 2,000 copies to be printed in the present form of 
Hansard; one copy to be delivered to each Member in weekly parts or boarded volumes. 



Estimate of Cost of producing TJnrevised Edition, 2,000 Copies, namely: 



Editing. 

Reporting. 

Printing. 

Paper. 



Stitching. 
Publishing. 
Delivering, &c. 



Extra for night work, if required. 



Library Edition : 

Remaking-up, and corrections. 

Press work. 

Paper. 



Wrappers. 
Binding. 
Delivery, &c. 



I estimate the cost of production of a complete Report of the Debates in both Houses 
of Parliament, according to the above Scheme, and for an ordinary Session : 



First TJnrevised Edition - - - 

Second Library Edition - _ - 

Total of both Editions 





£. 


- 


16,076 


- 


4,464 


£. 


20,540 



Nightwork and acceleration. 



Thos. C. Hansard, 
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Appendix, No. 4. 



LETTER from Mr. T. C. Hansard to the Chairman of the Committee. 



Scheme No. 3. App endix, N o. 



Sir, 4, Paper-buildings, Temple, 11 July 1878. 

Having been preseat when Mr. Speaker gave his Evidence before your Committee, 

I find his opinion to be that " Hansard,” -with an extensipn of the existing arrangement, 
together with weekly publication, would meet all the requirements of Parliament. 

I beg, therefore, to hand in to you a proposal founded upon that suggestion. 

I propose, in addition to the four points already provided for, to report more 
fully — 

1. Questions and Answers. 

2. The Proceedings on Public Bills when brought up on Report. 

3. The Consideration of Public Bills as amended in Committee. 

4. To commence reporting the late Debates at 11.30 instead of 12.30, as provided 
for at present. 

5. And I further propose to give fuller reports of the ^Wednesday’s sittings. 

As reo'ards publication, I propose that the Debates of each week shall be published, 
after bei^ submitted for a sufficient number of days for the revision of Members, in a 
complete and revised form a fortnight after the expiration of each week. 

The extension of the existing arrangement, with a weekly publication at the interval 
named, may be effected at an increase of 2,000 1. upon the present subvention. 

I have, &c. 

The Eight Hon. the Chairman of the Select (signed) Thos. C. Hansard.. 

Committee on Parliamentary Eeporting. 
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APPENDIX TO REPOET FROM THE 



Appendix, No. 6. 



PAPERS handed iu by Mr. T. C. Hansard. 



ABSTRACT of sent Copt and Speeches sent out and returned, for Sessions 1869, 1870, and 1871. 



Loans. 


Commons. 


Session. 


Sent Copy, 


Speeches 
sent out. 


, Returned. 


Session. 


Sent Copy. 


Speeches 
sent out. 


Returned. 


1869 .... 


12 


799 


453 


1869 .... 


98 


2,673 






8 


722 


368 


1870 .... 


106 


8,116 






17 


768 


391 


1871 .... 


226 


8,599 


1,896 


Total - - . 


37 


2,309 1 


1,209 


Total - - - j 


429 j 


9,888 


6,214 



ABSTRACT of sent Copy and Speeches sent out and returned, for Session 1875. 



LORDS. 



Date. 


Sent 


Speeches 


Re- 


Date. 


Sent 


Speeches 


Re. 


Date. 


Sent 


Speeches 


Ee- 


Copy. 


sent out. 


turned. 


Copy. 


sent out. 


turned. 


Copy. 


sent out. 


turned. 


6 Feb. - 




6 


8 


23 April . 




7 


4 


28 June - 


1 








- 


5 


1 


26 „ . 


- 


,17 


6 


29 „ 








1 2 ,, 


— 


4 


3 


27 „ . 


_ 












15 „ 


- 


2 


1 


29 „ . 


- 


7 


3 


1 J uly - 


_ 


16 


3 




- 




- 


30 „ - 


- 


12 . 


9 


2 „ 


_ 








- 


10 


5 










6 „ 


_ 




4 


23 „ - 


” • 


3 

18 


3 


3 May - 


- 


3 


1 


6 „ 


“ 


2 


1 


26 „ 

26 „ - 


1 

I 


11 

7 


8 

5 


7 „ 
10 „ 




7 

15 


3 

10 


9 

12 „ 


- 


16 

2 


8 

2 


1 March - 


- 


9 


4 


11 „ 
13 „ 


2 


10 

21 


5 

11 


16 „ - 


_ 


6 


1 


4 - 

6 „ . 

8 „ - 




3 

6 

16 


2 

10 


14 „ 
28 „ 
31 „ 


- 


5 

12 

13 


6 

7 


19 „ 

20 „ 


- 


13 

13 


4 

6 

2 




- 




6 
















11 




- 




1 


1 June - 


1 


16 


10 


26 ■' 




12 


4 










3 „ - 


_ 


13 


2 








4 


16 „ - 


- 


5 


3 


4 „ - 


_ 


8 


4 








8 






15 


8 


7 „ • 


_ 


14 


5 








1 


18 „ . 






5 


8 „ - 


















“ 


3 


2 


10 . 


- 


8 




2 Aug. - 


_ 


7 


1 


9 April . 


- 


6 


4 


11 „ 

14 „ . 


1 


10 


6 


3 „ 


- 


14 


8 


12 „ . 


- 




« 


15 . 


_ 


17 












18 „ 


- 




6 


17 „ . 


_ 


10 










6 


15 „ - 


- 






18 „ . 


_ 














18 ,, . 


2 




10 


21 „ - 


1 


16 










1 


IU ,, 

20 „ . 


_ 


3 


2 


22 „ . 

24 „ . 


- 


1 

11 

15 




12 ■' 


1 


3 


I 


22 „ - 




14 


6 


25 „ . 


“ 


6 


Total - 


19 


829 


362 
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Abstract of sent Copy and Speeches sent out and reinroed, for Session 1875 — continued. 



COMMONS. 



Date. 


Sent 

Copy. 


Speeches 
sent out. 


Re- 

turned. 


Date, 


Sent 

Copy. 


Speeches 
sent out. 


Re- 

turned. 


Date. 


Sent 

Copy. 


Speeches 
sent out. 


Re- 

turned. 


6 Feb. - 




4 


4 


16 /ipril - 




61 


20 


21 June - 




41 


21 




— 


39 


27 


19 „ - 


2 


50 


33 


22 „ . 


_ 


43 


18 






31 


19 


20 „ - 


1 


81 


18 


23 „ - 


2 


5 


5 






16 


10 


21 „ - 


8 


14 


9 


24 » ' 


1 


88 


15 


J2 „ - 


- 


17 


11 


22 „ - 


1 


26 


18 


25 „ ■ 


2 


29 


19 




3 


85 


18 


28 „ - 


1 


19 


11 


28 „ - 


1 


35 


18 




_ 


19 


10 


26 „ - 


- 


45 


26 


29 „ - 


- 


21 


10 






21 


12 


27 „ - 


1 


23 


14 


30 „ 


- 


17 


9 




- 


24 


10 


28 „ - 


2 


46 


89 












3 


83 


24 


29 „ - 


- 


42 


22 


1 July - 


1 


55 


27 




2 


31 


24 


80 „ - 


2 


39 


26 


2 ■ 


- 


53 


27 




_ 


17 


12 










6 „ 


- 


30 


22 




_ 


19 


15 


3 Mav • 


1 


60 


30 


6 - 




38 


16 




8 


87 


22 


4 >; 


1 


36 


19 


7 « - 


1 


15 


6 




_ 


80 


17 


6 „ 


2 


21 


14 


8 - 


1 


66 


23 










6 „ - 


- 


02 


83 


9 „ - 


6 


60 


20 




_ 


28 


10 


7 „ 


1 


28 


J8 


12 „ . 


— 


31 


21 


2 » - 


8 


30 


18 


10 „ 


- 


44 


26 


18 „ - 


1 


34 


15 


8 „ - 


8 


16 


11 


11 ij 


4 


37 


22 


14 „ - 


4 


20 


7 


4 „ - 


2 


34 


20 


12 „ - 


- 


30 


21 


16 „ - 


1 


50 


22 




1 


40 


26 


13 „ 


2 


76 


32 


16 „ - 


1 . 


42 


20 




_ 


30 


24 


20 „ 


I 


29 


20 


19 „ - 


I 


89 


13 


9 „ - 


8 


36 


24 


21 „ 


1 


46 


27 


20 „ . 


2 


38 


16 




2 


19 


15 


24 „ 


2 


34 


18 


21 ,, 


- 


23 


9 




_ 


48 


28 


25 „ 


1 


86 


21 


22 „ 


2 


68 


30 




1 


43 


24 


27 „ 


1 


43 


21 


23 „ - 


1 


46 


26 




1 


46 


25 


28 „ - 


1 


30 


17 


26 „ - 


- 


40 


23 




2 


47 


29 


31 „ - 


1 


87 


19 


27 „ 


1 


34 ; 


13 




2 


23 


16 










28 „ - 


1 


33 


14 






64 


31 


1 June - 


- 


81 


16 


29 „ - 


1 


44 


21 




1 


47 


80 


2 „ 


2 


12 


8 


30 „ - 


1 


43 


22 


22 „ - 


_ 


42 


28 


8 „ - 


- 


54 


28 


81 „ . 


3 


47 


21 




1 


31 


16 


4 - 


2 


23 


13 


















7 „ - 


- 


45 


26 


2 Aug. - 


1 


40 


18 


5 April - 


1 


41 


81 


8 « - 


1 


14 


6 


3 „ - 


- 


41 


18 


6 „ - 


1 


37 


26 


9 « 


1 


17 


9 


4 w - 


— 


24 




7 „ - 


4 


10 


8 


10 „ 


- 


37 


21 


6 „ . 


- 


48 


16 


8 „ - 


3 


87 


28 


11 „ 


- 


34 


22 


0 „ - 


2 


36 


21 


9 „ - 


I 


46 


31 


14 „ 


- 


36 


21 


7 „ - 


1 


45 


20 


12 „ . 




37 


18 


15 „ - 


2 


41 


20 


9 „ • 


3 


40 


23 


13 „ - 


4 


49 


24 


16 „ - 


2 


14 


8 


11 „ - 


- 


30 


13 


























16 „ - 


- 


44 . 


22 


18 „ - 




65 


81 


Total - 


140 


4,268, 


. 2,363 



SUMMARY. 



Session 1875. 



I 


Sent Copy. 


Speeches sent out. 


Returned. 


Lords 


19 


829 


802 


Commons ----- 


140 


4,268 


2,363 


Total - - - 


159 


6,097 


2,726 



0 . 121 . “ ^ 
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Appendix, No. 6. 



PAPER lianded in by Mr. Cooper. 



STATEMENT showing tbe Length of the Parliamentaet Reports in the “ Scotsmajst,” from tlie 
Eirst of June till the Date of Mr. Cooper's Examination, as compared with those in the “ Times ” and 
other leading London and Provincial Papers. 



Date. 


Times. 


Standard. 


Daily News. 


Daily 

Telegraph. 


Scotsman. 


Glasgow 
Herald. . 


Leeds 

Mercuiy. 




Cols. 


Cols. 


CoZf. 


Cols. 


Cols. 


Cols. 


Cds. 


1 June 


3^ 




2 


H 


1 


u 


H 


4 „ - * 


loj 


4^ 


54 


44 


<1 


41 


4 


6 » • - 




3^ 


3 


24 


7 


4i 


28 


7 „ • - 


64 


44 


34 


2| 


*i 




24 


8 „ • • 


4 


24 


24 


3 


24 


2 


2 4 


14 „ 


Of 




3 




44 


24 


24 


15 „ 


n 


4 


14 


14 


24 


1 ^ 


2 


18 ,j ■ 


■ 


6 


4 


24 


5 


3^ 


si 


19 „ 


64 




2| 


ij 


16 


Hi 


It 


20 „ 


4 


2 


1 4 




1 4 


IS 


24 


21 „ 


H 


24 


2 


-i 


1*4 


84 


li 


22 „ 


8 


44 


2 i 


IS 


M 


2J 


2 


25 „ 


104 


■ 64 


4| 


2 


6 


24 


24 


26 „ 




34 


14 


-i 


24 




24 


27 „ 


4 


21 


2 4 


-i 


24 




44 


28 ,, 


11 4 


71 


34 


21 


4| 


24 


24 


29 „ 


44 


34 


14 


-i 


14 


u 


IS 


2 July 


lU 


6 } 


34 


24 


Si 


28 




3 „ - • 


6| 


Si 


14 


I 


11 4 


6| 


14 


4 „ - - 


41 


24 


14 


-4 


U 


2 


24 


5 „ - - 


10 4 


64 


44 


4 




54 


24 


6 „ - 


64 


44 


24 


U 


24 


• 8 


21 


Total - - - 


154 


90 


60 


89 1 


1044 


77 


54 1, 


Dally Average 


• 7 cols. 


4"1 cols. 


- 2‘7 cols. 


1*8 cols. 


4'7 cols. 


3‘6 cols. 


3*3 cols< 



The doily average of- the “ Scotsman ’ ' during the present Session has been slightly over 5 (five) columns. 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 



LIST of the Priitcipal Headings in the following Index, with the Pages at which 
they may be found. 





PAGE 




PAGE 


Amtrican Congre$s ... 


• 315 


Newspaper Reports ... 


“ 232 


Canada ..... 


- 216 


Official E^orf .... 


- 233 


Condensed Reports ... 


- 217 


Press Association - 


- 236 


Correction of Tteports ... 


> si8 


Provincial Newspapers ... 


- 236 


Daily Chronicle" - 


■ 2ig 


Reporters ..... 


- 240 


France ..... 


- 220 


Reporters’ Gallery - - - - 


- 240 


Hansards Debates ... 


- 224 


Scotch Nerospapers ... 


- 247 


Identical or Joint Reports 


- 227 


“ Scotsman ” - 


. 248 


Irish Newspapers .... 


. 227 


Summary Writers .... 


- 250 


“ Leeds Mercury ” ... 


- 329 


“ Times 


- 250 


London Newspapers ... 


- 230 


Wednesday {Report of Proceedings) 


- 25a 


“ Manchester Guardian ” - - 


- 231 
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INDEX. 



[JT.B. — In this Index the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses, and those in the Analysis 
of Eridence of each Witness, refer to the Questions in the ETidencs ; and the Figures following 
App. refer to the Pages in the Appendix.] 



A. 

AMERICAN CONGRESS. Official publication in the ^‘Congressional Globe,” and 
subsequently in tbe “ Congressional Kecord,” of the proceedings of the American 
Congress; gratuitous distribution of the latter publication to the extent of 13,000 copies 

annually, Hansard 2113-23). 264-268. 281-286 Payment of 56,000?. a year by 

Congress for an inferior publication of their proceedings, ib. 408-410 Provision in the 

United States for the official publication of speeches which have not been made, 
ib. 492, 493. 

Particulars relative to the system of reporting in the United States, there being an 
official verbatim report of the proceedings in Congress, through the “ Congressional 
Record,” for which there is a veiy large appropriation annually. Sir J. Rose^i 958-1 962 

Numerous copies of the “ Congressional Record ” supplied to members of Congress 

for local distribution among their constituencies, &c., ib. 1962. 2036-2038. 2065. 

Several reasons for an official report in the United States which do not apply in 

England, Sir J. Rose 1962. 1974-1979 Coinpatalive unimportance of the press of 

Washington, there being no adequate publication of the proceedings in Congress except 

through t!ie “Congressional Record,” ib. 1974-1979. 1988-1992.2014 Brief space 

occupied by Parliamentary reports in the States as compared with England or Canada, 
ib. 2061-2064. 

Answers of Mhiisters. Explanation that the answers of Ministers to Members’ questions 
are not reported for “ Hansard ” by witness’ staff, but are obtained by him from the 
London papers; belief as to accuracy being secured in this respect, Hansard 384-394. 

Grounds for dissenting from the view that a system of verbatim official reports would 
be advantageous as regards tbe answers of Ministers to Members’ questions, Ross 549- 

561 Practice of the “ Times ” n» to reporting verbatim the answers of Ministers to 

questions, the former being necessarily short, ib. 636-639. 

Opinion that there is at present a sufficient report of the answers of Ministers, Right 
Hon. The Speaker 1754-1757. 



B. 

Birmingham Daily Post." Supply of Parliamentary reports to this paper entirely through 
the agency of the Press Association; special orders given to the Press Association as to 
the kind of reports required, such orders being satisfactorily complied with, Jaffay 2222- 

2224. 2227, 2228. 2232. 2247. 2265-2267 Probability of the “Daily Post” 

employing reporters of its own if there were accommodation available in the gallery, 
though hitherto no difficulty has been experienced in getting the -special reports required, 
ib. 2225-2228. 

Belief that nothing would be gained in rapidity of transmission if witness’ paper had 
its own staff of reporters 5 illustration of the exceeding promptness with which reports are 

now supplied, 2229-2231. 2260-2263 Slight effect of the reports upon the 

circulation ; public interest, however, taken in the reports on special occasions, ib. 2233. 

2253-2256. 
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Report, 1878 — continued. 



Sobsidv given in Canada for an ofadal report of the debates ; lime allowed to Mem- 
bers to make verbal corrections, JSnisord 2S7-a9o The “ Dominion Hansard ' is 

under the iminagement of a Seleet Standing Oominlllee, ih. 288 Belief that since 

the “ Dominion-Hansard ” was established there has been no independent reporting for 
the newspapers, ib. 501, 502. 

Infuvmalion in detail relative to the system of reporting the proceedings of Pavljament 
in Canada; change of practice from time to time, the object sought being to obtain, not 
an official or verbatim report, but as near an approximation as possible to the ‘Hansard 

of this country, Sir J. Rose 1965-1967- 196-2-1965. 1968, 1969 Official authorisation 

of special reports of the debates upon confederation, ih. 1957- 1908,1909. 1983-— 
Arvano-ement adopted in 1874 for procuring by contract 2,500 copies of reports, similar 
to “Hansard,” at a cost of from 2,500 1. to 3,000/. a year; distribution of these to 
Members of both Houses, tu the press, &c , ih. 1957* ^9^4* 

Practice in Canada as to correction of their speeches by Members, &c. ; supervision 
exercised by a joint Committee of both Houses, Sir J, Rose 1P57' 

Several objections in Canada to an official or verbatim report, ib. 1 957-— Difficulty felt 
in Canada upon the score of privilege and libel in connection with an official report, this 
not applying in the case of a publication like Hansard,” ib. 1957- 2015-2017. 2055- 
2060. 

Arrangement between the chief Canadian newspapers for a common system of report- 
ing: satisfaction given thereby, iStV Ji iZose 1957. 1969"'97^' ^9^57^9^7' 2007.2048- 

2051 Belief that in the provincial legishiturcs there is no official report, ib, 1980, 

1981 Use made by the local press in Canada of the reports in the “ Toronto Globe/’ 

and other leading newspapers rather than of the reports in ihe “Dominion Hansard ; 
limited delay, however, in the publieaticu of the latter, ib. 19^6"19®7* 2011-2013. 
2024-2029. 

Sliorter reports given in the “Dominion Hansard ” than in the jhnglish ‘‘ Hansard,’ 

Sir J. Rose 1993-2000 Late hours for which the House sometimes sits in Canada ; 

practice erf' the press in bringing their reports down to the latest moment, ib. 2001-2006. 

2040, 2041 Responsibility of the contractor to Parliament for the accuracy of the 

semi-official report, ib. 2008, 2009 Arrangements for the accommodation of the 

reporters, ib. 2010. 

Explanation as to tlie speeches being reported sometimes in the .first person and some- 

times in the thi.d. Sir J. Rose 2018. 2055 Mecessiiy of a quorum of the House in 

Canada, ib. 2019-2023 Great public interest in the proceedings in Parliament, these 

being promptly telegraphed to distant towns, t'5. 2018. 2055 Much larger Parlia- 

mentary reports in the press in Canada than in the United States, ib. 2042-2054. 

Semi-official character of the “ Dominion Hansard ” ; advantage if the responsibility 
rested with a private gentleman of enterprise, as in this country. Sir J. Rose 2056-2060. 

2072, 2073 Practice in Canada as to semi-official reporting the speeches in English 

or in French, there being an edition in each language, ib. 2066-2068 Efficiency of 

the reports now supplied through the Canadian press, a record in the nature of 
“ Hansard ” being at the same lime very useful, ib. 2069-2073. 

“ Central News." Supply by the “Central News” of two kinds of Parliamentary reports 
for provincial newspapers, one report being of a geneial character, and the other consist- 
ing mainly of speeches oflncal members reported expressly for the local papers, Saunders 

1110 Improved accommodation required in the Reporters’ Gallery by the “ Central 

Rews,” the reports made from the seat in the back row being much complained of, but 
not those made from the front seat, ib. 1110. 1 120-1122. 1125, 1 126. 1240-1242. 1299, 

1300* 

"Varying- length of the ordinary reports ; discretion exercised -in the matter by the 

reporters, Saunders 1111-1115. 1230-1233. 1362-1365 Very moderate cost of the 

ordinary reports provided through the “ Central News,” 1129-1131 Difficulty as 

to hearing in the seat at the end of the gallery occupied by the “Central News,’ ib. 

1196-1199 Particulars as to the number and class of newspapers supplied by the 

“ Central News,” some of them being Scotch papers, ib. 1225-1229. 

See also Irish Netospapers. “ Leeds Mercury." Provincial Newspapers. 

Scotch Newspapers. 

Central Press." Impression that the “ Central Press ” does not now do any real reporting 
work, Gray 2523. 

Circulation of Newspapers.. Conclusion as to the circulation being a good test of the 
claim of any paper to a seat in the Reporters’ Gallery, Cooper 1564, 1565. 1612. 

Colonies. 
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Report, continued. 



Colonies. Adoption of the name of 
several colonies, Hansard ;j' 24 s 3 '^ 5 -“ 



‘ Hansai-d ” in the official reports of debates in the 
-See also Canada. 



SBVCiai w 

Committee-Room Reporter,. Abseste of any compkinl to witness as to the accommodation 
in the room in which the reporters write out their reports, Gosset 84, 85. 

Convenience if a second committee-room were placed at the disposal of the reporters 
admitted to the gallery, Ilunpliy 2608-2611. 

Conienied Bevorts. Opinion that change is required in the shape of compression ratoer 
than expansion of Parliaiiientary reports, and that a good roporler slioold condense at 
llm tiTSs" 540 - 642 . 633-6I5— Advantage of the f 

substance of ibe speeches was leponed accurately, but lew shorthand lepoiteis Iraving 
been employedjii. 612,613. , a- i ij-Vx, 

Suaeeslion as to the extent to which compression of speeches for publication b® 

carried^- that is in connection with the summaries now given in the newspapers, i2 

64U-65I. 745 - 761 * 798-803 Sufficiency of properly condensed reports m the 

040 Doi* /40 JO necessity arisina; ibr an official publication, i6. /pe-Uoa. 

trar;Srr.poii winch ivit,,eL wonW givelr heweie 
entrusted with discretionary powers in carrying outau official plan, tb. 828-833. 

Statement on ‘he question of a reporter reading out his notes to several others, so ffiat 
they might produce a full report or a condensed 1 eport ; less ditncuUy m condensm^ from 
short notes than from full notes, Lovell 9 ® 5 " 995 * 

Expediency of a verbatim report being the basic of an olfieial report, and of any con- 
densaiion being carried out subsequently, Salter 1853-185;. 

ConeRtuermio,. limited advantage of fall 

be given to country constituents, Jioss 814 o 2 l „ P" ^ ^ 

ino* hisspeech in full to “ Hansard, ib, 814* ^ 55 > 5 
Cooper, CkarU, Alfred. (Analysis Evidence.)^ 

man;” has also had experience as a at lamen y p purpose reporters 

obtaining full reports or t£s arra„'’g.nie„.r .432, 

engaged on the sUffof the l.on.toii pres , „ ^ Scotsman ” for admission to the gallery ; 

fa?s’JdClfTne%T„v.nci'al paper were admitted others would make the same 

L not more than eight or ten pnp«s wonid apply *” ^^553^^2^ 
room), on account of the expense ,’«6. > 481. h8^ 653 

that io paper be admitted winch 8‘V“* 

pendent Kpotlil P™g°!!i Xnto^rplated prohibition ofrteporters ir the “ Scotsman" 
1439. ■ 443 -. 1488, 1489 ^ „„orters for the London press are not now pro- 

.467^47^. ^ 64 ; 1667 . 

Useiessness,^or severe, reasons of a^ offl^^ 

concerned; conclusion, moieover, tli.it ^ 1R72-1576 Dissent from Mr. 

available, 1445 -H 5 '* i 454 -t 46 '’* ‘ t(,„e’iQ which an official report would be 

Saunders’ evidence as to the Explanation as to the 

ready for the use ot newspapers ^ f objection more especially 

.. Scotsman” not using the reporto ° ^ newspapers, and are, inore- 

“tS “ SeotsmaO,.? .45-463. 1469 - 

’^UseLtnO^Jk; olheiai report as a -rb o,; reference ; 

SOaSL°ntu“derwirch;.&^^^ 

liability of the latter reports to be stopped at any moment, 1463 _ 1466. 545 

Concurrence in the suggestion the back seats three 

”t.ii re .,ZTb. ppv;a.i v «>.“■ W ,a ,,11.., .vi. 

gallery ; that is, on certain ,4 gal|„y ; statement hereon as to the 

°"Zch Veater advantoge attached C 

^oSi 
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Report, 1878 — continued. 



Cooper, Charles Alfred. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 
official report if full reports were providrd for the provincial papers by their own staff 

I495, 1496. 1562, 1563 Probable employment of six or eight reporters by the 

“Scotsman,” if it had a seat in the gallery, 1497-1499. 

Grounds for the conclusion that nn increased interest is felt by the people of Scotland 

in Parliamentary debates, 1500-1,506. 1516-1526. 1(145-1652 Increased facilities 

required by the “Scotsman” for meeting the demand for full reports, 1506 More 

full reports now given in ihe “Scotsman” thanin any but two of the London papers- 

also than in any other Scotch paper, 1500. 1527, 1528. 1566-1571. 1579 Increasing 

circulation of the “Scotsman,” owing very much to its Purliamentary reports, 1500 
150T. 1564 — —Limit to the. number of papers ajmlying for seats in the gallery, as each 
Id have a special wire and a staff of six - - 



: six or eight reporters, 1529-1535, 



such paper should have 

1550-1553- 

Decided improvement iu the reports for Scotland if there were a direct representation 
of Scotch papers in the gallery, 1536-^— Want of full reports, to be selected in each case 

by the “Scotsman,” but not of identically full reports, 1546-1549. 1572-1583— 

Facilities of telegraphic communication adverted to as favouring the demand of Scotch 
papers for independent reports, 1558, 15.59, 

Increasing extent of the reports given in Scotland, whilst some London papers have 
been curtailing their reports; claim, on this score, to increased facililies in the former 

case, 1560-1564 Better mateiials for an official record, such as “Hansard,” if the 

provincial papers would give independent reports, 1562, 1563. 1654 Very large 

circulation of the “Scotsman;” this should entitle it to increased facilities in Parlia- 
mentary reporting, 1564, 1565. 1612. 

Further statement ns to the impracticability of the “Scotsman” getting the comiilele 
required through the Pr. ss Association, or otherwise than throuc-h a 

staff of Its own, 1577’’6^3- 1622-1626. 1637 Doubt us to the expediency of stlpu- 

Jaling lliat each paper having a seut in the gallery should devote a certain space to its 

reports, 1584-1587 Large proportion of the provincial papers for wliich the renorts 

of tlie news agencies would still suffice, 1588-1592. 1613-1615. 

Exception further taken to ihe system whereby the Parlia.nentary reporter^ for the 
London press supply reporis also to provincial papers by private aiTangement, isqq- 
159H -1 urtber statement as to the comparative uselessness of an official report - that 

K-iV-^'o i«04-i6ii. 1618. 1650-1652. i655r 1656. 1664, 1665. 

Evidence in faitlier disapproval of identical repnite, ohetlier under an official system 

■or through news agencies, 1S14-1630 Denial that there wculd be anything in the 

nalute of n monopoly or of spec.al legislation by prescribing certain cLditlons for 

admitting proyincial papers to the Reporiers’ Gallery, 1627-1833 Pintest by the 

put! f633!?636 m which they have a r.ght to be 



Facility with which the " Scotsman” prepares a summary of the Parliamentary report 
le gaiery, 1638-1641 Use by the “ Scotsman ” 



without having a sun.niary writer in the g.nery, 1030-1041 Use by the “ Sco* 

of two special wires between their office in Pleet-treet and the Edinburgh office, 1642, 
—Expediency of a good report of the speeches generally, rather than nf Uva 
speeches merely of the local Members, 1646-1652. ^ ® 

Approval of England, Ireland, nnd Scotland being represented in the vallerv in 
SoSsf'for'a" Sad„anr!„:r’ room eoald be provided itf tile 

Sdeclion to '““'“"'■’g n™l>er of papers ni conrse of time, 1657-1659 

Ul.jeclion to the Scotch papers, or to particular districts, joining in order to have a 

common or identical report, 1661-1663. 1666, 1667. ‘ ® oiaer to nave a 

toPff' would not have any beneficial influence upon newsoaner 

i,r* j would be harmless if needless, 1662. 1664, 1665 Sjeniand of the 

publm for full reports of the speeches of many Members besides local MeXto, ^671! 

‘^ZeecheV4^orremed“bfM^^ witness as to slating the precise extent to which 
Kark 101 lor-oS^ o'“’ “'1°"’ “y correction, 

the greatest amounrof S'* 

which 
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Report, 1878 — continued. 



Correction of Reports — continued. 

which correction of speeches should be allowed in connection with official reports* 
Sounders 1287-1293. 1312. 

Limited extent to which correction of official reports should be allowed. Right Hon, 
The Speaker 1742. 

Slight extent to which, as u rule, ques-'tions and answers in Select Committees are cor- 
rected by the Members and the witnesses ; instances of Committees in which no oppor- 
tunity has been allowed for correction, Suiter iSgS-lStio Circumstance of no 

opportunity for correction being allowed as regards the proceedings of a Committee in a 
Prwate Bill in either House, ih. 1887-1892 Greai importance of facilities for Mem- 

bers’ corrections if there were an official report, il. 1893. 

Facilities for reporting evidence given beiore Select Committees, there being no inac- 
curacies of any moment, Lord Eversley 1954, 1955. 

Arrangements proposed on the score of revision, under Mr. Hansaid’s scheme, App. 
206. 

See also " Hansard’s Debates,'' 2. 

Country Newspapers. See Provincial Newspapers. 



D. 

“ Daily Chronicle." Necessity, in the case of the '* Daily Chronicle,” of using, after six 
o’clock, the seat occupied in the reporters’ gallery by the ‘‘Echo” up to that hour, 

Gosset 1 5, 16 Access recenily allowed to the “ Daily Ciironicle” in consequence of a 

vacancy through the discontinuance of the “ Hour,” ib. 147, 148. 

Representation by witness, who is propiietor of the “Daily Chronicle,” as to the 
extreme inconvenience consequent upon his not having a seat for a reporter in the front 

row of the gallery till six o’clock, Lloyd 1018-1026. 1070 Large and increasing 

cireiiltilion of the “ Daily Chronicle,” it being now a notional instead of a local paper, 

ib. 1027-1034, 1071-1077 The paper has been in existence more than twenty years, 

but has given Parliamentary reports only within the last eighteen months, ib. 1027, 1028. 

Occupation by an evening paper up to six o’clock of the seat in the gallery then allo- 
cated to the “ Chronicle,” Lloyd \02g, 1030 Desire of witness for two front seats, 

though he could make shift with one by having the summary writer in the back row, 
ib. 1031. 1035-1045. 

Varying space devoted in witness’ paper to Parliamentary reports, according to the 
dEmands^of its readers and the importance of the subject; very condensed reports at 
times on Scotch and Irish question-, Lloyd 1046-1057. 1072-1075. 1082-1084. 1098- 

1101. 1106, 1107 Prohibition of the “ Daily Chronicle” reporters from reporting for 

proviucii.l papers, ib. 1060-1065. 

Employment on an average of six reporters for the “ Chronicle,” who occupy the seat 
in turns Vrom six o’clock till the House closes j extra-staff employed when occasion 

requires, Lloyd 1068-1070. 1087-1090 Question considered as to witness’ paper 

having any stronger claim to accommodation in the Reporters’ Gallery than provincial, or 
Scotch, or Irisii papers, which give Parliamentary reports at equal length, ih. 1072-1086. 
1091. 1098— 1 10 1—— Interest taken by the public in the reports, the accommodation 
allotted to the “Chronicle” not sufficing to provide adequate reports, ih. 1091-1096. 

Dunphy, Henry. (Analysis of hi^ Evidence,)— Experience of witness some years ago as 
reporter for the “ Morning Post,” in ihe House of Commons ; he is now summary writer 

for the paper, and occupies a front seat in the gallery, 2590-2593 Great difficulty, or 

rather impossibiliiy, of reporting, or of summaiy writing in the back seats of the 
gallery, 2594-2599. 2615, 2616. 2626-2629 Exceeding deficiency of the accommo- 

dation generally for reporters; ihere is no room whatever for any large increase of re- 
porting staff, 2600-2607. 2612-2614. 

Objections to raising the back seats in the gallery ; impracticability of rendering these 
seats fit for reporting, 2601-2618. 2626-2629— Objections also to the proposal for 
recessing the seats in the back now under the ladies’ gallery, 2602-2607. 2619, 2620. 

Increase of accommodation by taking some seats right and left from the M embers’ 

gallery, 2603. pGih Convenience if a second Committee-room were allotted to the 

reporiers, 2608-261 1— Numerous staff involved in the admittance of seven or eight 
provincial papers to the gallery, 2614. 

Modes of occupation of the persons now occupying the back seats, 2617, 2618. 2631, 

2632 Statement as to the necessity of a summary writer hearing the speeches m 

order to do his work efficiently, 2621-2625. 2630. 

0.121. . EE4 Electric 
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Report, 1878 — coniinueA. 



E. 

Electric and Magnetic Telegraph Company. Represeutation of t!ie provincial papers in 
the reporters’ gallery foraierly by this company, which had one seat, and employed two 
or three reporters, Gosset 99. 

Evmley, The Right Hon. Viscount. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— SufBcient accommoda- 
tion in the reporters’ gallery to meet the demands of the press during tiie time that 

witness was Speaker, 1905-1907. 1914- ^937 Opinion that an official or verbatim 

report would be an inconvenience and d'sacivantage to the House, and is not required 

by Parliament or by Members as a record, 1 908-1 91c. 1916, 1917. 1950 Very full 

and accurate character of the reports in the press ; belief as to these giving every satisfac- 
tion to the public, 1910. igiS-igifi* 1923-1929. 

Faithful record by means of “ Hansard’s Debates,” due lime being allowed to Mem- 
bers for the correction of their speeches, 1917-1919. 193 °j > 93’; ’94'^>;945 Ap- 

proval of the steps recently taken for securing through “ Hansard ” a sufficient report of 
the proceedings in Committee and on Private Bills, 1919, 1920, 1932, 1933 Contem- 

plated withdrawal of official fjr other reporters when strangers are excluded, J921, 1922 

Approval of arrangements whereby “ Hansard” might appear once a week ; that is, 

by way of a history or record, and not in competition with the daily papers, 1932-1934. 

>950-1953- 

Difficulty in meeting, any demand by the provincial press for accommodation in the 

reporters’ galleiy, 1935-1937. 1946-1949 Misfortune if an official report interfered 

with independent newspaper repor ts ; salutary competition at present, 1938, 1939- > 952 , 

>953 Facilities for reporting evidence given before Select Committees, there being no 

inaccuracies of any moment, 1954, 1955. 



F. 

Factories Bill. Sufficiency of the condensed report in the “Times” in the matter of the 
Factories Bill, 739“74>* 

Foreign Countries. Belief that in respect of an official report of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings the Imperial Parliament is behind all the other Legislatures of Europe, Hansard 

299 Doubt as to the amount of unofficial reports in newspapers in those countries 

in which there are official reports; independent as well as official reports in the German 
empire, t'6. 495-506. See also American Congress. France. Germany. 

France. Long period for which there has been an official publication of debates in France; 
particulars as to the mode of publication, Hansard 239, 240. 269-273 Less satisfac- 

tory reports in the newspapers in France, where there are official reports, than in the 
English papers, ib. 497, 498. 

Excellent facilities for reporting in the French Assembly, owing chiefly to the speeches 

being delivered Iron; the tribune, Sa//er 1816-1820. 1877, >878. 1991 Information 

relative to the staff engaged on the official report at Versailles; comparatively small 
staff of newspaper reporters, the papers using largely the official report, ih. 1821- 
1826. 

Arrangements at Versailles for the revision and correction of the reports of their 
^eeches by Members ; extent to which correction is carried, and check exercised, 

Salter 1827-1836 Belief as to there being a large circulation of the “Journal Offi- 

ciel,” ib. 1845-1847 Explanation as to the time within which the official report is 

published in exfenso, r'6. 1864-1872. 

“ Freeman's Journal.” Considerable length at which Parliamentary debates are reported 

in witness’ newspaper, the “ Freeman’s Journal,” Gray 2400-2402. 2408 Supply of 

reports for the “ Freeman ” tiirough the Press Association, and through reporters for the 
London newspapers, ii. 2403-2405. 

Strong complaint as to the utterly unsatisfactory character of the arrangements by 
which Parliamentary reports are supplied to the “ Freeman’s Journal,” it being quite 

impossible to obtain good reports, Gray 2408-2415 Instance of the difficulty e.xpe- 

rienced in the case of the debate on the Sunday Closing Bill, ih. 2415. 2458, 2459. 

Explanation in connection with letter from the manager of the “ Freeman’s Journal” 
to the Speaker in April last, submitiing claims to a direct representation in the reporters’ 

gallery. Gray 2421-2424 Circumstance of the paper having been represented in the 

gallery in 1843, 2432, 2433. 

Further particulars as to the arrangement by which reports are now provided for 
witness paper; recourse had not only to the Press Association, but to individual 
reporters for London papers, in order to obtain proper reports on Irish questions, Gray 
2445-2448. 2455-2460. 2495-2497. 2513-2515. 
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G^many. Existence of independent newspaper reports in the German Empire concur- 
rently with an official report, Hansard, 506. 

Verv good facilities for reporting at Berlin; official character of tlie report, opportuni- 
ties be'ing allowed for correction, Salter 1837-1844. 1879 Belief as to the benencia 

effect upon the quality of Members’ speeches in Germany, through there being an 
official report, ih. 1894, 1895. 

« GZoie.” Use after six o’clock by Mr. Hansard of the seat occupied up to that hour by 
the “Globe,” Gosset 17-19- 34“36. 117. 

Limited extent to which the seat appropriated to the “Globe” is used for the pur- 
poses of that paper, the staff who occupy it being engaged, by sorne private arrange- 
ment, after five or six o’clock in reporting for the “ Glasgow Herald, Gray 2425 2427. 
2461-2464. 2498-2506. 2516-2522. 

There is no attempted concealment of the fact that the reporters of the “ Globe” are 
paid also by the “Glasgow Herald ” for reports, Townend 2529-2531. 

Gosset, Ralph Allen. (Analysis of hU Evidence.)— Control exercised by witnes^ as Ser- 
ieant-at-Arms, over the arrangements for Parliamentary reporting m the House of 
Commons; he has no control over the reports, 1,2. 110-115— “Pian submitted showing 
the accommodation appropriated in the reporters’ gallery, there being nineteen front seats 

ana a row of back skts, 3-8- ‘^9, 30 Unfitness of the back seats for reporting 

purposes, these being occuiiied by the reliefs for the front row, by leader writers, and by 
reporters for London weekly papers one day 111 the week, 8. 29. 81-83. 104-109. 

Appropriation of fifteen seats in ihe front row to the London daily press, of three to 
the #ress Associations, and of one to Mr. Hansard, 8-- Supply of reports for the pro- 
vincial press, and the Scotch and Irish papers through the three 

daily pmiers being thus represented; reference hereon to the date of establishment of 
each Sciatioa,"?, ,0. a4-=7. 68, 69. 9-03 - H4-h 6. .49-167— Orde« giv.c by 
witness for admission to the gallery on the application ot the editors at the beginning of 
the Session, u, 12. 

Bare sufficiency of the existing accommodation, 13, 14 Necessity ui the case of the 

“ Daily Cbronicl^’ of using after six o’clock the seat occupied by the “Echo up to 

that hour 15, 16 Provision of a seat for Mr. Hansard, by order of the Speaker, since 

the beginning of the present Session, the seat of the “ Globe ” being thus used ufter six 

o’clock, 17-19. 34-36. 116, 117 Absence of complaint to witness on the part of the 

provincial press, though applications have been made for seats in the gallery, 18. 30 33. 
56-58. 70-72. _ 

Appropriation of two seats to each of the London daily papers, one for tne reporter 
and one for the summary writer, the “Times” alone having three seats, 20-23— Gb- 
stacle to anv enlargement of the gallery, or the provision of any more front seats, 28. 67 

Practice as to ilie admission of London and provincial reporters to the lobby by 

witness; admission also of strangers on an order from witness, 37-39. OO-G4. 

Information as to the frequent change of reporters during the evening, and as to the 

number employed by each paper and Press Association, 40-55- Long standing lule 

8s to the admission, exclusively, of London papers to the gallery ; / 

accommodating the provincial press, 59- 65-69* '39-.151 Belief as to someof the 

reporters for the London papers supplying also provincial papers; witness is not cogni- 
sant of any restriction to the contrary, 73-80. 102, 103. ISS-IS®* 

Absence of any complaint to witness as to the accommodation in the room in which 
the reporters ^ out their reports, 84, 85 Facilities of the press generally m the 

matter^of teleoraphic communication with the House, 8b-go — -Long period forwh ch 

the London press had seats in the gallery before the_ Press Associations applied, the 
latter being obliged to have seats at the side instead of in the centre, 122-128. 

■Ronm neither for another Press Association, nor for a Scotch or Irish paper ; explaua- 
hat the event of a vacancy the seat wonld be P-™ X’“d“iv 

T.nnHon oaDer, nq-134. 139-143- .49-157 Access recently allowed to the Ua>lj_ 

Chronicle'^’ consequence of a vacancy through the discontinuance of the Hour, 
147, J.48. 

'^sWera!Mefg*.?which“pTrIir„te°nta^^^^^^^^^ 

Srbt«o:«-..ru» 

r,o"— Entire change in the system of reporting for the Irish papers,, nee the mtio- 

ducfioii of the Government telegraph system, 2406, 2407. 

p p Strong 

0.121. ^ 
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Gray, Edmund Dwyer. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Strong complaint as to the utterly unsatisfactory character of the arrangements by 
which I^rliamentary reports are sup]>lied to the “Freeman’s Journal,” it being quite 

impossible lo obtain good reports, 24011-2415 Great dissatisfaction of Irish Members 

on account of the very imperfect way in which they are reported in the “ Freeman’s 
Journal ” and other Irish papers, whilst they are still woree reported in the English 
press, 2408. 2411. 2413. 

CoDsiant discussion in the House of Irish questions of vital importance, which demand 

a full and fair report, 2412,2413 Willingness of the Press Association to do the 

best it can, witness submitting, however, that a special and efficient report is wanted 
upon Irish questions, and that such report cannot now be obtained, and is not given in 

the English press, 2414-2420. 24.59 Instance of the difficulty experienced by the 

“ Freeman's Journal ” in the case of the debate on the Sunday Closing Bill, 2415. 2458, 
2469 - 

Explanations in connection with letter from the manager of the “ Freeman’s Journal ” 
to the Speaker in April last, submitting claims to a direct representation in the reporters’ 

gallery, 2421-2424 Frequent applications previously made to the Seijeant-at-Arnjs, 

but without success, 2421. 2432. 

Complaint as to ihe great unfairness of ihe present arrangements as regards the Loudon 
press, several seats being allotted to London newspapers, which seats are not required 

nor used for reporting purposes for such papers, 2425-24 31 Limited extent to which 

the seat appropriated' to the “Globe” is used for the purposes of that paper, the staff 
who occuDV it being engaged, by some private arrangement, after five or six o’clock in 
reporting ffir the “Glasgow Herald,” 2425-2427. 2461-2464.2498-2506.2516-2522 

Statement, also, as to the seat allocated to the summary writer of the “ Morning 

Advertiser ” being practically used by representatives of the “ Manchester Guardian,” 
2427, 2428. 2465, 2466. 2524. 

Several of the London papers having seats for summary wiiters, whereas such papers 
hardly give auy summary ; unfairness in these seats being retained to the exclusion of 
other papers, 2428, 2429. 2465-2472. 2488-2490.2495-2497 Practical, though in- 

direct, admittance of two or three provincial papers under the present system, 2430, 

2431. 2436. 2461-2464. 2481, 248-2, 2497 Circumstance of the “Freeman’s Journal” 

having been represented in the gallery in 1843 ; 2432, 2433. 

Increased and increasing demand in Ireland for Parliamentary reports, 2434, 2435. 

2477-2480 Decided objectiou to a joint rejiort for Iiish papers by the same reporting 

staff, 2437-2440. 2450, 2451. 2507 Belief that not more than two or three Irish 

papers could establish a claim, to independent representation in the gallery, 2439. 2451. 
2485, 2486. 

Approval of an official report if promptly and efficiently done; the difficulty as to 

summarising is not insuperable, 2440-2445. 2507 Particulars as to the arrangement 

by which reports are now provided for witness’ paper ; recourse had not only to the 
Press Association but to individual reporters for London papers in order to obtain 

proper reports on Irish questions, 2445-2448. 2455-2460. 2495-2497. 2513-2515 

Uselessness, for the Irish press, of the semi-official reports in “ Hansard,” 2452-2454. 
Stringent rule of the “ Times ” that its staff shall not report for other papers, 2455. 

^473* 2525, 2526 Great inconvenience to Irish papers if, as is probable, other 

London newspapers besides the “ Times ” prohibited their reporters from doing work for 

the provincial press, 2455. 2474 Explanation that there is nothing underhand in the 

arrangement by which the London press reporters are paid by Irish and other papers for 
specif reports ; the system is, however, altogether wrong, 2457. 2469-2472. 2481, 2482. 
2495-2497. 

Exceptional difficulty in the case of reports for the Irish press through the slowness 

of the telegraphing across the Channel, 2474-2476 Expediency of Irish papers 

having reasonable facilities for fully reporting the debates on all important Irish 
questions, 24S3, 2484. 

Suggestion that, in view of the difficulties of increased accommodation, the Press 
Association be given a considerable increase of front seats, and the leading Irish and 
Scotch papers be allowed access to the back seats, so that their representatives might 
give instructions on the spot as to the length and character of the reports required from 

the assooiations, 2485—2488 One front and one back seat ghoulrt, if possible, be 

given to each of the leading Irish papers ; this does not appear practicable at present, 

Inexpediency of the London papers being allowed to prohibit their staff in the gallery 

from reporting for other papers, 2488-2490 Entire concurrence in the suggestion 

that papers should only be allowed access to the gallery on condition that they gave 

fairly full reports, 2491-2494 Necessity of Irish papers making their own summaries 

of an official report, 2507-2509. 

Belief 
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"Report, continued. 



Gray, Edmund Dwyer. (Analysis of bis Ev\^eac&)—contmued. 

Belief that the back seats in the gallery would do fairly well for summary work.., 

especially if raised, 2510-2512^ Impression that the Central Press does not now do- 

any real reporting work, 2523 Enhanced difficulties of the J..ondon papers in using 

an“offidal report, as they go to press at a very early hour, 2527, 2528. 

Gurney, Messrs. Duty of the firm to take notes of all evidence before Committees of the 

two Houses, and of any proceedings at the Bar, -S’aZfer 1813-1815. 1887 Dispatch 

and economy by the practice of Messrs. Gurney, whereby clerks transcribe the short- 
hand writers’ notes ; subsequent comparison of the transcript with the original short- 
hand, ift. 1880-1883. 1902-1904. 



Hansard, Thomas Curson. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Origination of Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates by witness’ father in i8o6, the work having been carried on by witness 
since 1834, without any recognition from Government till the present year, 158-160.. 

24f-25i Pai-ticulars as to the compilation of ''Hansard,” the system of collating 

from newspapers, the practice as to revision and correction, &c., &c., 160 et seq. 

Information in connection with recent arrangements with Government for special 
reports on certain points; financial conditions involved, 179-186. 252, 253. 374. 

Explanations with reference to the publication in the United States of tlie “ Con- 
gressional Globe,” and subsequently of the “ Congressional Record,” the latter being 
distributed "ratis to the extent of 13,000 copies, 223-231. 264-268. 281-286 — ^ — Objec- 
tions to the publication daily of a verbatim report of speeches, and nothing else; 

opinion that it would not sell, 230. 232-238. 263-268. 273-276 -Long period for 

which there has been an official publication of debates in France ; particulars as to the 
mode of publication, 239, 240. 269-273. 

Arrangement made with witness by Government, in 3855, in regard to the supply of 
copies of the debates for ihe public offices; small pecuniary gain derived by witness from 

the Government supply, 242-245 Complaints by Members as to the inaccuracy of 

the reports in the newspapers; general satisfaction with witness’ reports, 246-251 

Exceedingly imperfect reports of the proceedings on Wednesday, this being the great 
blot of the present system, 254-262. 278-280. 355-357* 

Practice of the daily newspapers to report very fully the speeches of Ministers and ex- 
Ministers, whilst the speeches of ordinary Members are greatly abbreviated, 259—262 — - 
Steps taken by witness with a view 10 a fair report of Wednesday’s speeches in 

“Hansard,” 278-280 Verbatim report in “Hansard” of the debate on the Women’s 

Disabilities Bill; private arrangement made with him in tlie mattei-, 280. 396-402. 

Subsidy ‘^iven in Canada for an official report of the debates in the “Domimon Han- 
sard ” ; time allowed to Members to make verbal corrections, 287-290 Belief that in 

ISew Zealand there is no payment by Government, and that the publication of the 
debates is a private speculation, 290-293 Efficiency of witness’ arrungements for re- 

porting part of the debates iu the House of Commons, whilst for the rest of the debates, 
and especially on Wednesday, improved arrangements are greatly needed, 294-296. 

375-383* . . c- 

Conclusion that official reports have become a public necessi^, 297-299. 365, 3&t> 
Inexpediency of any interference with private reports, if official reports be esta- 
blished ; strong moral claim of witness to consideration in any changes that may be 
made, 300. 322, 323. 

Instances of verbatim reports made expressly for Members, 308-310 Preference 

for full and accurate reports, as compared witli verbatim reports, 311,312 -Long 

period for which “Hansard ” has been quoted in the House almost as an official publica- 
tion, 313-321 Superior reports for some years in the “ Minor of Parliament,” which, 

however, ceased to exist many years ago, 318. 352-364* 



gestions c 

Ministers to Members’ questions are not report! . 

are obtained by him from the London papers ; belief as to accuracy being secured in 

this respect, 384-394 Instances of Members wishing to be reported verbatim, 403. 

Payment of 56,000?. a year bv the American Congress for an inferior publication of 

their proceeclings, 408-410 Opinion that “ Hansard ’• should be supplied to Members 

entirely at the cost of the public, 412-416 Expediency, if there be official reports, of 

what is unnecessary in a speech, as well as what is necessary, being reported, 417-421. 

Su£o-estion that if there be official reports, seats should be provided for the reporters in 
the body of the House; practice to this effect in the Umled States, France, Italy, &c., 
nioi FI' 2 422, 
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Report, 1878 — continued. 



Ifansard, Thomas Cursou. (Analysis of his Evidence)— c£>«<iw«erf. 

422, 423. 425-427 Doubt as to the expediency of attempting to deliver to Members, 

at four o’clock in the day, ,a report of the speeches down to the termination of the pre- 
vious day’s sitting, 424, 425. 428-434 Instances of Bills having been reported in the 

newspapers as having passed a stage without discussion, when there has been discussion, 

436. 

Obstacle to newspapers being furnished with reports by a staff of official reporters as 

the debate is going on, 443-447 Desire alike of Members of the House of Lords, and 

of the House of Commons, to get the greatest amount of accuracy possible, 450-452. 

Explanation as to witness not having applied for seats in the gallery for a staff of re- 
porters, 453-455 Printing of the “ Debates ” from type, stereo-plates not being used ; 

objections to stereotyping for the purpose, 456-462. 

Requirement of full and accurate reports, nearly verbatim, by a limited number of the 

public, 463 Requirement of a staff of some sixteen or eighteen reporters for a system. 

of official reports, 464 Estimate of nine volumes of “ Hansard ” as sufficient for con- 

taining full and accurate reports of the debates of tlie Session, 465-468. 

Suggested power, if there be official reports, of reporting in a more concentrated form 
tbose^^ebates which take place late at night, where there is much repetition of argument, 

480,481 Tendency of verbatim reports to raise the public opinion of the House of 

Commons ; instances to this effect, 482-484. 

Conviction of witness that the public expenditure necessary for full official reports 
would be money wisely spent, and that the cost would be small as compared with the 
benefit derived- 487-490. 494 Provision in the United Stales for the official publica- 

tion of speeches which have not been made, 492, 493. 

Doubt as to the amount of unofficial report in newspapers in those countries in which 
there are official reports; independent as well as official reports in the German Empire, 

495-506 Less satisfactory reports in the newspapers in France, where there are 

official reports, than in the English papers, 497, 498 Excellent reports still given by 

some of the London daily papers, but not by all, 507-509. 

[Second Examination.] Explanation that witness proposes to continue the present 
system of collating newsjiaper reports, in order to obtain reports of debates on second 

reading, 3634-2637 Independent staff of reporters necessary for supplying reports if 

witness were to collate from iheir reports as well as from the newspapers, 2638-2640. 

Unsatisfectory arrangement by which witness obtains a seat for a reporter in the front 

TOW before six o’clock, 2641-2643 Increased charge if witness were to supply weekly 

copies of “ Hansard,” not only 10 Members of both Houses of Parliament, but to the 
public offices ; expediency of such supply, 2644, 2645. 



if4.v5-iRZ>’s Debates: 

1. Origin and Management of “ Mansards Parliamentarg Debates.” 

2. Particulars as to the Compilation of ike Work, the system of Collating 

Newspaper Reports, and the practice as to Revision and Correction. 

3. Reporting Staff. 

4. Seat recently placed at Mr. Hansard's disposal in the Reporters' Gallery. 

0. Financial Arrangement with Government; Price charged for the Debates 

to Members and to Public Offices. 

6. Character and Reputation of the Work; eminent Te.stimony to its Value. 

7. Recent Arrangement with Government for Special Reports on certain 

Points, and for supplying the Debates at a Maximum Price, irrespec- 
tively of the Number Volumes. 

8. Suggestions for a Weekly P*uhlicaiion', increased Cost involved. 

9. Papers submitted by Mr. Hansard explanatory of Schemes for Complete 

Reports ; Estimated Cost. 

1 . Origin and Management of ‘‘Hansard's Parliameutary Delates” : 
Commencement of the publication of “ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates ” by witness’ 

father in 1806, the work having been carried on since that time without any official 

recogniwon till the present year, Hansard 1,58-160. 241-245 Management of the 

work by witness since 1834, when, upon his father’s death, he became proprietor, 
ih. 160. 

2. Particulars as to the Compilation of the Work, the System of collating News- 

paper Reports, and the practice as to Revision and Correction : 

Practice as to collating the reports of the Members’ speeches and putting them into 
type, the proofs being sent to the speakers for correction ; particulars hereon as to the 
number of speeches in the House of Lords, and in the House of Commons, sent out for 
revision, and as to the number returned corrected, Hansard 167-177. 201-205. 335“337 

Large 
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llAT^SARV's Z>£B/ir£S— contiuued. ^ 

2. Farticulars as to the Compilation of the Work, gfc.— continued. 

Large number of speeches not retumecl, the speakers being satisfied with the proof 

reports, 170. 379, 380. , , rc c 

embraced in the arrangement, under which lie is paid 2,000 1 . , Hansard 187 189. 

Care taken not to put into a speech any matter not supported by authority, or any 

Iws:' JtTis 

Softo timoX .1.6 end of the Seeeion i.. which Members w.ll m Intnre rece.re the last 

of the pubiicatione, £6. 218, 219. , • n e 

Practice of witness as to sometimes cancelling collated reports of 

rra^-Lih-c 1.. j-g^er sunpressea a report, Hansard 326-334 -t^areiui 

some ill the third, th. 347-351* , ■ i. v. 

saS?’ "" 

”°Propotdc™dnLceofthe present system of collafc^^^^ - 

obtain reports cf debates on second reading, -ffanictrrf 2634-2637. 

Further abstracts of sent copy and speeches sent oat and returned for the Sessron 
1875. in the Lords and in the Commons, App. 210, 211. 

VariolsotreThfm which a ^tuX “Thf 

Upon which reporters have been employe y w o-allery in reporting exclusively 

Large staff of reporters which he would q Staff of four reporters employed 

wtSei^wtXprf lbr'lrim 

reVi’ters on any special occasion, ib. SSn- 44°* 44i* 

4 Seat recently placed at Mr. Hamarie dispoeal in the Reparlers’ Gallery. 

the^;2n“s“hfse*^^^^^ 

" "ZTfl 

the'firtXTeixro^ciXNrir^ ^ 

5 FinanMArrangen^nt cHl Geer need ; Price charged far Ike Delate, 

Meraiers and to Public Offices: i . loo 

Arrangement made with witness by Gnvemmmit private ?ikembers; 

Uiiless Government were to give a larger subvention, th. 34 . ^ 
o.m. 
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Hansard's Debates— contmueA. 

5. Financial Arrangement with Government; Price charged, continued. 

at a reduced cost in consideration of the subsidy' of 1,000 /. a year, paid to witness by 
Government; opinion that they should be suppW to Members entirely at the cost of 

the public, Hansard 41 a-41 6. 2644, 2645 Estimate of nme volumes of “ Hansard” as 

sufficient for containing full and accurate reports of the debates ot the Session, %h. 465- 
468.^ 

6. Character and BeputaHon of the Work ; eminent Testimony to its Value: 

Great satisfaction given to Members, with few exceptions, by the report of speeches 

in ‘‘ Hansard’s Debates,” Hansard 192, 193 Complaints by Members as to the inac- 

cui-acy ot the, reports in the newspapers, whilst very general satisfaction has been ex- 
expressed with witness’ reports, though he has had no reporter in the gallery, ib. 246- 
251. 

Quotation of "Hansard” in the House almost as mi official publication long_ before 
full reports were given by the newspapers, the authority of the work having, in fact, 
always rested upon the confidence placed in those who conduct it, Hansard 313-32 1 

^'Testimony paid to the work in the Colonies, where the name of “Hansard” is 

adopted in the official reporfs of debates; this was also the case for some time in 
Prussia, ii. 324, 325. 

Reference to “ Hansard,” as a most valuable publication and as fulfilling the purpose 
of an official record ; advantage if it were published weekly, Hon. The Speaker, 

1748-1752. 1769. 1778. 1799-1802 Recommended continuance of “Hansard” in 

the intereVt of the public, ib. 1769 Advantage in “ Hansard” being.a subvented 

report, rather than an official report, ih. 1770-1772. 1803, 1804. 1810, 1811. 

Less objection to the discretion exercised as to the. length at which any speech is 
reported in “Hansard” than to its being an actual official report. Bight Hon. The 
Speaker 1795-1797- 

Faithful record by means of “ Hansard’s Debates,” due time being allowed to Members 
for the correction of their speeches. Lord Eversley 1917-1919. 1940-3945, 1930, 
193>- 

Value attached to “ Hansard ” as a faithful record of proceedings; fuller record de- 
sirable as regards proceedings in Committee and on Private Bills, Sir J. Rose 1967. 

7. Recent Arrangement with Government for Special Reports on cerlain Points, 
and for supplying the Debates at a Maximum Price, irrespectively of the 
Number of Volumes: 

Particulars relative to the arrangement entered into between witness and Government 
in December 1877, whereby he undertook, for the sum of 2,000?., to provide special 
reports on fbur points very impei-fectly given in the newspapers, Hansard 179-184. 

2g2 Undertaking, also, in consideration of a further sum of 1,000 to supply the 

whole debates at the price of five guineas, without any incve^e when there are more 
than four volumes, ib. 1 80-184. 253. 

Explanation as to a supplementary estimate for the foregoing sum of 3,000 1. not 
having been taken in the present Session; vote taken for this amount in tiie Stationery 
Estimate for 1878-79; Hansard 185, 186. 374. 

Opinion that the recent arrangement with Mr- Hansard will meet the deficiency 
hitherto as regards a historical record, whilst the newspaper reports fairly meet the 
wants of the general public, Lovell 1007,1008. 1011-1016. 

Reference to the recent arraugement with Mr. Hansard as calculated to supply the 
deficiency of reports with respect to private Bills, proceedings in Committee, &c., 
Right Hon. The Speaker 1691. 1723-1725. 

Approval of the steps recently taken for securing through “Hansard” a sufficient 
report of the proceedings in Committee and on Private Bills, Lord Eversley 1919, 1920. 

2932,1933- 

8 . Suggestions for a Weekly Publication ; increased Cost involved : 

Obstacles to a prompt or daily publication of “ Hansard ” on account of the necessity 
of allowing time for correction of speeches, Right Hon. The Speaker 1758-1761 

Sufficiency of the reports generally if there were a weekly publication of “ Hansard,” 

concurrently with a fair representation of the Scotch, Irish, and provincial press in the 
reporters’ gallery, ib. 1778. 

Approval of arrangements whereby “Hansard” might appear once a week ; that is, 
by way of a history or record, and not in competition with the daily papers, Lord 
Eversley 1932-1934- 1950-1953- 

Enhanced cost if witness were to supply weekly copies of “Hansard” not only to 

Members 
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Report, \H>']^~conliHued. 



HAIiSARD S Z>EB^T£S— condnued. _ 

8. Sugcjestions for a Weehly Puhlication; increased Cost involved— Qontmu%(L 
Membei’s ofbotli Houses of Parliament, bat to the publie offices; expediency of such 
supply as a matter of public policy. Mansard 2644, 2645. 

Letter from Mr. Hatisard, dated nth July 1878, submitting a proposal, founded on the 
susteestion by The Speaker, for an extension of the existing arrangement with a weekly 
pullication; Llimate%at this may be effected at an increase of c,000 I. upon the pieseiit 
subvention, App. 209. 

9. Fapen - submitted by Mr. Mansard explanatory of Schemes for Complete 
Beporis; Estimated Cost: 

Paner explauatory of scheme for the production of a complete report of the debates 
iotath HoiLsofplrliament; estimate of 16,677 f. as f"’’ orf™hty 

Session, App. 206, 207. . . . , , 

Further scheme submitted by Mr. Hansard, the total cost being estimated at 20.540 L, 

%ee also Answers of Ministers. Correction of Reports. Litrar^s and. ImtUatm^. 

* Official Report, i. Wednesday (Report of Froceedtngs). Women s DisaUhttes 

Bill. 

Henry, Mitchell (Member of the House). Failure of a motioff by Mr. MiTohell Henry, m 

1876 fora Select Committee on Parliamentary Beponmg, Mansard 178. 

House of Lords than in the House of Commons, tb. 76l-7b3' 



Identical or Joint Reports. Evidence in disapproval of ideotical reports, whether under 
an official system or through news agencies. Cooper 1451-1463. *466 

1526 1614-1630 Objection to the Scotch papers, or to particular districts, joining 

in order tAave a common or identical report, li. 1661-1663. 1666, 1667. 

Dlsaopioval of an idenlical report for the “Leeds Meroniy ” and other provincial 

papers, V-d 2131-2133. 2207-2209 Opinion that not more than two pvovlueja^ 

papers could conveniently combine m order to have identical repoits, si. 2164 

'obstacles to a satisfactory combination between U'O or three papere ; 

the existing facilities through the Press Association, Jaffiray 2245-2248. 2271^2281 
Comment upon the objection of some papers to identical reports, th. 2289. 2290. 

Obicctioii bv country papers in the same district 10 combine, so as to have an identical 
report; less difficulty of pnit arrangements between two papers at a distance from each 
Other, ToioncHd 233^ 2337. 

Stiong objection to a system of identical or joint reports for Irish newspapers. Gray 
2437-2440. 2450, 2451- 2507. 

Irish Newspapers. Supply of reports by the “ Central News ” and by the Press Asso- 
ciation to all, or nearly all, the Irish papers, 1384- 1387. 

Offer made by witness on several occasions, but not occepled, to 6nd a seat m the 
vanertfe the Irish press and another for the Scotch press. Right Bon. The Mr 
fSri,4"_(Jood Ironnd tot the claim made by Irish ttowspapers, as well as by 
Scotch for increased facilities lor reporting, 1712-1717. ‘7 7* . ... o 

Entire change in the system of reporting for the Irish pamrs since the inlrodnction ot 

En°-lish press, jJ. 2408. 2411. 2413* , , ^ 

, ?sSir of retire 

■ 3„°,lm w it can m ‘hat I special and efficient report 

r«anled itX ‘h^t sn^eh report cannot now be obtained and is not 

given for Parliamentary reports, Gray 2434. 

24“- "80“ objecuon to^a joint report for Irish papers by to same 

0 . 121 . 
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reportincr staff, Gray 2437-2^40. 2450, 2451. 2507 Belief that not more than tvvo or 

three Irish papers could establish a claim to independent representation in the gallery, 
ib. 2439. 2451. 2485, 2486. 

Uselessness for the Irish press of semi-official reports in ‘'Hansard,” Gray 2452- 
24CA Great inconvenience to Irish papers if (as is probable) other London news- 

papers besides the “ Times,” prohibited their reporters from doing work for the provincial 

press, ii. 2455. 2474 Expediency of Irish papers having reasonable facilities for fully 

reporting the debates on all imponant Irish questions, ih. 2483, 2484. 

■ Suggestion that, in view of the difficulties of increased accommodation, the_ News 
Associations be given a considerable increase of front seats, and the leading Irish and 
Scotch papers be allowed access to the back seats, so that their representatives might 
give instructions on the spot as to the length and character of the reports required from 
the Association, Gray 2485-2488. 

One front and one back seat should, if possible, be given to each of the leading Irish 

papers ; this does not appear practicable at present. Gray, 24S5, 2486 Necessity of 

Irish papers making their own summaries of an official report, ib. 2507-4509. 

See also " Freeman's JournaV' Reporters' Gallery. 



J. 

Jaffray, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Long experience of witness in connection 
with the “ Birmingham Daily Post,” of which he is one of the proprietors, 2219-2221 

Supply of Parliamentary reports to the paper entirely through the agency of the 

Press Association; special orders given to the Association as to the kind of reports 
required, such orders being satisfactorily complied with, 2222-2224. 2227, 2228. 2232. 

2247. 2265-2267 Probability of the "Birmingham Daily Post ” employing reporters 

of its own if there were accommodation available in the gallery, though Hitherto no 
difficulty has been experienced in getting the special reports required, 2225-2228. 

Belief that nothing would be gained in rapidity of transmission, if witness’ paper had 
its own staff of reporters ; illustration of the exceeding promptness with which reports 
are now supplied, 2229-2231. 2260-2263— — Slight effect of the reports upon the 
circulation j public interest, however, taken in the reports on special occasions, 2233. 

2253-2256 Important provincial papers represented in the management of the Press 

Association, 2234 Conclusion as to the provincial press generally beii^ able to obtain 

such reports as they may require through tlie medium of the Association, 2234, 2235. 
2247, 2248. 2252. 2276, 2277. 2286-aago. 2300. 

Still more complete reports furnished by the Press Association but for the defective 
accommodation at its disposal in the reporters’ gallery; claim of the Association to 

better facilities in this respect, 2236. 2249, 2250. 2257-2259.2268.2299 Entire 

uselessness of official reports to the provincial press and to newspapers generally, 2237- 

2242. 2254-2256 Suggestion that seats in the gallery (if available) be offered to 

provincial papers on the condition that real and bond fide use is made by them, and that 
independent reports are given in each case, 2243. 2249, 2250. 2270-2272. 2291-2298. 
2302-2307. 

Objection to the provision of a special wire as a condition of access to the galley; 
statement hereon as to the “Birmingham Daily Post” not requiring a piivate wire; 

2243. 2264. 2302, 2303 Calculation that sixteen or seventeen papers would apply 

for accommodation in the gallery if it were available, 2244. 2273-2275. 2301 

Obstacles to a satisfactory combination between two or three papers ; preference for the 
existing facilities througli the Press Association, 2245-2248. 2278-2281. 

Other sources of supply of reports tn country newspapers than through the Press 

Association or Central News, 2251 Expediency of the London press having full 

facilities for giving summaries of the debates ; doubt aa to front seat in the reporters’ 
gallery being necessary for this purpose, 2269. 2308. 

Comment upon the objection of some papers to identical reports, 2277. 2285. 2289, 

2290 Three classes of reports given by the Press Association ; facility, moreover, in 

obtaining full reports of the speeches of local members, 2282-2288. 

Joint Reports. See Identical or Joint Reports. 

L 

Late Sittings. Prolonged siftings of the House after midnight in the last two Sessions, 
the speeches, as reported, having doubtless been greatly compressed ; belief, however, 
that in the "Time’s” all really important information was chronicled, iJoss 685-694. 
850, 851. 

“ Leeds 
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“ Leeds Mercury'' Insufficiency, in the case of the “ Leeds Mercury,” of the reports sup- 
plied by the “Central News,” or Press Associationj practice of obtaining the ordinary 
report in the paper from reporters employed also by the London pres<, Reid 2078-2083. 

0100-2303. 3117- 2149, 2150 Very full reports civen in llie “ Leeds Mercury ” ; 

much fuller, in fact, than in some of the London paiiers having reporters in the G-a!lery,ti. 

Q079. 2115. 2139. 0176, 2177 Belief that longer reports are published in the 

“ Mercury” than in any other provinciul papei', ti. 2079 Delay in the transmission 

of telegniphio messages fVuin the House to the London office of the “ Leeds Mercury,” 
so that cabs are now used, ib. 2093, 0094. 2157. 2158. 

Statement showing the heavy cost incurred by the “ Leeds Mercury ” for Parliamentary 
reports, including special reports and the cost of telegraphing; I'eduction of cost to some 
extent through being associated in the matter with another paper, Reid 2095-2099. 

2111-2114. 2134-2136 The cost of the report is about 780L a year, the cost of 

telegraphing being at least 40c L a year, 209S Several reasons which make it 

essential for the “ Leeds Mercury ” to employ its own reporters, instead of depending 
upon any of the news associations, or upon the partial services of the reporters for the 
London press, ib. 2100-2104. 2117— 211c. 2218. 

Expediency of full end prompt reports in the paper in order to keep up its reputation, 
the expense being fully justified thereby, ihough the circulation is nut materially affected, 

Reid 2105-2110. 2m 6. 2210-2212 Much earlier period of the day at which the 

Leeds public obtain Parliamentary news through the “Leeds Mercury,” than through 
the London papers, ib. 2120-2128. 

Satisfaction of witness if one seal in the Gallery were allotted to his paper, Reid 2129, 

2130 There are about ,^no columns of Parliamentary reports telegraphed every Ses- 

sicti, ib. 2139 The average length of the. reports during the present Session has been 

four columns a day; fifteen columns have been given, all telegraphed, ib, 2177 

Grounds for concluding that the Press Association could not supply the precise reports 
required by the “ Leeds Mercury,” ib. 2178-2182. 

Further explanation of the arrangement whereby reports are supplied to the “ Leeds 
Meieury” by reporters for the London press, though on special occasions it is necessary 
to obtain ihe services of ihe “Central News” and Press Association, Reid 2200-2204 

Impracticability of the paper obtaining the required s'eports sufficiently promptly 

from the Fress Asscciiition ; this difficulty would equally apply to an official report, ib. 
2217, 2218. 

Lewis, Sir George Cornewall {the late). Value attached by the late Sir George Lewis to 
the 3'eports in the “ Times” as ample for all purposes, Ross 813. 

Libraries and Institutions. Demand for complete sets of “Hansard’s Debates ” for 
libraiies and instituiions, 7/onsard 406, /J07. 415. 

Lloyd, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Kepresentation by witness, who is pro- 
prietor of the “Daily Chronicle,” as to the extreme inconvenience consequent upon his 
not having a seat for a reporter in the front row of the Gallery till six o’clock, 1018- 

1026. 1070 Large and increasing circulation of the “Daily Chronicle,” it being now 

a national instead of a local paper, 1027-1034, 1071-1077 Occupation by an evening 

paper up to six o’clock of the seat in the Gallery then allocated to the “Chrouide, 
1029, 1030. 

Desire of witness for two front seats, though he could make shift with one by having 

the summary writer in the back row, 1031. 1035-1045 Varying space devoted in. 

witness’ paper to Parliamentary reports, accoi-ding to the demands of its readers and the 
iroportanfie of the subject ; veiy condensed reports at times on Scotch and Irish queslious, 

1046-1057. 1072-1075. 1082-1084. 1098-1101. 1106, 1107 Objection to the London 

papers combining in order to have a joint report, each paper wishing to act for itself, 
1058, 1059- 1102-1107. 

Prohibition of the “ Daily Chronicle ’' reporters from reporting for provincial papers, 

1060-1065 Inconvenience if the summary writer had to sit in the Speaker’s Gallery, 

1066 Empioytiient on an average of six reporters for the “ Chronicle,” who occupy 

the seat in turns from six o’clock till the House closes ; extra staff employed when occa- 
sion requires, 1068-1070. 1087-1090, 

Question considered as to witness’ paper having any stronger claim to accommodation 
in the Reporters’ Gallery than provincial or Scotch or Irish papers which give Parliamen- 

lary reports at equal length, 1072-1086. 1091. 1098-1101 Interest taken by the 

public in the reports, the accommodation allotted to the “Chronicle” not sufficing to 
provide adequate reports, 1091-1096. 

Lobby of the House. Practice as to the admission of London and provincial reporters to 
the Lobby by witness ; admission also of strangers on an order from witness, Gosset 
37-39. 60-64. 

0.121. G G Local 
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Local Members. Special reports made of the speeches of certain Members by one of the 
Press Associations for the local papers; use niade of these reports by witness’ revisers 
Hansard 2oy-!21 1. 

Explanation that speeches of certain Members are reported more or less fully at the 
request of the local newspapers, the Members themselves having no voice in the mutter 
so far as the Press Association is concerned, £006/^872-875.0)84. ioo6. loog, loio. 

1017 Full length at which certain Members are reported for the press of the localities 

which they represent in Parliament, ib. 872-875. 984. 

Large increase in the demand for special reports of speeches of local Members, altliouch 
the cost is cimsiclerable, Saunders 3110. 1)16-1124. t I3tj 1 133- U65, 1166.1207, 

1208 Importance of an official report of speeches of local Members, ib. 1341-1347. 

1416, 1417. 

Expediency of a good report of the speeches generally, rather than of ihe speeches 
merely of the local Members, Cooper 164^1652. 



London NeTcspapers. Appropriation of two seats in the Reporters’ Gallei-y to each of the 
London daily papers, one for the reporter, and one for the summary writer, the “ Times”' 
alone having three seals, Gosset 20-23 Long-sianding rule as to the admission, ex- 

clusively, of London papers to the Gallery; impracticability of accommodatinn the 
provincial press, ib. 59. 65-69. 139. 151. ' ^ 

Non-ohjeci:on to London papers combining to emplny a press association to report for 
them, several of the daily papers not giving full reports, Ross 661-665. 

Question whether the London papers might not have a press association of their own* 
necessity of such arrangement if they were deprived of some fif their seats in the Gallery, 

Lovell 940-945. 951-953 Monopoly now enjoyed by the London papers, I'ownend 

2312. 

Complaint as to the great unfairness of the present arrangements as re‘mrds the London 
press, several seats being allotted to London newspapers, which seats are uot required 
nor used for reporting purposes for such papers, Cray 2425-2431, 

Paper submitted by Captain Gosset sliowing the number of seats occupied by the siaff 
of each London pa|.er, and the number of tickets in each case^ App. 205. 



See <\\so Daily Chronicle." "Globe" " Morning Advertiser." Provincial 
Newspapers, 2. “ Scotsman." Summary Writers. " Times.’’ 

Lovell, John, (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been Manager of the Press Association 

since its establishment in 1869 ; 864, 865 Origin of the Association in the transfer of 

the telegraphs to Government ; miscellaneous as well as Parliamentary news supplied by 

It to the provincial press, 866-869 Reference to the Central Press and Central News 

Associations as being trading concerns, whilst ihe Press Association is simply a co- 
operative liody not working for profit, 870, 871. 

Total of 172 newspaper proprietors, members of the Press Association, a committee of 
management^beinga|ipointed every year; supply also by the Association of tot newspapers 

and nrnety-mue exchanges and news-rooms, not members, 872. 876, 877 Particulars 

f"i* the supply of Parliamentary reports at greater or less length 
to diflerent classes of ]jrovincial papers ; supplemental and full reports sent to the lar'crer 

papers, and to the Scotcli and Irish papers, 872. 875. 888, 889 Full length at which 

«rtain Members are reported for the Press of the localities which they represent in 
Parliament, 872-875. 984. •' ^ 

_ Large increase in the quantity of Parliamentaiy news supplied to the country press 
since the supply \\as provided by the telegraph companies ; increase also in the number 
of pajieis taking full report?, though the demand would now appear to have reached its 
maximum, 877-^3— Somewhat similor reports supplied by the "Central News" and 

Central Press," as by the Press Association, 884, 885. 904. 

Opinion that an official report or historical record of the proceedinss in Parliament is 
very desirable m the interests of Members, but would be of little use to the newspapers, 
there not being much public demand for complete repoi'ts, 888, 8S7. 8015, 806. ciiiitqeo 
Conclusion that the demand of the public for Parliamentary information is now 
suibiieutly met, 890-894. 915-917. 

Slatement as to the very inconvenient character of the accommodation provided in the 

f 5 -7 v*" Association, 891. 902. 998-1000 Sufficient 

facilities (if there were better accommodation) for supplying the wants of the country 

press, without any employment of special reporters by the latter, 904-91.4 Consider- 

921-923^°'^^*°" papers which do not require Parliamentary reports, 

Large extension of the Nystem of special wires, as a means of supplementing the 

' 5! T i V P''ess associaiions, 924-929 Exception taken to the 

view that newspapers having special wires should have some preference L regards access 
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Lovell, John. (Analysis of his Evioence) — continued- 

to the Reporters’ Gallery, 93o-^;^5 Expediency of full I'acilities to provincial news- 

papers, if admitted to the Strangers’ Gallery, 936-939. 954-957. 

Question whether the London papers might not have a Press Association of their own ; 
necessity of such arrangement if they were deprived of some of their seats in the Gallery, 

940-945. 951-953 ^Means of increasing the accommodation for leporters by placing 

the summary writers in the back seats ; inconvenience, however, of the latter, 946-950. 
966-96S. 

Exclusive employment of ten repoiters by the Press Association, assistance being 

received also from several others, 95S Shortening of the “turns” as the evening 

advances, 959, 960 The Association does not supply private individuals, 961-993 

Supply, of special ns well as ordimiry reiiorts by the Association, 965. 969-977 

Supply of reports by the Association to the “Sootsmaii” and other leading Scotch 
papers ; special reports obtained by the “ Scotsman ” from reporters for the London press, 

969-977 ‘Practice of the Associalioii to send off reports promptly, down to the latest 

sitting of the House, 978-983. 

Statement on the question of a reporter reading out his notes to several others so that 
they might produce a full report or a condensed report ; less di tRculty in conden-sing from 

short notes than from full notes, 985-995 Conclusii>n as to its not being feasible to 

frame an official report and a newspaper report from the same machinery or staff, 1001 - 
1005. 

Explanation that speeches of certain Members are reported more or less fully at the 
request of the local newspapers, the Members themselves having no voice in the matter, 

60 far as the Press Association is concerned, 1006. 1009, 1010. 1017 Opinion that 

the recent arrangement with Mr. Hansard will meet the deficiency hitherto ns regards a 
historical record, whilst the newpaper reports fairly meet the wants of the genei'al public, 
1007, 1008. ion-1016. 



M. 

“ Manchester Guardian." Supply of the “ Manchester Guardian,” with reports partly by 
the Press Association, and partly by gentlemen who have seats as reporters for the 

London Press ; special reports supplied by the latter, Townend 2315, 2335 

Important difference between the circumstances of the “Birmingham Daily Post,” and 
of the “Manchester Guardian,” so that prompt transmission of reports by means of 
special wire is very essential in the latter case, but not in the former, ib. 2316-2319. 

2342-2354- 

Early hour at which the “ Guardian ” goes to press ; that is on account of its wide- 
spread and distant circulation, Totonend 2317, 2318. 2342-2354 Insufficiency of a 

good summary, without any report of the speeches, for the “ Guardian,” ib. 2334 

Sufficiency of one seat in the Gallery for the requirements of the “Guardian,” ib. 
2357 - 

See also “Morning Advertiser." 

Members' Gallery. Increased space to be provided by extending the Reporters’ Gallery at 
each end, .«o as Intake in aponion of the Members’ Gallery, Saunders IQ02, 1203. 
1265-1270 ; Cooper 1476, 1477 ; Reid 2086. 2168, 21695 Tovmend 2322, 2323. 2333 ; 
Dunphy 2603.2612. 

Proposal for appropriating to the reporters the seats between the Reporters’ Gallery 
and the door leading into the Members’ Gallery, Right Ron. The Speaker 1703, 1704. 

1747. 1791. 1809: Inconvenience to Members by tile proposed alteration; loss thereby 

of twenty-two seats in the Gallery out of 124, ib. 1791. l8oy. 

Plan submitted by the Speaker, showing tlie proposed new seats for reporters by 
appropriating some of the seats in the Members’ Gallery, App. 212. 

Members’ Reports of Speeches. Very few Members who furnish reports of their speeches to 
the papers, Saunders 1152. 

Ministers' and Ex-Ministers' Speeches. Very full report given generally in the newspapers 

of the speeches of Ministers and Ex-Ministers, J/awsarif 259-262 Rule of reporting 

Ministers and ex-Ministers at length in the “Times,” i2o«s 708-715 Concun-once in 

the view that on important occasions the leading statesmen of the day should be fully 
reported ; belief that this is done by the “Times,” ib. 848. 

0.121. GG2 “Mirror 
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“ Mirror of ParUament.'’ Superior reports for soQie years in the “ Mirror of Parliament,” 
wlucl), however, ceased to exist many years ago, Hansard 318. 35'-^“354* 

“ Morning Advertiser." Good summary given by tlie "Morning Advertiser,"” Townerid 
2386. 

Statement ns to the sent allocnfed to the summary writer of the “ Morning Adverlisev” 
being practically used by representutives of the “Manchester Guardian,” Gray 2427. 

2428. 2465, 2486. 2524^^ Impression that the summsuy in the “ Morning Advertiser ” 

is not to be coinparerl to that of the “ Times,” " 8iandavd,” or “ Morning Post,” ih. 2466, 
2467. 

Explanation of the arrangement under which the summary writer of the “ Morning 
Advertiser ” reports for the “ Manchester Guardian ” and occasionally supplies a sum- 
mary for the latter paper, Toitmeni 2529-2541 Long and genuine summary written 

for the “ Moririna: Advertiser” by the gentleman who does work also for the “Man- 
chester Guardian,” ih. 2529. C534, 2535 Longer summary in the “ Morning Adver- 

tiser ” than in any other paper except the “ Times,” ib, 2529. 



New Zealand. Belief that in Ntw Zealand there is no payment by Government, and that 
the publication of the debates is a private speculation, Hnusard 290-293. 

Newspaper Beports: 

Representation of 334 daily papers in the provinces and in Scotland and Ireland by 
the three Press Associations having seats in tlie Reporters’ Gallery, Gosset g, 10. 68, 69. 
91,92.100-103.149-157. 

Practice of the daily newspapers lo report ver/^ fully the speeches of Ministers and ex- 
Minisfei's, whilst the speeches of ordinary Members are gieally abbreviated, Hansard 

259-262 1 nstancea of Bills having been reported in the newspapers as having passed 

a stage without discussion, wlien there had been discussion; illustration in the case of 

the Municipal Franchise Bill, 436 Excellent reports still given by some of the 

London daily papers, but not by all, ib. 507-509. 

Belief that Parliamentary reporis are less read than formerly, and that it is not to the 

interest of newspapers to give full reports, 7?oss 679-681 Incomplete but not unfair 

character of the newspaper reports, ih. 682 Necessity of going to press at a much 

earlier hour than in former ye-ars, i&. 683, 684 Sufficient supply of reports by the 

press for meeting the demands of the public, Lovell 890-894. 915-917. 

Several advantages of the present system of reports through the newspapers; serious 
misfortune if the piess were driven o£T the field by the competiiiun of an official report, 

Right Hon, The Speaker, i68y, 1690. 3719-1721 Deficiency of the present reports 

. with respect to Private Bills, proceedings in Committee, and proceedings after midnight, 
ib. i6gi Incompleteoesfi also of the existing reports on subjects of local interest, in- 

cluding Scotch and Irish questions, ib. 1691-1693. 

Sufficiency of the reports, generally if ihere were a weekly publication of “ Hansard,” 
and If the Scotch, Irish, and provincial press could be fairly represented in the gallery, 
Right Hon. The Speaker 1778. 

Very full and' accurate character of the reports in the press ; belief as to these giving 

every satisfaction to the \>v\o\\c,, Lord Hversley 1910. igts-igis- igt8. 1923-1929 

Misfortune if an official report interfered with independent newspaper reports; salutary 
competition at preseut, ib. 1938, 1939. 1952, 1953. 

Great evil if an official report interfered with the present reports in the press; belief 
as to tiie accuracy and sufficiency of these in reference to the general public. Sir J.Rose 
1962. 1966, 1967. 1972, 1973. 

See also Canada, Central News.” “ Hansard’s Debates," Irish News- 
papers. London Hew.spapers. O^cial Report, 6. Political Bias. Press 
Association. Provincial Newspapers. " Times ” Wednesday {Reports of 
Proceedings'). 

Nova Scotia, Doubt as to their being any full official reports in Nova Scotia, Sir J. Bose 
1982. 
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Official Report: 

1. Views of Mr. Hansard and Mr. Saunders as to the Brpedlency of an 

Official Parliamentary Report; estimated Cost. 

2. Objections to an Official Rqmrt. 

8. Question of Verbatim Reports, or of Full Reports. 

4. Question of Interference with Private or Newspaper Reports. 

6. Obstacles to the use of an O fficial Report by the Press. 

6. Time required for Publicutinu, _ 1 • • 

7. Staff of Reporters required; suygesiiuns as to their Accommodation in the 

House. 

1, Views of Mr. Hansard and Mr. Samidere as to the Exrpeiiemnj of an Official 

Parliamentary Report; estimated Cost: 

Conclusion that official reports have become a public necessity, Plansard 297-29^ 

^6- 066 Estimate of nine volumes of “ Hansard” as surtic.eut for conia.mng full 

Ld acoun,te reports, ib. 465-468 Conviclio.. of witees. that He pub he 

neeesBory for full official reports would lie lU'.ney wisely spent, and that the cost would 
be smul! as compared wiili liie benefit derived, ib. 482-490. 494. 

Papers submitted by Mr. Hansard explanatory of schemes for a complete official 
report, the cost of each scheme being estimated at 16,777 20,540 f. respectively, 

App. 206-508. ... 1 1 1 • 



App. 20D-50O. , , , . 

Opinion that a complete official report, if published immerliately, would obtain an 
extensive circulation, and would supersede the special reports now made of the speeches 
of local members, 1133-1138. n,54. u.5.5-. >333, '^34: ; 272 1273 

mate of 350?. a week as the cost of preparing and punting an official leport, exclusive 
o^the paper; about 100 Z. a week might be recouped by sale to provincial newspapers, 

d. 1143-1145. 1168-1171. 1190-1 193. 1176-1178. 1256. 

Great length to which a verbatim repuri would exiciid ; c.internplated sale « » Pe""? 

a day, Sauciers ,,76-1.78. 1364, iShS- i3"-6-l33": Limited receipts 0 be derived 

from an issue of official reports on gpeual subjects, m a separate form, ib. 1274, 1275. 

Further reference to the probable cost of an ofiiLial report ; coniemplated payment by 
newspauers supolied with such report. Saunders 1 305-1 309 — Several quartei s wh^ 
there would probably be a demand for copies of an official repoit, ib. 1333, 1334 
Great len^ of official report, which .eight be supplied lor one penny a day, this 
covering the cost of paper and printing, ib. 1398-1403. 

Extent of public demand for an official re|,ort further adverted to, Saunders 1409- 
Varying size of tlie official publication occordmg to tlie extent of the speeches, 

ib. 1427. 

2. Objections to an Official Report : 

Several grounds upon which witness objects to full official reports of H' 

Parliament Boss 516-5,9. SOS -603 Very limited exient to winch a full official report 

would be read by die public ; few persons who read the debates 1,1 erfenso m the Lo'es, 

ib 510 538 .539. 590-595. 617-619 Comparatively small number of members or 

speakers“who wild be affected by the scheme for an official report, i4. 519- 533-636- 
Witness repeats that an official system of reports is ioexpedient, J ™ 

“Times "being, in fact, fuller than is required Boss 764. 7®6— :®““" 

Members who speak very frequently, or at mucli length, ib. 8if>. 837, 83b. 

Usefulness of an official report as a work "f 
ou the part of the public, Cooper 1456-1458. 150,. 16H? 5 for 

advantage attached to expenditure for improving the accommodation available for 

in the latter case, ib. 1495. 1604-1611. 1676. 4,1 + ■ 

Purther statement as to the comparative f iM/’lfeq! 

for purposes of reference. Cooler 1604-161;. 1618. 1650-1050. HffS, HsB 664,^1665- 
T Rfift , fl.,o-—Uoiu’on that there should, howevei, be some lecord of t 
the use of' Members, 'and that some public money may well be devoted to this purpos , 
ib. 1675, 1676. 

Several objections urge.l against .11 official report of Parliamentary 
limited extent to whiefa verbatim report w^snid be ■-d, especially if delaye^^^^^^ 
purpose of correction by Members. Right Hon. The Speaher l688. 744 
important objection on the score of expense than on other grounds, zb. i6»o. 

amirehencled in regard to official reports being protected by privilege. Right 

684?-H 

the reported speech and the corrected speecli, >4. 1685-1688- Advaiil g 
report as a historical record for purposes ol reference, li. 1 7 1 8. 

0.101. ® ° 3 
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Official Report — continued. 

2. Objections to an Official Report — continued. 

Further considerations as to the difficulty 011 the score of privilege in connection with 

an official report, Right Hon. The Speaker 1732-1738. 1753 Inexpediency of a 

forced circulation of official reports by iheir being published at a very low price at the 
public expense, fi. 1743-1746. 

Opinion that an official or verbatim report would be an inconvenience and disadvan- 
tage to the House, and is not required by Parliament or by Members as a record, Lord 
Everdey 1908-1912. 1916, I917. 1950. 

3. Question of Verbalim Reports, or of Full Reports ; 

Objection.^ to the publication daily of a verbatim report of speeches and nothiiifr else; 

opinion that it would not sell, Hansard <120. 232-238. 263-268. 273—276 Instances 

of members wishing to be reported verba'im, ib. 308-310. 403 Preference for full 

and accurate reporte as coinpiired with verbatim reports, ii. 311, 312.463- Expe- 

diency, if there be official repot ts, of what is unnecessary in a speech as well as what is 
necessary being reported, ib. 417-421. 

Suggested power, if there be official reports, of reporting in a more concentrated form 
those debates whicli take place late at night, when there is much repetition of argument, 
480, 481— — Tendency of verbatim reports to raise tiie public opinion of the 
House of Commons; instances to ibis effect, ib. 482-484. 

Effi-ct of verbatim official reports in leading to a niultinlication of speeches and to 
more frequent adjournments, Ross 518. 536-538 Decided preference further ex- 

pressed for full rather than verbatim reports, ib, 599-603. 

Conclusion as to verbatim reports not being required in the case of great constitutional 
and political questions; nil the arauments and opinions of each speaker should be. given, 

and undue repetition being avoided, Ross 620-624, 647-651 Excessively volmninous 

publication if there were a verbatim official report, ib. 830. 849, 850. 

The report should be almost verbatim, Saunders 1310, 1311, 1325 Impiesaion 

that long reports are not valued very much by the public, an official report being useful 
chiefly for historical purposes and for reference, ib. J382, 1383. 

Tendency of a verbatim report to affect prejudicially the quantity of speeches and to 
lengthin debates, The Speaker 1762-1768. 

Suggestion that a verbalim report be the basis of an official report, and that any con- 
densation should take place subsequently, Salter 1853-1857 Frequent use of intem- 

perate expressions in the heat of debate, which are much better noi reported verbatim, 

Lord Eversley 1911 Decided objection on several grounds to an official verbatim 

report in this country. Sir J. Rose 1962. 1966. 

4. Question of Interference with Private or Neicspaper Reports : 

Inexpediency of any interference wiih private reports, if officialreporis be established; 
strong moral claim of witness 10 consideration in any changes that may be made, 
Hansard 303. 322, 323, 

Belief that an official report would not have any beneficial influence upon newspaper 
reports; the former would be harmless if needless, Cooper 1662. 1664, 1665 Disad- 

vantage of an official report if it prejudicially affected the sysiem of reports in the press, 
.Right Hon. TAe 5]pea/i:ej- 1690. 1719-1721 ; Xcrff EuersZej/ 1938, 1939. 1952, 1953 ; Sir 
J. Rose ig6-.i. 1966, 1967. 

Improbability of an official report interfering with the newspaper reports; prospect 
rather of the former becoming obsolete, Right Hun. The Speaker 1719. 1722. 

5. Obstacles to the use (f an Official Report by the Press : 

Difficulties in the way of newspapers being furnished with reports by a staff’ of official 
reporteCvS as the debate is going on, Hansard 443-447. 

Opinion that an official report or historical record of the proceedings in Parliament is 
very desirable in the interests of Members, but would be of little use to the newspapers, 
there not being much public demand for complete reports, 886, 887. 895, 896. 

9*-^“Q20 Conclusion as to its not being feasible to frame an official report and a 

newspaper report from the same machinery or staff, ib. 1001-1005. 

Doubt as to an official report having any effect as regards the ordinary or condensed 
reports published by the newspapers, Saunders 1134,1135. 1139-1142. 1254, 1255. 

1381- >39°“*39^ Uselessness for several reasons of a’n official report so far as the 

“Scotsman” is concerned; conclusion moreover that it could not be published or 
received in time to be available, Cooper 1445-1451. 1454-1456. 1462. 1508-1515. 
167“- '576- 

Grounds for concluding that an official verbatim report would not enable the leading 
newspapers 10 di.-'peiise with reporters and with independent reports, Keid 2213—2218 
Entire uselessness of official reports to the provincial press and to newspapers 

generally, 
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Official Report — continued. 

6. Obstacles tO the use of an Official Report by the Fress — continued. 

generally, Jaffray 2237-2242. 2254-2256 Objection of the press to take official 

reporu gratuinmsly, ib. 2242. 

Objection of the press to the use of official reports as involving delay, and as being 

identical, Townend 2326-2328 Immense difficulty as regards the summarising of an 

official report in time for press, ib. 2329-2331. 

Approval of an ufficial report if promptly and efficiently done; the difficulty as to 

summarising is not insuperable. Gray 2440-2445. 2507 fenhaiiced difficulties of the 

London papers in using an official rc()ort as they go to press at a very early hour, 
ih. 2527, 2528. 



6. Tims required for Publication: 

Probable time in which a full report of the speeches up to twelve o’clock at night 
might be printed and laid upon tlie Table of the House, Hansard 360-364— — Doubt as 
to the expediency of attempting to deliver to Members at four o’clock in the day a 
report of the speeches down to the termination of the previous day’s sitting, ih. 424, 425. 
428-434. 

Practicabilitv of arrangements by which official reports might be in the hands of 
Ministers next day; by the public generally they would never be read, Rost 614-619 

Great promptitude with which speeches could be officially reported and published, 

Saunders 1134. 1137. 1138. t‘fi7- ^l72-U75• ’‘U)4, H95- 

Further statement as to the very short time within which official reports might be in 
the hands of Members and of the provincial press, Saunders 1246-1253. 1257, 1258. 

1286. 1303. 1378-1388 Illustration of the mode in which sheets might be presented 

every twenty minutes to the House during the course of a debate, ib. 1426. 

Dissent from Mr. Saunders’ evidence as to the shortness of the lime in which an 
official report would be ready for the use of newspapers and of Members, Copper 1445- 

j.gi Suggestion as to the timn within which an official report might be ^published ; 

dispatch feasible so far as shorthand writing and printing are concerned, i’a/^er 1852. 

1861-1863. 



7. Staffi of Reporters required; Suggestions as to their Accommodation in the 
House : 

Sugttestion that if there be official reports seals should be provided fnr the reporters 
in theljody of the House ; practice to this effect in the United States, France, Italy, 

&c., Hansard 422, 423. 425-427 116311^610601 of a staff of some sixteen or eighteen 

reporters for a system of official reports, ib. 464* 



Considerable staff necessary for the purpose of un official verbatim report of the 

debates, iioss 532 Inexpediency of the reporters being placed in front of the chair, 

in connection with a system of official reports, ib. 59^> 592. 

Estimate of about twenty reportei-s as necessary for official reiiorting, larmiers 1 283, 
1284. 1301, 1302— Suogesiion that official reporters be on the floor of the llouM, to. 
losX 1285. 1336, 1336-^ — Contemplated control over official reporters as being officers 
of the House, ib. 1404> 14°6- 

Siiggestion, that besides room for two reporters at the table of the House, certain 
accommodation be allotted to them for the purpose of vvritmg out tbeir notes, and that 
everything up to completion for press be done wulim the building, Saunders 1410 1420. 

Want of room for the accommodation of official repoi-ters on the floor of ihe House, 

Right Hon. The Speaker 1793, 1794- 

Bvideuce to the effect that if it be decided to have an official report in this countiy the 
House would probably accommodate the official reporters at or near the table of ihe 

House, 5'«Zt«r i848-i85i. 1873-1878. 1896-1900 Sufficiency of two seats in a good 

position, ib. 1849 Varying time f-r which each official reporter should su, accord 

mgly as ’the transcript is required more or less prom[)tly, ib. 1885, 1886. 

Contemplated withdrawal of official or other reporters when strangers are excluded. 

Lord JEversley IQ^D 1922. 

See also American Congress. Canada. Correction of Reports. France. 
Germany. " Hansard^s Debates.” 
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P. 



Pjieumatic Tubes. Great improvement if iheie were increased facilities of communication 
by means of pneumatic tubes; that is, for the convenience of special-wire newspapers, 
Reid 2157-2161 . 

Political Bias. Belief lliat there is little, if any, ground for complaint on the score of 

political partisanship in tlie reporting by the press, Ross 702-707 Entire absence of 

political bias in the reporting by the “ Central News,” Saundei-s 1151. 

Press Association : 

Oiigin of the association in the transfer of tlie^ telegraphs to Government; mis- 
cellaneous as well as Puiiiamenlary news supplied by it to the provincial press, Lovell 

866-869 Laro'f increase in ihe quantity of Parliamentary news supplied to the country 

press since the lime when the supply was provided by the telegraph companies ; increase 
also in the number of papers tnkuig full reports, though the demand would now appear 
to have reached iis maximum, ib. 877-883. 

Reference to the Central Press and Central News Association as being trading con- 
cerns, whilst the Press Association is simply a co-operative body not working for profit, 

XoreiZ 870, 871 Total of 172 newspaper proprietors, members of the association, a 

committee of manugement being appointed every year; supply also by the a^ociation of 
10! newspapers and ninety-nine exchanges and news-rooms, not members, ih. 872. 876, 
877. 

Particnlare as to the arrangements for the supply of Parliamentary reports at greater 
or less length to diftei'Ont classes of provincial papers; supplementary and full reports 
sent to the larger papers, and to the Scotch and Irish papers, Lovell 872. 875. 888, 889 

Sufficient facilities (if there weie belter uccummodation) for supplying the wants 

of the countiy press, without any employment of special reporters by the latter, ib. 904-914. 

Statement as to the very inconvenient character of the accommodation provided in the 

gallery of the House for the Press A>sociation, Lovell 891. 902. 998-1000 Exclusive 

employment of ten reporlei s by the association, assistance lieing received also from several 

others, ib. 958 The association does not supply private individuals, ib. 9 6 19^8 

Supply of special as well as ordinary reports by the association, 965. 969-977 

Practice of the association to send off' reports promptly down 10 the latest sitting of the 
House, ib. 978-983. 

Grounds for the complaint that neither as regards the reports themselves, nor as regards 
prompt despatch of the reports, can the “ Leeds Mercury ” depend upon the Press 

Association, Reid 2078-2080. 2100-0103. 2178-2182. 2218. -Tlie smaller newspapers, 

as being the move numerous, have the largest representation in the management, t'6. 

2101 Exception taken to tlie view that impartial reports aie more likely to be 

■obtained from the Press Association than if the leading papers had independent reports, 
ib. 2183-2190. 

Important provincial papers repiesented in ihe management of the Press Association, 

Jaffray 2234 Conclusion as to the jirovincial press generally being able to obtain 

such reports as they may require through the medium of the association, ib. 2234, 2235. 
2247, 2248. 2252. 2276, 2277* 2286-2290. 2300 Supply by the association of what- 

ever its individual members require, ib. 2235. 2248-2252. 

Still more complete reports furnislied by the association but for the defective accom-“ 
modatiou at its disposal in tlie reporters’ gallery; cliiim of the association to better 

facilities in this respect, Jaffray 2236. 2249, 2250. 2257-2259. 2268. 2299 Three 

classes of reports given by the association ; facility, moreover, in obtaining full reports 
of the speeches of local members, I'i. 2282-2288. 

See also Irish Newspapers. '‘Leeds Mercury.” “ Manchester Guardian.” 
Provincial Newspapers, Scotch Newspapers. “ Scotsman.*’ 

Provincial Newspapers: 

1. Supply of Parliamentary Reports for the- Provincial I*ress mainly through 

the News Associations. 

2. Supply also through Reporters for some of the London Newspapers. 

3. Difficulty as to the direct Admission of Provincial Papers to tho Reporters’ 

Gallery ; Claim on their part. 

4. Conditions subject to which Applications might be granted. 

5. Small Number of Newspapers likely to Apply. 

6 . Demand in the Provinces for Parliamentary Reports. 

1. Supply 
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Prqvi'ncjal Newspapers — continued. 

1. Supply of Parliamentary Reports for the Provincial Press mainly through the 
News Associations : 

Explanation of the system of supply of reports for the provincial press and the Scotch 
and Irish papers through the three Press Associations, 134 daily papers being thus re- 
piesented ; reference hereou to the date of establishment of each association, Gossef, 9, 
10. 24-27. 68, 69. 91-103. 144-146. 149-157. 

Ample opportunity of the country newspapers (for whom there is no accommodation 
in the reporters’ gallery) to obtain reports from the three Press Associations, Ross 514, 

cj - 57‘2-675 Somewhat similar reports supplied by the “ Central News ” and 

“Central Press” as by the Press Association, Lovell S84, 885. 904 Very long 

reports, in some provincial papers, supplied by the “ Central News ” or Press Associa- 
tion, Saunders 1393-1397- 



2. Supply, also, through Reporters for some of the London Newspapers : 

Belief as to some of the reporters for the London papers supplying also proviucial 
papers; witness is not cognisant of any restriction to the contrary, Gosset 73-80. 10-2, 
103.. 135-138. . 

Conclusion as to the reporters for the London papers not neglecting their duties 

through reporting also for the provincial press, i?os« 695-701 Supply of the pro- 

Tinciai press with reports, not only by the “ Central News ” and two other associations, 
but by reporters fur ilie London papers, who are paid separately for this work, Saunders 
1213-1224. 1366-1370- 

Exceptions taken to the system whereby the Parliamentary reporters for the London 
press supply reports aiso to provincial papers by private arrangement, Cooper l593-‘598 

i Other sources of supply of reports to country newspapers than through the Press 

Association or “Central News,” Jafray 2251. 



Practical, though indirect, admittance of two or three provincial papers under the pre- 
sent systero, Gray 2430, 2431. 2436. 2461-2464. 2481, 2482. 2497 Explanation that 

there is nolhino^ underhand in the arrangement by which the London press reporters are 
paid by Irish and otlier papers for special reports-, the system is, however, altogether 

wroiiff, 2457. 2469-2472. 2481, 2482. 2495-2497. Inexpediency of the London 

papers being allowed to prohibit their staff' in the gallery from reporting for other papers, 
ib. 2488-2490. 

Inaccuracy of any statement implying that provincial papers used, surreptitiously, 
seals in the gallery belonging to London papers, Townend 2529-2533. 

3. Dijfculty as to the direct Admission of Provincial Papers to the Reporters’ 
Gallery ,- Claim on their port : 

Absence of complaint to witness on the part of the provincial press, though applica- 
tions have been made for seats in the gallery, Gosset 18. 30-33. 56-58. 70-72 Im- 

practicability of admitting the provincial papers, Ross 756. 

Hardship upon the provincial press in being entirely excluded from the gallery, Saw«- 

ders 1200 1201 Claim on the part of the provincial press to at least twelve front 

seats, ii. 1259-1264. 1296-1298 Expediency of facilities for special reports as well 

as for identical reports for the country press, ib. 1276-1 282. 

Decided objection to all the provincial papers being dependent for their veports on two 
or three news agencies; undue monopoly thereby, Cooper 1481. 1524-16‘26. 1614-1629 

Less necessity for an official report if full reports were provided for the provmcia 

papers by their own staff, ib. 1495, 1496. 1562, 1563 B/tter inaienals for an official 

record, such as “Hausaril,” if the provincial papers could give independem reports, i/a 

ir02 1563. 1654 Expectation that room could be provided m the House for the 

gradually increasing number of papers in course of time, ib. 1657-1659. 

Dissatisfaction of ihe provincial press vvilh lire arrangement for tire supply of reports 
through the news associations ; inability, however, of witness to allot seats to repiKenta- 
tives of local newspapers, Mi^ht Son. TIte Speaker 1694. 1698-1700— —Drfficulty 
in providing that the press generally (out of London) be represented by a distinct 
arrangement ; expediency, however, of the provincial pvess,being accommodated as far as 
possible, ib> 1781—1786. 

Cunaidevable difficulty in meeting any demand by the provincial press for accommoda- 
tion in the reporters’ gallery. Lord Eversley 1935~^937- 1948*^949- 

Claim of the provincial press, as well as of the London press, to seats m the gallery, 

Reid 216a, 2163 Admission as to the “Central News” and Press Associatiotr having 

a prior claim ro individual provincial papers lo seats in the gallery, ib. 2170-2175. 

Claim of provincial papers lo seats in the reporters’ gallery if additional accommoda- 
tion can be provided, Totmend 231 1, 2312 Statement as to the news associations not 

meeting the requirements of many of the leading provincial papers ; illnstration in the 
caseoftheManchesterpapers,i4.23i2. 231^2317. Proposition 
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Provit^cial Newspapers — continued. 

S. Difficulty as to the direct Admission of Provincial Papers, §-c. — continued. 

Proposition, as an alternative measure, that the news associations be allowed increased 
accommodation, and that the leading Irish and Scotch papers be admitted lo the back 
seats, whence their representatives could give instructions as to the precise leports re- 
quired, Gray 2485-2488. 

Numerous staff involved in the admittance of seven or eight piovkicial papers to the 
gallery, Dunphy 2614. 

4. Conditions subject to which Applications might he granted : 

Suggestion that no paper be admitted which did not keep astaffof itsowiiand did not 
give independent reports ; proposed exercise of this check through the Serjeant-at-Arms, 

Cooper 1436-1439. 1443. 1488, 1489 Contemplated right of selection in the Speaker 

as to the papers to be admitted to the gallery ; that is, cn certain rules and conditions, 

ib. 1478-1481 Doubt as to the expediency of stipulating that each paper having a 

seat in the gallery should devote a certain space to its reports, ib. 1584-1587 Denial 

that there would he anything in the nature of a monopoly or of special legislation by 
prescribing certain conditions for admitting provincial papers to the reporters’ gallery, 
ib. 1627-1633. 

Great difficulty apprehended unless careful limitationa and conditions be laid down in 
connection with applications from the local press f<!P available Might Hon. The 

Speaker 1701, 1702. 1708, 1709. 1747. 1773, 1774 * i 8 o 7 j 1808. 

Expediency of accommodation being provided in the gallery for those provincial papers 
which are prepared to publish independent reports and liave special wires, Meid 20^6 

2077. 2084-2099 Objection to a condition that a certain number of reporters should 

be employed by any paper putting-in aclaim for a seat : preference for a condition as to 
the reports being of a certain length, ib. 2:51-2156. 

Suggestion tiiat seats in the gallery (if available) be offered to provincial papers on the 
condition that real and bondjide use is made of tliem, and that independent reports are 

given in each case, Jaffray 2243. 2249,2250.2270-2272.2291-2298.2302-2307 

Concurrence in the foregoing view, Gray 2491-2494. 

Objection to a condition that papers claiming a seat should undertake lo devote a 

certain minimum space to the reports, Townend 2358-2363 Similar conditions 

desirable in future both for provincial and London newspapers, ib. 2370-2377. 2383, 
2384. 

5. Small Number of Newspapers likely to Apply: 

Probability of eight or ten provincial papers wishing to keep a staff of reporters if they 
had accommodation in the gallery, Saunders 1234-1236 Prospect of some pro- 

vincial papers employing reportei-s of their own, if there were room for them, by way of 
supplementing reports from the news associations, ib. 1406-1408. 

Belief that not more than eight or ten papers would apply for admission (if there were 

room), on account of the expense involved, Cooper 1435. 1481, 1482. 3550-1563 

Limit to the number of papers appWing for seats in the gallery, as each such paper 
should have a special wire and a staffofsix or eight reporters, ib. 3629-1535. 1550~1553* 

Calculation that on condition of giving independent reporis, and having special wires, 
not more than ten papers would apply, the cost involved being considerable, Meid 

2084-2099. 2137-2145. 2151-2156. 2174. 2199 Very large circulation of the ten 

papers which would probably apply for seats if available, ib. 2174 The estimate of ten 

such papers includes Scotland and Ireland, ib. 2199. 

Calculation that sixteen or seventeen papers would a pply for accommodation in the 
gallery, if it were available, 2244. 2273-2275. 2301- Grounds for the con- 

clusion that not more than ten or twelve provincial newspapers (includin«f Scotland and 
Ireland) would apply for seats ; that is, on account of the great expense of staff and 
special wires, Townend 23i3> 2320, 2321. 2338-2341. 2364-2369. 2387-2389. 

6. Demand in the Provinces for Parliamentary Meports : 

Considerable proportion of the provincial papers which do not require Parliamentary 

reports for their readers, Lovell 921-923 Increased interest of the provincial public in 

Parliamentary reports, this feeling hardly applying to the London public, Saunders nio. 

1116 1124, 1 127, 1 j 28. 1153, 1154. 1165, 1 166. 1207 -1 212. 1341-1347. 

Large proportion of the provincial papers for which the reports of the news agencies 

would _m any case suffice. Cooper 1588-1592. 1613-1615 Belief that there is an 

incieasing desire in the provinces for extended Parliament ary reports, Townend 22^0- 

also “Birmingham Daily Post.'' “Central News." Identical or Joint 
Meports. Irish Newspapers. “ Leeds Mercury Local Members. “Man- 
chester Ortiardian. Press Association. Reporters’ Gallery. Scotch News- 
papers. “Scotsman." n n- • 
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Public The. Conclusion that the Remand of the public for Parliamentary information is 

now sufficiently met, Lovell 890-894. 915-9^7 Statement as to there being an 

increased demand in the provinces for full reports of the speeches of the local Members ; 
doubt as to the wisdom of long newspaper reports otherwise, Saunders 1110. 11 16-1124. 

1165, 1166. 1341-1347. 1416, 1417 Demand of the public for full reports of the 

speeches of many Members besides local Members, Cooper 1671, 1672. 

See also Irish Newspapers. Official Report. Scotch Newpapers. Times.” 

Publication and Delivery (Official Report). See Official Report, 6. 



R. 



Re-appointmenl of Committee. Recommended re-appointment of the Committee at the 
commencement of the next Session, Rep. iii. 



Reid, T. Wemyss. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Former expeiience of witness in the 
Reporters’ Gallery, whilst for the last eight years he lias had charge of the Parliamentary 

reports in the » Leeds Mercury,” 2074, 2075 Expediency of accommodation being 

provided in the gallery for those provincial papers which are prepared 10 publish inde- 
pendent reports, 2076, 2077 Insufficiency, in the case of the “Leeds Mercury,” of 

the reporls supplied by the “ Central News” or Press Association ; practice of obtaining 
the ordinary reporte in the paper from reporters employed also by the London papers, 
2078-2083. 2100-2103. 2117. 2149. 2150. 

Very full reports given in the “ Leeds Mercury much fuller, in fact, than in some of 
the London papers having reporters in the gallery, 2079. 2115. 2139. 2176,2177—— 
Approval of those provincial papers only being accommodated in the gallery which 
would give independent reports, and have special wires ; estimate of not more than ten 
such papers, the cost involved being considerable, 2084-2099. 2137—2145. 2151-2156. 

2174. 2199 Contemplated enlargement of the gallery as suggested by the Speaker, 

2086. 2168, 2169. 

Deiav in the transmission of telegraphic messages from the House to the London office 
of the “ Leeds Merouiy,” so that cabs are now used, 2093, 2094. 2157, 2158 State- 

ment showing the heavy cost incurred by the “Leeds Mercury” for Parliamentary 
reports, inclutling special reports and the coat of telegraphing ; reduction of Cost to some 
extent through being associated in the matter with another paper, aogs-^ogo- 2111- 

2114. 2134-2136 Several reasons which make it essential for the “ Leeds Mercury ” 

to employ its own reporters, instead of depending upon any of the News Associations, or 
upon the partuil services of the reporters for the Londoii'press, 2100-2104. 2117—2119. 
22 1 8. 

Exiwdiency of full and prompt reports in the paper in order to keep up its reputation, 
the expense being fully justified thereby, though the circulation is not materially affected, 

2105-2110. 2116. 2210-2212 Much earlier period of the day at which the Leeds 

public obtain Parliamentary news through the “ Leeds Mercury” than through the 

London papers, 2120-2128 Salisfaclioii of witness if one seat in the gallery were 

allotted to his paper, 2129, 2130. 

Objection to an identical report f»r the “ Leeds Mercury” am! other provincial papers, 

2131-2133. 2207-2209 Inexpediency of a hard-and-fast rule that a paper must have 

a special wire in order to obtain a seat in the gallery, 2143-2145 Objection to a con- 

dition that a certain number of reporters should be employed by any paper putting m a 
claim for a seat ; preference for a condition as to the reports being of a certain length, 



2151-2156. 

Great improvement if there were increased facilities of communication by me&ns of 
pneumatic tubes ; that is, for the convenience of special wire newspapers, 2167-2161- 
Claim of the provincial press, as well as oP the London press, to seats m the gallery, 

2162, 2163 Opinion that not more than two provincial papers could conveniently 

combine in order to have identical reports, 2164-2167. 

Admission as to the “ Central News ” and Press Association having a prior claim to 
individual provincial papers to seats in the gallery, 2170-2175— Very large circulaUon 

ofthe ten papers which would probably apply for seats, it available, 2174 Grounds 

for concluding- that the Press Association could not supply the precise reports required 

bytlie^LeecTs Mercury,” 2178-2182 Exception taken to the view that impartial 

reports are more likely to be obtained from the Press Association than if the leading- 
papers had independent reports, 2183-2190. 

Advantage in the summary writers for the London papers having seats in the gallery ; 
thev might all be in the back row, 2191-2198 Furclier explanation of the arrange- 

ment wLreby reports are supplied to the “ Leeds Mercury ” by reporters for the London 
nress. though on special occasions it is necessary to obtain the services of the 
^ ,0. “ H H 2 News 
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Reid. T. Wemyss. (Analysis of liis Evi Jence.)—co«f!nuc<^* 

News” find Press Association, 2200-2204 Very defective accommodation in the 

hack seats of the gallery even i£ they were raised, 2205, 2206. 

Grounds for concluding than an official verbatim report would not enable the leading 

newspapers to dispense with reporters and with independent reports, 22i3-22i8‘ 

Impracticability of the “Leeds Mercury ” obtaining the required reports sufficiently 
promptly from the Press Association ; this difficulty would equally apply to an official 
report, 2217, 2218. 

Reporters. Information as to the frequent change of reporiers during the evening, and as 
to the number employed by each paper and Press Association, Gosset 40-55 ; App. 
205. 

Great pressure of time in recent years, the “turns” being now very short, so that 
there is increased difficulty in accurately reporting or condensing, iZoss 543-54?- 662. 

569-571 Requirement of about four reporters each for a quarter of an hour to 

report a speech one hour long, ib. 582' ■ A quarter of an hour’s shorthand would take 

about three-quarters of an hour to write out fully, ib. 583 Gradual shortening of the 

“turns ” toward the close of an important debate, ib. 588. 

Varying time taken by different reporters in writing out their shorthand notes for 

press, 604-609 Responsibility of each reporter for writing out in full his own 

shorthand notes ; important distinction between mere shorthand writing and good re- 
porting, ib. 625-632 Discretion exercised by the reporters as to reporting speakers 

more or less fully. Ministers and ex-Minislers being as a rule reported at length, ib. 

707-715 Varying practice as to reporting the actual language of the speaker, 

757-760. 

Shortening of the “ turns ” as the evening advances, Zovell 959, 960. 

Discretion now exercised by ihe reporters as to the length of the reports; absence of 
discretion in official reporters. Right Son. The Speaker 1739> 174°- 

Advantage in a paper having its own reporting staff so that it may adapt the report 
to the requirements cf each particular day, 2328. 

See also London Newspapers. Official Report, 7. Provincial Newspapers, 
Reporters' Gallery. 

Reporters' Gallery: 

1. Jurisdiction and Cont 7 ol in regard to Admission, Sfc. 

2 . Extent and Character of the present Accommodation generally. 

3. Front Seats ; how occupied, and Alterations suggested. 

4. Back Seats ; inferiority of the Accommodation therein, and Improvements 

suggested. 

5. Accommodation for the Press Association and “ Central News." 

6. Difficulties in the way of an increased Number of Seats ; Enlargement 

suggested by Abstraction from the Members' Gallery. 

7. Suggested Conditions of Admission to the Gallery ; difficulty felt by the 

Speaker in the Matter. 

1. Jurisdiction and Control in regard to Admission, ^c: 

Control exercised by witness, as Serjeant-at-Arms, over the arrangements for Parlia- 
mentary reporting in the House of Commons; he has no control over the reports, 

Gosset 1, 2. 110-115 Orders given by witness for admission to the gallery on the 

application of the editors at the beginning of the Session, ib. 1 1, la. 

Jurisdiction of witness, rather than of the Serjeant-at-Arms, with respect to the Re- 
porters’ Gallery, Right Hon. The Speaker 1730, 1731. 1798. 

2. Extentand Character of the present Accommodation generally : 

Plan submitted showing the accommodation appropriated in the Reporters’ Gallery, 

there being nineteen front seats and a row of back seats, Gosset 3-8. 29, 3c.' Bare 

sufficiency of llie existing accommodation, ih. 13, 14 Room neither for another 

Press Association, nor for a Scotch or Irish paper ; explanation moreover that in the event 
of a vacancy, the seat would be given in preference to a London paper, ih. 129—134. 139- 
143. 149-167- 

Very good accommodation for the reporters as compared with that which existed when 
witness first entered the gallery fifty-eight years ago, Ross 512, 513. 528-531. 563—568. 
764- 

Inability of witness to meet the applications made from time to time for seats in the 
Reporters^ Gallery for representatives of the local press. Right Hon. The Speaker 
1694“ — ^^Sufficient accommodation in the Reporters’ Gallery to meet the demands of the 
press during the time that witness was Speaker, Lord Eversley 1905-1907. 1914. 1937. 

Exceeding deficiency of the accommodation generally for reporters; there is no room 
whatever for any material increase of staff, Dunphy 2600-2607. 2612-2614. 

Name 
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Reporters’ continued. 

2. Extent and Character of the present Accommodation generally — continued. 

Name of each paper having seats in the gallery, number of tickets of admission in 

each case, and number of seats, App. 205. 

3. Front Seats ; koto occupied, and Alterations suggested : 

Appropriation of fifteen seats in the front row to the London daily press, of three to 

the Press Associations, and of one to Mr. Hansard, Gosset 8 Occupation of the front 

row in the gallery by reporters, the “Times” staff being the largest, and comprising 
fifteen altogether, i?05S 522, ,<523. 

Want ofa front seat for ordinary reports and of another front seat for special reports of 
local Members’ speeches, the back seats being used by summary writers, Saunders 1237- 

1242 13‘?7-1340. 1358-1361 Occupation of front seats in the gallery by persons who 

. arenotTeally reporters; room for provincial reporters by putting the former m back seats, 
ib. 1294, 1295. 1313-1322. 

Expediency of the front seats being all occupied by reporters, the summary writers 

bein/removed to the back seats. Right Hon. The Speaker Necessity of 

reporters having front seats in order to efficiently report; belief that they would not be 
content with back seats, even if improved by being raised, ib. 1728, 1729. 1787" 
1790. 

4 . Back Seats 5 inferiority of the Accommodation therein, and Improvements 
suggested i 

Unfitness of the back seats for reporting purposes, these being occupied by the reliefs 
for tbe front row, by leader writers, and by repox'ters for London weekly papers one day 
in the week, Gosse?8. 29. 81-83. 104-109. 

Occupation of the seats behind the front row by other than reporters ; these seats are to 
some extent suitable for reporting, Ross 524-527 Limited interference with the re- 

porters in the front gallery through talking going on m the row behind, ib. 752-765 
Very defective accommodation in the hack seats of the gallery, even if they were 

raised 1205,1206 Improved accommodation by raising the back seats three 

or four feet, Cooper 1475 Belief that the back seats in the gallery would do fairly 

well for summary work, especially if raised. Gray 2510-2512. 

Explanations in connection with plan for recessing partially under the Ladies’ Gallery 
tbe swond row of seals in the Reporters’ Gallery, thus increasing the number of seats 
for reporters ; important difficulty, however, through there oeing no accommodation tor 
the reporters waiting for their turns, Tay/or 2542-2557. 2567-2576. _ 2579-2581 
Serious obstaoles to raising the back seats, with a view to rendering them fit tor 
reporters; this arrangement is, in fact, impracticable, 2548-2550.2050. 2377, ^ol°- 
2582-2589. 

Obiection to raising the back seats ; impracticability of rendering them St for report- 

wiamj/iy 2601. 2618. 2626-2629 Objections to the proposal for recessing th e 

seats in the back row under the Ladies’ Gallery, ih. 2602-2607. 2619, The 

back row is, in fact, a mere ledge, and there are no desks, tb. 2616. 2618. 2626-2628 

Modes of occupation of the pei-sons now occupying the back seats, ib. 2617, 2618 . 

2631, 2632. 

5 Accommodation for the Press Association and “ Central News. 

■ Long period for which the London press had seats in the gallery before the News Asso- 
ciation applied, the latter being obliged to have seats at the side instead of at the centre, 
Gosset 122-128. . , w 

Claim of the Press Association to increased facilities and improved accommodation, 
Lowll 891. 902. 99 S- 1000 ; Jaffray uafiS- 2249, U250. uusy-aifiS- 2S99. 

Vvrv defective accommodatiou at the disposal of the “Central 

1110 ueo-iiae. iiafi. l.a6. 1196-1199- Large proportion 

of the population of the United Kingdom which use promicial 

reporters for these papers have but three front seats m the worst pai t of the gallery, 
1348--1361. 

6. Difficulties in the Way of an increased Number of Seats ; Enlargement suggested 
by Abstraction from the Members' Gallery. 

Obstacle to any enlargement of the gallery, or the provision of any more front seats, 
Gosset 28. 67 ^Inability of witness to suggest any improvement m ibe accommodaboa 

for reporters, jRosSj 589, 590. .... i t> i » 

Soggesiion that the seats in the front o^' the two galleries adjoining the 
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Reporters' Gallery — coEtmued . 

6. Difficulties in the Way of an increased Number of Seats, ^c. — continued. 

Giillery be for a certain distance thrown into the latter, Saunders 1202, 1203. 1265- 
1270; Cooper 1476, 1477. 

Increased number of seats available by appropriating to the reporters the space 
betw’een the Reporters’ Gallery and the door leading into the Members’ Gallery ; inferi- 
ority, however of these seats as compared with those now in use, Right Hon. The Speaker 
1703, 1704. 1747 Failure hitherto of proposals for improving i he existing accommoda- 
tion by structural alterations, ib. 1805, 1806 An addition of eight front and six back 

seals would be gained by the proposed alteration, ib. 1809. 

Contenijilated enlargement of the gallery as suggested by the Speaker, Reid 2086. 

2)68,2169 Increased and improved accommodation in the Reporters’ Gallery by 

extending it on each side, and by raising the back seats, Towneiid 2322. 2332, 2333. 

Structural objections to a phm for doing away with the upper gallery, and for ex- 
tending the Reporters’ Gaileiy on both sides to the same extent ; heavy expenses involved, 

Taylor 2559-2566 Increase of accommodation by taking some seats right and left 

from the Members’ Gallery, ib. 2603. 2612. 

Plan submitted by the Speaker, showing the Reporters’ Gallery and the proposed 
new seats suggested to be taken from the Members’ Gallery, App. 212. 

7 . Suggested Conditions of Admission to the Gallery; Difficulty felt by The 

Speaker in the Matter. 

Inexpediency of a hard and fast rule, that a paper must have a special wire in order to 

obtain a seat in the sjallery, Lovell 930-935; Reid 2143-2145 Different conditions 

suggested in connection with the admission of provincial papers to the gallery. Cooper 
1436-1439. 1443. 1478-1481. 1584-1587. 1627-1633; Reid 2076, 2077. 2084-2099. 
2151-2156. 

Suggestion that seats (if available) be offered to provincial papers on condition that 
band fide use is made, of them, and that independent reports are given in each case, 
Jaffray 2243. 2249, 2250. 2270-2272. 2291-2298. 2302—2307 Objection to the pro- 

vision of a special wire as a condition of access to the gallery ; statement, however, as to 
the “BiJ-mingham Daily Post” not requiring a private wire, ib. 2243. 2264, 2302, 

2303- 

Opinion that in the selection of papers for seats in the gallery, those should have pre- 
ference which had special wires and London offices, and which maintained a certain staff 

of reporters, Tovmend 2324, 2325. 2370-2378 Way in which further applications for 

seals should be dealt with if the reasonable <!emands of the provincial press at the present 
time were satisfied ; expediency of similar conditions in future in the case of both London 
’ and provincial papers, ib. 2370-2377. 2383, 2384. 

Entire concunence in tlie suggestion that papers should only be allowed access to 
the gallery on condition that they gave fairly full reports, Gray 2491-2494. 

Considerable difficulty to be felt by witness if it rested with hinr to select the papers 
for seats in the gallery; expediency of careful limitations nad conditions being applied, 
Right Hon. The Speaker 1701, 1702. 1708, 17C19. 1747. 1773, 1774- 1779-1786. 1807 
- ■ - Explanation that in the event of a vacant seat being at witness’ disposal he would 
decide the applications for it on their merits, without limiting the matter to the mero- 
poHtan press, 1710, 1711. 

See also '^Birmingham Daily Post." " Central News.” “ Daily Chronicle.” 
“ Freemaiils Journal.' “ Globe." Irish Newspapers. " Leeds Mercury" 
London Ne^csyapers. Provincial Newspapers. Reporters. Scotch News- 
p>apers. “Scotsman.” Summary Writers. “ Times." 

Rose, Sir John, Bart., K.c. M.G. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Information in detail 
relative to the system. of reporting the proceedings of Parliament in Canada ; change of 
practice from time to time, the object sought beinir to obtain, not an official or verba- 
tim report, but as near an approximation as possible to the “ Hansard” of this country, 

'95®? '967‘ t9®2-i9®5* 19®8, '9®9 Official authorisation of special reports of the 

debates upon confederation, 1957, 1958. 1.968, 1969, 1983 Arrangement -adopted in 

1874 for procuring by contract, 2,500 copies of reports, similar to “ Hansard,” at a cost 
of from 2,5co 1. to 3,000 1. a yeni*; distribution of these to Members of both Houses, to 
the press, &c., 1957. 1984. 

Practice in Canada as to correction of their speeches as Members; supervision exer- 
cised by a Joint Committee of both Houses; 1957. 2030-2035 Several objections in 

Canada to an official or verbatim report, 1957 Difficulty felt in Canada upon the 

score of pi-ivilege and libel in connection with an official report; this not applying in the 

case of a publication like ‘'Hansard,” 1957. 2015-2017. 2055-2060 Arrangement 

between the chief Canadian newspapers for a common system of reporting ; satisfaction 
given thereby, 1957. 1969-1971. 1985-1987. 2007. 2048-2051. 

Particulars relative to the system of reporting in the United- States, there being an 

official 
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Rose, Sir John, Bart, K.C.M.G. (Analysis ofhis Evidence)— conJtnwerf. 
offidal verbatim report of the proceedings in Congress, through ihe « Congressional 
Record ” for which there is a very large appropriation annually, 1958-1962-- — iNume- 
rous copies of the “Congressional Record” supplied to Members for local distribution 

amcno- their constituencies, &c., 1962. 2036-2038. 20G5 Several reasons lor an 

officiaf report in the United States which do not apply m England, 1962. 1974-J979* 
Decided objection of witness, on several grounds, to an official verbatim report m this 

country 1962- 1966 Great evil if an official report interfered with the present 

reports'^ in the press ; belief as to the accuracy and sufficiency of these in reference to the 

. general public, 1962. 1966, 1967. 1972, 1973 Value attached to “ Hansard ^ a 

faithful record of proceedings; fuller record desiwble as regards proceedings m Com- 
mittee and on Private Bills, 1967. 

Comoarativeunimportanceof the press of Washington, there being no adequate pubhca- 
cation of the proceedings in Congress except through the “ Congressional^ Record, 

10-74-1C17Q. 1988-1092. 2014. Belief that in the Provincial Legislatures m Canada 

there is uo official report, 1980, 1981 — Doubt as to there being any full official reports 

in Nova Scotia, 1982 Use made by the local press in Canada of the reports ui the 

Toronto Globe ” and other leading newspapers, rather thp of the reports m the Domi- 
nion “Hansard”; limited delay, however, in the publication of the latter, 1985-1987- 
2011-2013. 2024-2029. 

Shorter reports given in the Dominion “ Hansard ” than in the English “ Hansard, 

,qqo_«2ooo Late hours for wliich the House sometimes sits in Canada; practice of 

the press in bringing iheir reports down to the latest moment, 2001-2006. 2040, 2041 

^l^esponsibility of the contractor to Parliament for the accuracy of the semi-official 

Tenort 2008, 200Q Arrangements for the accommodation of the reporters, 2010 

Splanalion as to the speeches being reported sometimes in the first person and some- 
times in the third, 2018. 2055. 

Necessity of a quorum of the House in Canada, 2019-2023 —Great public interest 
in Canada in the proceedings in Parliament, these being promptly telegraphed to distant 

towns "OdO-2042. 2069-2071 Much longer Parliamentary reports m the press in 

Crnada'th\ii in the Unic«l States, 2042-2054 Semi-official character of the Dominion 

“Hansard”; advantage if the responsibility rested with a private gentleman of enter- 
prise, as in ihis country, 2056-2060. 2072,2073. . , T7 1 J 

Biief space occupied by Parliamentary reports in the States as compared with England 

or Canadl 2061-2064 Practice in Canada as to aemi-officially reportmg tile speeches 

in English or French, there being an edition 111 each language. 2066-2068— —Efhoiency 
S the reports now supplied through the Canadian press, a record m the nature of 
“ Hansard ” being at the same time very nsefol, 2069-2073. 

Boss Charles (Analysis of his Evidence).— Long experience of witness in charge of the 
reiortin^ arrangements of the “ Times “ in the Gallery of the House of Commons 510 

Kn -Very good accommodation for the reporters, as compared with that which 

existed when witness first entered the Gallery fifty-eight years ago, 512 5x3. 

s62-s 68 764 -Ample opportunity of the country newspapers (for whom there is no 

■^SoSmodatL) tf oLain’^fepor.s from the three electric companies, 6.4, -htS- 67=- 

' ^Several .rounds upon which witness objects to full official reports of the tlebates in 

Parliameii? 416-519. 592-603 Effect of verbatim official reports m leading to a 

multinlioation of speeches, and to more 

limited extent to wliich a full official report would be ead by I-;'® P™" 

who read the debates in rxteiisa m the “ limes, s'9- 53», o39- 592-695. 017 019 
—(Jomparmivdy small number of Members and of speakers who would be affected 
by the scheme for an official report, 519. 533"635* 

Late hour in the morning down to which very full reports of the speeches appear m 
tlir« Times "of the same d'ay; mechanical arrangement m ^ 

Sion of the time down to which reports shall .‘'S'''"’ 5““-^ 
suoerintendence exercised by witness over the Times rcpoitn^.s att, 5 *, » . 

!!?loIupation of the frontl-ow in the Gallery by reporters, the T.^b ftaffbmng t^^ 

largest, and comprising fifteen altogether, 522, 523 Change of duties by the same 

reporters between the Lords and the Commons, 5^3* 645- 

Oconnation of the seats behind the front row by other than reporters ; these seats are 
■ to^oTe'eSt sffitable for reporting, 

report 539 592-598-— Opinion that change is required m the shape of expression, 
raJha than of expLion of the reports, and that a good reporter Bhoo'd “Ondense at he 

•W sao-542 6^636 Great pressure of time in recent years, the turns being 

uZ’yety short, so that there is increased difienlty in accurately reportiag or condensing, 

543-648.662. .ufiS-hV' Grounds 

.0.121. M H 4 
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Ross, Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Grounds for dissenting from the view that a system of verbatim official reports would 
be advantageous as regards the answers of Ministers to Members’ questions, 549-561 

Limited extent to which the accommodation in the Gallery for the" Times ’’reporters 

is better than that allotted to other newspapers, 575-580 Employment, as a rule, of 

the same number of reporters for the " Times ” every nii^ht, 581. 

Requirement of about four reporters, eacli for a quarter of an hour, to report a speech 

an hour long, 582 A quarter of an hour’s shorthand would take about three-quarters 

of an hour to write out fully, 583— — Occupation of nearly three columns of the" Times” 

by an hour’s speech reported verbatim, 584-587 Gradual shortening of the " turns ” 

towards the close of an important debate, 588. 

Inability of witness to suggest any improvement in the accommodation for reporters, 
589,590 Inexpediency of the reporters being placed in front of the Chair, in con- 
nection with a system of official reporte, 591, 592 Decided preference further 

expressed for full ratlier than verbatim reports, 599-603 Varying time taken by 

different reporters in writing out their shorthand notes for press, 604-609 Advantac'e 

of the system in former years when the substance of the speeches was reported 
accurately, but few shorthand reporters having been employed, 612,613. 

Practicability of arrangements by which official reports might be in the hands of 
Ministers next day ; by the public generally they would never be read, 614-619—— 
Great suspicion with which the public would regard official reports if Members were 

allowed to revise their speeches, 616. 65a, 653 Belief that the great majority of the 

readers of the “ Times ” are satisfied by the summary, 619— Conclusion as to verbatim 
reports not being required in the case of great constitutional and political questions ; all 
the arguments and opinions of each speaker should be given, undue repetition being 
avoided, 620-624. 647-651. 

Responsibility of each reporter for writing out in full Iris, own shorthand notes ; impor- 
tant distinction between mere shorthand writing and good reportine, 625-632 

Practice of reporting verbatim the answers of Ministers to questions, the former bein^ 

necessarily short, 636-639 Suggestions as to the extent to which compression 0I' 

speeches for publication should be carried ; that is in connection wiih the summaries 
, now given in the newspapers, §40-651. 745-751. 798-803. 

Accommodation available in the back row of the Gallery for summary writing, though 

the work could not be so conveniently done as in the front row, 654-660—^ INon- 

, objection to London papers combining to employ a press association to report for them, 
several of the daily papers not giving full reports, 661-665. 

Information relative to the Parliamentary Record published by witness, and the cir- 
curasiances under which he has for some years received a Government subvention of 
400 I a year for the work, 666-676-^— Very few subscribers to witness’ publication 
674-678. 

Belief that Parliamentary reports are less read than formerly, and that it is not to 

the interest of new.spapers lo give full reports, 679-681 Incomplete but not unfair 

character of the newspaper reports, 682 Necessity of going to press at a much earlier 

hour than in former years, 683, 684 Prolonged sittings of the House after midnight 

m the last two Sessions, the speeches as reported having doubtless been greatly com- 
pressed ; belief, however, that in the . “ Times ” all really important information was 

chronicled, 085-694 Conclusion as to the reporters for the London papers not ne®'- 

lecting their duties tliruugh reporting also for the provincial press, 695-701. 

Belief that theie is little if any ground for complaini on the score of political partisan- 
ship in the reporting by the press, 702-707 Discretion exercised by the reporters as 

to reporting speakers more or less fully. Ministers and ex-Minislers bein<r as a rule 

reported at length, 707-715 Ample length of the reports in the " Times,” T tooample 

m witness opinion, 7 1 1. 727 Explanation of the character of the " Times ” reports in 

particular instances of well-known Members who had never been Ministers : full reports 
frequently given, 716-726. 771-778. ‘ 

Defence of the great compression in the “ Times ” of a recent discussion which lasted 

for several hours upon the Highways Bill. 728-738, 817-821 Sufficiency also of the 

rondensed report in the “Times” In the matter of the Factorie,r Bill, 730-741 

Pracuce of reporting " scenes ’ or personal disputes as being interesting to the public, 

742-744^ Opinion that the proceedings on Wednesdays are given at sufficient lenc^th, 

tnough the curtailment may be very great, 745-750. ^ 

. interference with the reporters in the front gallery through talking goino' on 

111 the row behind, 752-755 Impracticability of admitting the provincial bapers,°756 

Varying practice as to reporting the actual language of the Speaker, 757-760 

Much worse accommodation for the reporters in the Lords than in the Commons, 761- 

763 
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Boss, Charles. (Analysis of liis Evidence)— continaerf. 

Witness repeats that an official system of reports is inexpedient, the reports m 

the “ Times” being fuller tiian is required, 764, 765. 

Impression that as a rule the reports in the “ Times ” do not take up so much space 
as they did fifteen years ago, but that important debates are still reported quite as fully, 

'766-7V0 Much fuller reports in the “ Times ” than in other daily papers, 779. 796, 

-ov__Lale period of the dav at which leiivthened debates m former years appeared 

in the “ Times,” 780-785 Practice at present of reporting fully down to about one 

in the morning, 786-789. a, . , 

Probability of less full reports being given In the “ Times" If there were an ogicial 
report: very large annual saviog by curtailing the reports, ^d giving more space to 
Xrti’sements, 79.-79,0. 804-8.1. 854. 857-860. 863--Sufficienoy of properly con- 
densed reports in the “ Times ” and other papers, without ^ay necessity ansmg for an 

official publication, 798-803. 81!, 813 ;Valuc attached by the laie Sir George Lewis 

to the reports in the “ Times ” as ample for all purposes. 813 Limited advantage of 

full official reports in reference to the inlormation to be given to country eonstituents, 

814-821 .Opportunity of any Member for sending the speech in full to Hansard, 

855, 856-— Small number of Members who speak very frequently or at much 
length, 816. 837, 838. 1 .j 

Very few complaints by Members as to the way m which their speeches are reported 

in the “ Times,” 822-827 Condensed rather than full reports which witness would 

aive if he were entrusted with discretionary powers m carrying out an official plan, 828- 

830 Excessively voluminous publication if there were a verbatim oEcrtl report, 830. 

849, 850 Responsibility of witness for the selection of cases m which very lull 

reports are given in the “ Times, 834—836. 

Concurrence in the view that on importwt occasions the leading *c day 

shoald be lully reported ; belief that this is done by the “ Times, 839-848- Supply 

XsaMard” thkiuwh the “ Times,” 848 Opimon that all material points are now 

^eporTeX and that tte reports in the ’« Times” arS too full rather than otherwise, 851. 
861, 86a. 

Boss’s ■‘Parliamentart/Bscord.” Information relative to the Parliamentary Record published 

C Witaess, and the circumstances under which he has for some years received » &o«™; ■ 
reXubv;ntionof40ol. a year for the work, all the public offices being supphed ; n^ 

return of about i2o/. a year, the labour being considerable, Ross 6 b 6 ■‘ 6 ^Q Very tew 
subscribers to witness’ publication, there being very scant demand for purely Pari, a- 
mentary matter, ib. 674-678. 

S. 

Soltcr mtliarn Hmru Ouraey. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — RepresentatiOT by 
witness of the firm of Messrs. Gurney, he being the shorthand writer to the House, 

,g, , iSja Duty of the firm lo take notes of all evidence before Committees of the 

two Houses, and of any proceedings at the Bar, 1813-1815. 1887. 

Excellent facilities for reporting in the French Assembly, owing chiefly lo the speeches 

beinneUvered from the tribune! .8.6-1820. .877, 1.878. .99. -Information r lative 

to tlie staff engaged on the official report at Versailles ; comparatively small staff of 
newsoaoer reporSrs, the papers using largely the official report, 1821-1826 
menis a^t Versailles for the revision and correction of the reports of their sps“8es by 
Members ; extent to which eorreetion is earned, and check exercised, 182,-1836. 

Verwood facilities for reporting at Berlin ; official character ot the i-eport.opportu- 
nilcs befn° aCed fer corrertion,=.837-l844. .S79--Be«ef as to there being a large 

ciieulalion'ef the ■‘Journal Officiel” in France, 1845-1847. 

Evidence to the effect that if it be decided to have an official report m this country the 
HoX Xonld Wbably accommodate the official reporters at or near the Table of the 

.0 1 R.4S iRci 187^-1878- 1806-1900 Opinion that two seats in a good position 

woulVsuffice i 34Q ^Suggestions as to the time within which an official report might 

be pnbl£ ; di^atch feasible so far as shorthand writing and printing are concerned 

1852. 1861-1H63. j .1 4 , 

^uppePtion that a verbatim report be the basis of an official report, and tliat any con- 

‘’r dons" -X rans«rt XrfcX?ed!Tbf SeXelXand X witnesses^ 

Knci of Committees in which no opportunity has been allowed for correction, 185 - 

ft<5 to the time within which the official report in France is published m 

P Qc , Q-o —Dispatch and economy by the practice of Messrs. Gurney where y 

SXaSeXhe shorrnd writers’ notes^ LbseSuent comparison of the transenpt 

0 . 121 . ^ ^ 
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Salter, William Henry Gurney. (Analysis of his Evidence)— coreiniaerf. 

with the original shorthand, 1880-1883. 1902-1904 Varying time for which each 

official reporter should sit, accordingly as the transcript is required more or less 
promptly, 1885, 1886. 

Circumstance of no oppcrrtunity for correction beinsr allowed as regards the proceedings 

of a Committee on a Private Bill in either House, 1887-1892 Great impoitance of 

facilities for Members’ corrections if tli ere were an official report, 1893 Belief as to 

(be beneficial effect upon the quality of Members’ speeches in Germany through there 
being an official report, 1894, 1895. 

Saunders, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Management by witness of|the “Central 

News” ^ency; he was formerly proprietor of the “ Central Press,” 1108, 1109 

Supply by the “Central News” of two kinds, of Parliamentary reports for provincial 
newspapers, one report being of a general character, and tlie other consisting mainly of 

speeches of local Members, reported expressly for the local papers, 1110 Large 

increase in ihe demand for special reports of speeches of local Members, although the 
cost is considerable, ino. 1116-1124. 1131, 1132. 1165, 1166. 1207, 1208. 

Improved accommodation required in ibe Reporters’ Gallery by the “ Central News,” 
the reports made from the seat in the hack row being much complained of, but not those 

made from the front seat, ino. 1120-1122. 1125, 1126. 1240-1242. 1299, 1300 

Varying length of the ordinary repons; discretion exercised in the matter by the 

reporters, 1111-1115. 1230-1233. 1362-1365 Increased interest of the provincial 

public in Parliamentary reports, this feeling hardly applying to the London public, 

1127, il28i 1153, 1154. i^ 65> 1166. 1207-1212 Very moderate cost of the ordinary 

reports provided through the " Central News,” 1129-1131. 

Opinion that a complete official report, if published immediately, would obtain an 
extensive circulation, and would supersede the special reports now made of the speeches 

of local Members, 1133-1138. ii 64 j H 55 * i27J“J273. 1333, 1334 Doubt as to an 

official report having any effect as regards the ordinaxy ov condensed reports published 

bythe newspapers, 1134, 1135. 1139-1142. 1254, 1255. 1381. 1390-1392 Great 

promptitude with which speeches could be officially reported and published, 1134. 1137, 

1138. 1167. 1172-1175. 1194, 1195 Information relative to the Parliamentary 

sketches, or scenes in the House, published by some papers; way in which supplied, 
1141, 1142. 1146-1150* 1179-1189. 1371-1376. 

Estimate of 350^.3 week as the cost of preparing and printing an official report, 
exclusive of the paper ; about 100?. a week might be recouped by sale to provincial news- 
papers, 1143-1145. 1168-1171. 1176-1178. 1190-1193. 1256 Entire absence of 

political bias in the reporting by the “ Central News,” 1151 Veiy few Members who 

furnish reports of their speeches to the papers, 1152 Difficulty in reporters getting 

access to the Speaker’s Gallery, 1156, 1157 Unfitness of the. Strangers’ Gallery for 

reporting purposes, 1158. 

Explanation of the charges paid to the Telegraph Department bythe “ Central News” 

for transmission of reports, 1161-1164. 1323, 1324 Great length to which a verbatim 

report would extend; contemplated sale at \d. a day, 1176-1178. 1304, 1305. 

1325-1332 Estimate of about twenty reporters as necessary for official reporting, 

-*193. i'94- 2283, 1284. 1301, 1302 Difficulty as to hearing in the seat in thegalleiy 

us^ by the“ Central News,” 1196-1199. 

Hardship upon the provincial press in being Entirely excluded from the gallery, 1200, 

1201 Suggestion that the front seats (about six) now used by summary writers and 

superintendents be devoted to reporting, 1202. 1204-1206. 1237. 1360, 1361 Sug- 

gestion also that the seals in the front of the two galleries adjoining the Reporters’ 
Gallery be for a certain distance thrown into the latter, 1202, 1-203. 1265-1270. 

Supply of the provincial press with reports not only by the “ Central News” and two 
other associations but by repurters for the London papers, 'who are paid separately for 

this work, 1213-1224 Particulars as to the number and class of newspapers suj^licd 

by the “ Central News,” some of them being Scotch papers, 1225-1229 Probability 

of eight or ten provincial papers wishing to keep a staff of reporters if they had accom- 
modation in the gallery, 1234-1236. 

Want of a front seat for ordinary reports and of another front seat for special reports 
of local Members’ speeches, the back seats being used by summary writers, 1237—1242. 
^337~^34'^* instances of lengthened reports in provincial 

papers until the charges for telegraphic special reports wei'e reduced, 1243-1245 

Further statement as to the very short time within wliich official reports might be in the 
bands of Members and of the provincial press, 1246-1253. 1257, 1258. 1286. 1303. 
1378 - 1380 - 

Claim on the part of llie provincial press to at least twelve front seats, 1259— 12(^4. 

1296—1298 Limited receipts to be derived from an issue of official reports on special 

subjects, in a separate form, 1274, 1275 Expediency of facilities' for special reports 

as weil as for identical reports for the country press, 1276-1282 Suggestion that 

official 
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official reporters be on tke floor of the House, 1284, 128.5. 1335, 1336 Expiauation 

as to the extent to which correction of speeches should be allowed m connection witti 
official reports, 1287-1293. 1312. 

Occupation of front seats in the gallery by persons who are not really reporters ; 
room for provincial reporters by putting the former in back seats, 1294, 1295. 13^3- 

J022 Further reference to the probable cost of an official • report •, contemplated 

payment by newspapers supplied with such report, 1305-1309 report should 

be almost verbatim, 1310, 1311. 

Several quarters whence there would probably be a demand for copies of an official 

,,-nort i-m Further statement as to there being an increased demand in the 

provinces forfull reports of the speeches of the local Members ; doubt as to the wi.sdotn of 
Jono- newspaper reports otherwise, 1341-1347— Lavge proportion of the population ot 
the'United Kingdom which use provincial, papers, whereas the reporters for these papers 
have but three front seats in the worse part of the gallery, 1348-1361. 

Statement with further reference to the work done by some of the London press reporters 

for provincial papers, 1366-1370 Impression that long reports are not valued very 

much by the public, an official report being useful chiefly for historical purposes and for 

reference, 1382, 1383 Supply of reports by tlie “ Central News, and by the Press 

Association to all or nearly all the IrisK papers, 1384-1387— —Exceptional instances 0^ 
Scotch papers not taking their reports from the Press Association or Oential IN ew., 
1388. ■ .j. 

Very long reports in some provincial papers, supplied by the “ Central News,” 

Association 1393-1307 Great length of official reports which might be supplied for 

the cost of paper and printing,. 1398-H03 Contemplated 

control over official reporters, as being officers of the House, 1404, 1405- 

Probability of some provincial papers employing reporters of their own, if there were 
room for them, bv way of supplementing reports from the News Associations, 1406 14^- 

Extent of public demand for an official repori, further adverted to, 1409-1415—— 

Importance of an official report as a means of supplying complete reports of speeches 
oflocal Members, 1416, 1417* 

Sucrgestion that besides room for two reporters at the Table of the House, certain 
accommodatiou be allotted to them for the purpose of 

everything up to completion for press be done within the building, 141 ?“\426— Hlustm 
tion of the mode in which sheets might be presenied every tv^nty minutes to the House 

during the course of adebate, 1426 Varying size of ilie official publication according 

to the extent of the speeches, 1427. 

Scenes in the Souse. Practice of newspapers in reporting “ Scenes ” or personal dimutM 
as being interesting to the public, Moss 74S-744— -Information relative to the Parba 
mentarf sketches, or scenes in the House, published by some papers; way in winch 
supplied, Saiaiders 1141, 1142. 1 146-1150. 1179-1189. 1371-137 • 



aiilllg lUeil wssiaa ^ . • V 11 

Claim of Scotland and Ireland to have iheir own representatives m the galW 1 
mert hereon as to the exceedingly imperfect and scanty reports of Scotch and Irish 
^uekious under the present system. Cooper 1478- M90-J494- 

1566-1578. 1599-1603. i 644'1649- 1653 Exceedingly curtailed repoits of Scotch 

questions in the “ Times,” and other London papers, to. 1470. ^ , r o 

Grounds for the conclusion that an increased interest is felt by the people -cot" 
land in Pailiamentury Debates, Cooper is.io-lfioS. IS16-16S6. 1645-1 Sga— -Deeded 
imorovement in the reports for Scoaund if there were direct representation of bcotoh papers 

in file gallery, ib. 1 536? Facilities of telegraphic communication adverted to as favouring 

thedeniaiid ofScotcli papers for independent reports, ii.,i668. 'S69- 

Increasing evte-nt of the reports given in Scotland, whilst soine London. papers have 
been curtailfng their reports ; claim on this score to increased facilities m the lormer case. 

Cooper 1 560-1564 -Protest hy the Scotch papers against being excluded from a posi- 

tion^in which the^y have a right to be put id. 1633-1636 MeiS* 

Ireland, and Scotland being represented m the gallery in piopoitwn to their Members. 

• ib. 1G53. 

nffpr made bv witness on several occasions, but not accepted, to find a .seat lor me 
Uiiei made ^ Sucaiei- i 6 q 4 -i 6Q7 Good ground for the desire evinced 

br&oirand lfiAtd "pro'vtacti p%\r7 

pLSnt and mJto on l/ri questions ; expediency, moreover, of eompe- 

titionin the matter, 172b, 1727- . 

Dkdipnt from the view that Scotch and Irish papers have any stronger claim to seats in tbe 
G.^errth"ading provinoial p.pers in England ; that is. in order to obtain iuUa^^ 
0 . 121 . 
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Scotch Netojipapers — continued. 

special reports on subjects relating specially to Ireland or Scotland, Towuend 2323. 
2379-2382. 2393-2399. 

Sec also “ Scotsman.” 

** Scotsman." Supply of reports by the Press Association to the “ Scotsman,” and other 
leading Scotch papers ; special reports obtained by the “ Scotsman ” from reporters for 
the London press, Lovell 969-977. 

Practice of oblaining full reports for the “ Scotsman,” by employing for the purpose 
reporters engaged on the staff of the London press ; great ^convenience of this arrange- 
ment, Cooper 1432, 1433 Applications made on the part of the “ Scotsman” for 

admission to the Giallery ; objection raised that if one provincial paper were admitted 

others would make the same claim, ib. 1 434 Contemplnted prohibitiou of reporters for 

the " Scotsman” from.reporting for other papers, though reporters for the London press 
are not now prohibited from reporting for the “ Scotsman,” li. J440-1444. 1467-1474. 
1654 -^ 557 - 

Explanation as to the “ Scotsman ” not using the reports of the Press Association ; 
objection more especially that these reports are identical with those furnished to other 
newspapers, and are moreover insufficient and unsuitable for the purposes of the 

“Scotsman,” Cooper 1451-1453- 1450-1469. 1537-J644- 1614-1630 Private character 

of the arranaement under which reporters for the London papers report also for the 
“ Scotsman liability of the latter reports to be stopped at any momenC, ih. 1463-1466. 
1545 - 

Probable employment of six or eight reporters by the “ Scotsman ” ifit had a seat in 
the gallery, Cooper 1497-1499 Increased I'acilities required by the paper for meet- 

ing the demand for full reports, ib. 1506. 

More full reports now given in the “ Scolsman ” than in any but two of the London 
papers; also than in any other Scotch paper, Cooper 1500. 1527, 1528. 1566-1571. 
1579 Increasing circulation of the “Scotsman” owing very much to its Parlia- 
mentary reports, ib. 1500, 1501. 1564 Want of full reports to be selected in each 

case by the “ Scotsman,” hut not of identically full reports, ib. 1546—1549- 1572-^583 

Very large circulation of the “ Scotsman this should entitle it to increased facilities 

for Parliamentary reporting, li. 15B4, 1565. 1612 Belief that as regards length of 

reports the paper is the third in the United Kingdom, ib. 157®> ^67*- 

Further statement as to the impracticability of the “ Scotsman ’’getting the complete 
and precise reports required throu^jh the Press Association, or otherwise than through a 
staff of its own, Cooper 1577-1583- 1622-1626. 1637— Use of two special wires 
between the office in Fleet-street and the Edinburgh office, ib. 1642, 1643. 

Statement submitted by Mr. Cooper, showing the length of the Parliamentary reports 
in the “ Scotsman” from the 1st of June till the 6th July 1878, as compared with those 

in the “ Times” and other leading London and provincial papers, 212 

daily average of the " Scotsman" for this period, it being second only to the “ Times,” 
ib. 

Serjeant-at-Arms. See Reporters' Gallery, 1. 

-Speaker, The Right Hon. Mr. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Several objections urged 
against an official report of Parliamentary proceedings ; very limited extent to which a 
verbatim report would be read, especially if delayed for the purpose of correction by 

Members, 1677-1688. 1744 Less important objection on the score of expense than 

on other grounds, 1680, 1681. 1762, 1763 Difficulty apprehended in regard to official 

reports being protected by privilege, 1682-1684 Inconvenience likely to arise from 

differences between the reported speech and the corrected speech, 1685-1688. 

Several advantages of the present system of reports through the newspapers ; serious 
misfortune if the press were driven off the field by the competition of an official report, 

1689, 1690. 1719-1721- Deficiency of the present reports with respect to private 

Bills, proceedings in Committee, and proceedings after midnight, 1691 Reference to 

the recent arrangement, with Mr. Hansard as calculated to supply the foregoing deficiency, 

1691.1723-1725 Incompleteness also of the existing reports on subjects of local 

interest, including Scotch and Irish questions, 1691-1693. 

Inability of witness to meet the applications made from time to time for seats in the 

Reporters’ Gallery for representatives of the local press, 1694 Offer made by witness 

on several occasions (but not accepted) to find a seat in the gallery for Ibe Irish press, 

and another for the Scotch press, 1694-1697 Dissatisfaction of the provincial press 

with the arrangement for the supply of reports through the News Associations, 1698- 
1700. 

Great difficulty apprehended unless careful limitations and conditions be laid down in 
connection with applications from the local press for available seats, 1701, 1702. 1708, 
1709.1747- 1773; 1774- 1807,1808 Increased number of seats available by appro- 

priating 
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Speaker, The Right Hon. Mr. (Analysis of his Evidence)~co?iimMerf. 

priating: to the reporters the space between the Reporters’ Gallery and the door leading 
into the Members’ Gallery; inferiority of these seats as compared with those now used, 

iyo3, 1704. 1747 Expediency of the front seats being all occupied by reporters, the 

summary writers being removed to the back seats, 1705-1708. 

Explanation that in the event of a vacant seat being at witness’ disposal he would 
decide the applications for it on their merits, without limiting the matter to the metro- 
politan press, 1710, 1711^ Good ground for tlie desire evinced by Scotch and Irish 

and by provincial papers for facilities enabling them to give independent pd more com- 
plete reports on local questions ; expediency moreover of competition in the matter, 
1712-1717. 1726, 17^7- 

Advantage of au official report as a historical record for purposes of reference, 1718 

Improbability of an official report interfering with the newspaper reports; prospect, 

rather, of the former becoming obsolete, 1719. 1722. 

Necessity of reporters having front seats in order to efficiently report ; belief that they 
would not be content with back seats, even if improved by being raised, 1728, 1729. 1787- 

1 jgo j'urisdiction and control in witness with respect to admission to the Reporters’ 

Gallery, 1730, 1731. 1798. 

Further considerations as to the difficulty on the score of privilege in connection with an. 

official report, 1732-1738. 1753 Discretion now exercised by the reporters as to the 

length of the reports; absence of discretion iu official reporters, 1739, 1740 ^Tendency 

of a verbatim report to effect prej udicially the quality of speeches and to lengthen debates, 

1741. 1762-1768 Limited extent to which correction of official reports should be 

allowed, 1742. 

Inexpediency of a forced circulation of official reports by their being published at a very 

low price at the public expense, 1743-1746 Reference to “ Hansard ” as a most 

valuable publication, and as fulfilling the purpose of an official record ; advantage if it 

were published weekly, 1748-1752. 1769. 1778. 1799-1802 Opinion that there is at 

present a sufficient report of the answers of Ministers, 1754”^ 757' 

Obstacle to a prompt or daily publication of " Hansard,” on account of the necessityof 

allowing time for correction of speeches, 1758—1761 Recommended continuance of 

“Hansard,” in the interest of the public, 1769 Advantage in "Hansard” being 

a subvented report, rather than an official report, 1770-1772. 1803, 1804. 1810, 
1811. 

Considerable difficulty to be felt by witness if it rested with him 10 select the papers 

for seats in the Gallery, 1773, i?74- >779-‘783. 1807 Less objectiou to the discretion 

exercised as to the length at which any speech is reported in " Hansard,’ than to its 
bein^r an actual official report, 1776-1777- ’796- 1/97 Sufficiency of the reports gene- 

rally if there were a weekly publication of “ Hansard,” and if the Scotch, Irish, and 
provincial press could be fairly represented in the gallery, 1778. 

Difficulty in providing that the press generally (out of London) be represented by a 
district arrangement; expediency however of the provincial press being accommodated 

as far as possible, 1781-1786 Inconvenience to Members by appropriating portion 

of the Members’ Gallery to reporters, 1791. 1809. 

Want of room for the accommodation of official reporters on tlic floor of the House, 

17935 1794 Failure hitherto of proposals for improving the existing accommodation 

by structural alterations, 1805, 1806. 

Explanation that an addition of eight front and six back seats would be gained by the 
suggested use of portiou of the Members’ Gallery for reporters ; reduction thereby ot 
the Members’ seats by twenty-two out of a total of 124 in the gallery, 1809. 

Speaker's Gallery. Difficulty in reporters getting access to the Speaker’s Gallery, 
Saunders 1156, U57- 

Special Wires. Large extension of the system of special wires as a means of supple- 
menting the information conveyed by the several Press Associations, ZuoeZ? 924-929 

ExceptTon taken to the view that newspapers havii^ special wires should be entitled to a 
preference as regards access to the Reporters’ (xaUery, 930“935 5 2143- 

2145; Jaffray 2243. 2264. 2302, 2303 Approval of a condition that a newspaper 

adniitfed to the gallery should have a special wire, Townend 2324, 2325. 2370-2378. 
Stereo-plates. Printing of “ Hansard’s Debates ” from type, stereo-plates not being used ; 

objections to stereotyping for the purpose, Hansard 45(1-462. 

Strangers' Gallery, Expediency of full facilities to provincial newspapers, if admitted to 

the Strangers’ Gallery, Lovell 936-939- 954-'957 Unfitness of the Strangers Gallery 

for reporting purposes, Saunders 1158. 

0.121. II3 Summary 
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Summary Writers. Accommodation available in tbe back row of the Reporters’ Gallery 
for summary writing, though the work could not be so conveniently done as in the front 

row, Ross 654-660 Means of increasing the accommodalion for reporters by placing 

the summary writers in the back seate ; inconvenience, however, of the latter, Lovell 

046-950. 966-968 Inconvenience if summary writers had to sit in the Speaker’s 

Gallery, Lloyd 1066. 

Suggestion that the front seats (about six) now used by summary writers and superm- 
iendents be devoted to reporting, Saunders 1202. 1204—1206. 1237 - 1360, 1361 — ' 
Concurrence in the suggestion that the summary writers might be put in the back seats 
of the gallery, Cooler \ 475 -Facility with which the '' Scotsman ” prepares a summary 
of the Parliamentary report, without having a summary writer in the gallery, ih. 1638- 
1641. 

Advantage in the summary writers for the London papers having seats in the gallery ; 

they might all be in the back row, Reid 2191-2198 Expediency of the London press 

having full facilities for giving summaries of the debates; doubt as to front seats in the 

Reporters’ Gallery being necessary for this purpose, Jaffray 2269. 2308 Importance 

of good accommodation for the summary writers of the “ Times,” and some other papers ; 
suferiency of less favourable sents for other summary writers, Townend 2322. 2333. 2385, 

2386 Excellent summary given by the “ Times,” whilst the “ Morning Post,” 

“ Standard,” and “ Morning Advertiser ” also give good summaries, il. 2386. 

Several London papers having seats for summary writers, whereas such papers hardly 
give any summary ; unfairness in these seats being retained to the exclusion of other 
papers, Gray 2428, 2429. 2465-2472. 2488-2490. 2495-2497. 

Impracticability of efficient summary writing in the back seats, Dunphy 2594-2599. 

2615, 2616. 2626-2629 Statement as to the necessity of a summary writer hearing 

the speeches in order to do his work efficiently, ib. 2621-2625. 2630. 

See also “Morning Advertiser.'’ 



T. 

Taylor, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Explanations in connection with plan for re- 
cessing partially under the Ladies’ Gallery the second row of seats in the Reporters’ 
Gallery; important difficulty through there being no accommodation for the reporters 
wailing for their turns, 2542-2557. 2567-2576. 2579-2581. 

Serious obstacles to raising the back seats with a view to rendering them fit for re- 
porters ; this arrangement is in fact impracticable, 2548-2550. 2558. 2577, 2578. 2582- 

2589 Stmctural objections to a plan for doing away with tlie Upper Gallery, and for 

extending the Reporters’ Gallery on both sides to the same extent; heavy expense 
involved, 2559-2566. 

Telegraphic Arrangements. Facilities of the press generally in the matter of telegraphic 
communication with the Rouse, Gosset 86-90. 

Explanation of the chiirges paid in the Telegraph Department by the “ Central News” 
for transmission of reports, Saararferf 1161-1 164. 1323, 1324— — Few instances of length- 
ened reports in provincial papers until the charges for telegraphic special reports were 
reduced, ih. 1243-1245. 

Exceptional difficulty in the case of reports for the Irish press through the slowness 
of the telegraphing across the Channel, Gray 2474-2476. 

“Times”: 

Late hours^in the morning down to which very full reports of the speeches appear in 
the “Times’ of ihe same day; mechanical arrangement in contemplation for an 

extension of the time down to which reports shall be given, Moss 520. 540 Nature of 

the superintendence exercised by wiiness over the reporting staff, ib. 521. 610. 611 

Sacrifice made by the “ Times ” in^ reporting the debates so fully ; gain to the paper 
if there were an official report, ib. 539. 592-598. 

Limited extent to which the accommodation in the Reporters’ Gallery for the “ Times” 

reporters is better than that allotted to other newspapers, .Rojss 575-580 Employment 

as a rule of the same number of reporters every night, ib. 581 Occupation of nearly 

three columns by an liour’s speech r^orted verbatim, ib. 584-587 Belief that the 

great majority of the readers ot the “Times” are satisfied by the summary, ib. 619. 

Dissent from the conclusion ihat the compression of 1,000 columns of speech, as 
delivered after midnight, into iwenty columns in the “Times,” excluded important 

matter, Ross 686-694. 850, 851. Ample length of the reports ; too ample in witness’ 

opirnou, lb. 71!. 727-765— —Explanation of the character of the “ Times ” reports in 
particular insiances of well-known Members who had never been Ministers; full reports 
frequently given, ib. 716-726. 771-778. 

Impression that as a rule reports in the “ Times ” do not take up so much space as they 

did 
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“ Times” — commuea. p „ D (id 

did fifteen years ago, but that important debates are still reported quite as fully, iioM 7 ™- 
.,a_Mach fuiier reports in the “ Times” than in other daily papers, ,i. 779- 798, 797 
il-I,ate period of the day at which lengthened debates in former years appeal ed, ti. 
782-785 Practice at present of reporting fully down to about one in the morning, . 

’’ ProbLility of less full reports being given if there were an official report; very Imje 
aonnJ savins by curtailing the reports, and giving more space to a^ertisements, J&ss 

tliau otherwise, li. 851. 861, 862. , ii » 

Fallacy of the assumption that the “ Times” ineura an exceedingly heavy annual loss 
through its Parliamentary reports, Cooper i fiys, 1674. 

Strtngent rule of the ■■Times" that its staff shall not report for other papers, Gray 
2455. 2473. 2525, 2526. 

See also Lewis, Sir George Comewall (the late). 

ten years as .S . Gallery, U' additional accommodation can be 

XTS SK'% 3 t 2 — 8 ie London papers, 231^ — 
?lX„mnt as to the news associatiLs not meeting the requirements of many of the 
lXd,ng“Xncial papers; illustration in the ease of the Manchester papeta, 2312. 2316. 

l^fuppfy°rfX''-MTchXXXarf 

and par 1 lv\rg'"«'““ 

Daily Post ” 

and ofthet- Manchester 

fqS— Snr£rX;Xel“ q.>=» to P-s ; that is, on account of its 

widespread and distant circulation, 2317, 2318. 234a 2354. 

Inc^-eased and improved accommodation in the Reporters’ Gallery by extending it on 
each side, and by raising the back s,,®. 

XnTyTn:si”b™n:"to waiters; naas.'agad. 2385, ^388 ^ 

Dissent from the view that Scotch and Irish papers have any stronger claim to 
may adapt toe report to the requirements of each particular day, .3 • 

Impracticability of eonde^n^ o^^^^^^^^^^ 

r;;Xh';^wfochester« 

^s;rtoe'to^r;:;X, 99 - 2541 -^ 

l^tteman^who Ls^orkllso for the " Manchester Guardian, 2534. - 635 - 

0.121. 
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U. 



United States. See American Congress. 



V. 

Veriaiim Reports. Instances of verbatim reports in “Hansard” made expressly for 

Members, Hansard 308-310. 403 Requirement of fuii and accurate reports, nearly 

veibatini, by a limited number of the public, ib. 311, 312. 463. 

See also Condensed Reports. Official Reports. 

W. 

"Wednesday {Report of Proceedings). Exceedingly imperfect reports of the proceedings on 
Wednesday, this being the great blot of the present system, Hansard 254-262. 278-280. 

355-367 U the discussion be in Committee, the report is especially imperfect, ib. 256 

Steps taken by witness with a view to a fair report of Wednesday’s speeches in 

“ Hansard,’’ ib. 278-280. 

Efficiency of witness' arrangements for reporting part of the debates in the House of 
Commons, whilst, for the rest of the debates, and especially on Wednesday, improved 
arrangements are greatly needed, Hansard 294-296. 376-383. 

Opinion that the proceedings on Wednesdays are ^ven at sufficient length in the 
newspapers, though the curtailment may be very great, hoss 746-750. 

Weekly Newspapers. Use of six seats on the back row of the gallery by reporters for 
London weekly pajiers ou the day before their publication, Gosset 81. 104, 105. 

List of weekly newspapers having each a seat in the gallery for one day, App. 205. 

Women's Disabilities Bill. Verbatim report in “ Hansard” of the debate on the Women's 
Disabilities Bill, an arrangement having been made whereby witness will be repaid 
about half the tost of a special report, Hansard 280. 396-402. 
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